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PREFACE 
BY THE GENERAL EDITOR. 



The Greek Text upon which the Commentaries in 
this Series are based has been formed on the following 
principles: Wherever the texts of Tischendorf and 
Tregelles agree, their readings are followed: wherever 
they differ from each other, but neither of them agrees 
with the Received Text as printed by Scrivener, the 
consensus of Lachmann with either is taken in pre- 
ference to the Received Text : in all other cases the 
Received Text as printed by Scrivener is followed. It 
must be added, however, that in the Gospels those 
alternative readings of Tregelles, . which subsequently 
proved to have the support of the Sinaitic Codex, 
have been considered as of the same authority as 
readings which Tregelles has adopted in his text. 

In the Commentaries an endeavour has been made 
to explain the uses of words and the methods of con- 
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struction, as well as to give substantial aid to the 
student in the interpretation and illustration of the 
text. 

The General Editor does not hold himself re- 
sponsible except in the most general sense for the 
statements made and the interpretations offered by 
the various contributors to this Series. He has not 
felt that it would be right for him to place any check 
upon the expression of individual opinion, unless at 
any point matter were introduced which seemed- to 
be out of harmony with the character and spope of 
the Series. 

J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON. 



Chbisi's College, 
February, 1893. 



EDITOR'S PREFACE. 



n|^HE text of this edition was formed by my 
-*■ brother on the same principles as in the pre- 
vious volumes of the Series. The Introduction and 
Commentary are based upon those in the English 
Series, but both have been carefully revised and ex- 
panded. My brother's minute study of the Language 
of the Book was of the greatest use to me in adapting 
the Commentary to the Greek Text. Professor Weiss' 
edition {Texte v/nd Untersuchungen, vii. 1) was also 
very helpful 

I am indebted to Prof. W. Robertson Smith for the 
details of famine prices in the note on vi 6, which 
were communicated to me through the General Editor, 
whom I also have to thank for many valuable sug- 
gestions and criticisms 

G. A. SIMCOX. 
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Mitch lie cL8h*d in loving wonder^ 

On Thy bosom leaning, Lord I 
In that secret place of thunder, 

Answer kind didst thou a^ord, 
Wisdom for Thy Church to ponder 

TiU the day of dread award, 

Lo ! Heaven* s doors Uft up, revealing 
How Thy judgments earthward move ; 

Scrolls unfolded, trumpets pealing, 
Wine-cups from the wrath above. 

Yet o*er all a soft Voice stealing — 
** Little children, trust and love I" 

Eeble. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

CHAPTER L 

AUTHOBSHIP AND OANONIOITT 07 THB BEVBLATION. 

In the case of some of the books of Scripture, the questions 
of their authorship and of their canonical authority are quite 
independent of one another. Many books are anonymous^, many 
have their authors known only by a post-canonical tradition 3; 
and the rejection, in any case where it may be called for, of 
this tradition need not and ought not to involve a denial of the 
divine authority of the book. Even in cases where the sup- 
posed author is named or unmistakeably indicated in the book 
itself it does not always follow that the book either must be 
written by him, or can owe none of its inspiration to the Spirit^ 
of truth: the person of the professed author may have been 
assumed dramatically without any mcUa jldesK On the other 
hand, there are books which plainly exclude any such hypo- 
thesis, and either must be forgeries, more or less excusable but 
hardly consistent with divine direction, or else must be the 
genuine and inspired works of their professed authors. 

The case of the Revelation may be regarded as intermediate 
between the two last-named classes. The author gives his name 
as ''John," but gives no unmistaJceaible token, in this book 

1 e.g. Judges, Kings, and Ghronioles; and in the N.T., Hebrews. 

3 e.g. the Synoptical Gospels. 

s As is certainly the case with the apocryphal Wisdom of Solomon, 
and almost certainly with Ecolesiastes. It is conceivable that the case 
of the Pastoral Epistles of St Paul mi^ht be similar. 
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itself, to identify him with St John the Apostle : and hence the 
opinion is rationally tenable, that the Revelation is the work of 
a person named John, writing what he bond fide regarded as a 
supernatural vision, but not having more claim on the reverence 
of the Church than his work can command on its own merits. 
On the other hand, we shaJl find that the book was so early and 
so widely received as the work of the Apostle, that it may well 
be suspected that, if not really his, it was falsely put forward as 
his, and intended by the real author to be received as his: so 
that those who reject the Apostolic authorship of the book may 
be pardoned if they regard it as a fraudulent forgery. 

It thus will be convenient to discuss the two questions of 
avJthorMfp and of camjomcal authority in connexion with one 
another, though remembering that the determination of one 
does not (except in the first of the cases now to be mentioned) 
necessarily involve that of the other. The book may be either 

(1) the genuine and inspired work of St John the Apostle; or 

(2) a forgery in the name of St John the Apostle; or (3) it may 
be the genuine and inspired work of another John; or (4) a h<mA 
fide but uninspired work of another John. We may fairly set 
aside the logically conceivable cases, of the Apostle writing not 
under divine inspiration, and of a person writing indeed fraud- 
ulently, but not intending to personate the Apostle. Let us 
examine the evidence, external and internal, for each of these 
views : — 

I. The external attestation of St John's authorship is strong. 
Only three books of the New Testament at mopt (St Paul*s First 
Epistle to the Corinthians, perhaps those to the Ephesians and 
Philippians) are known to be cited with the author's name as 
early as the Apocalypse. Justin Mabttb (whose First Apology, 
written not later than A. D. 160, attests the authority if not the 
authorship of the book by a clear reference to Rev. xii. 9 or 
XX. 2) quotes the substance of Rev. xx. 3 — 6 as part of the 
Revelation made ' to a man named John, one of the Apostles of 
Christ* — in the Dialogue with Trypho the Jew, This testimony 
may be very early, for the Dialogue, though written after the 
Apology, professes to reproduce a conference the date of which 
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is variously fixed from a.d. 135 to 148, while the scene is laid at 
Ephesus, where surely, if anywhere, the true authorship of the 
Eevelation must have been known. There is of course the 
possibility that a writer who identified Semo Sancus with Simo 
Sanctus may have hastily identified the John of whom he heard 
at Ephesus as the Seer of the Apocalypse with John the Apostle 
of whom he must have heard from the .beginning of his conversion 
in Palestine. But if he reaUy appealed to the authority of St 
John as early as a.d. 135, it is probable that he would have been 
corrected if mistaken. 

We may regard as practically contemporary with this the 
evidence afforded by Pafias, bishop of Hierapolis near Laodicea, 
who acknowledged the Apocalypse, as is stated by Andrew, 
bishop (in the fifth century?) of Caesarea in Cappadocia, in 
the prologue to his Commentary on the book. Papias's evidence, 
if we had it at first hand, would be even more convincing than 
Justin's: for not only did he belong to the district where the 
Eevelation was first circulated^, but he is said to have been a 
hearer of St John himself — he certainly was a zealous collector 
of traditions relating to him. But Papias's own works are lost, 
and though Andrew was doubtless acquainted with them, his 
testimony is not quite decisive. Eusebius professes (JS, E, iii. 
iii. 2), in his account of early divines, to state whenever they quote 
as Scripture books of which the canonicity was disputed : and 
he does thus note the passage of Justin's Tn/pho already cited. 
In his account of Papias (t6. zzxix. 13), he tells us that he quoted 
the First Epistle of St Peter, and that of St John, though, as 
the canonicity of these books was not disputed, he was not 
bound to note the fact. If then Papias had quoted the book 
about which there was the keenest dispute of all, Eusebius 
would surely have told us so ; especially as he actually founded 
a conjecture as to its authorship (see p. zzvii) on a passage in 

Papias. Thus the argument from the silence of Eusebius, which 

^ It ha,s been observed that, while the Chnrohes of Laodicea and 
Sardis must have known the facts about the origin of the Apocal3rpse, 
they had every interest in discrediting its authority, if they honestly 
could. 
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is worth very little as evidence that Papias did not know St 
John's Gospel, is, as regards the Eevelation, as strong as an 
argument from silence can be. 

Moreover, he enables us to account for Andrew's assuming 
that Papias knew the book, without his having expressly cited 
it. Papias certainly held the doctrine of a Millennium, which 
is not, even apparently, taught in any canonical book but the 
Apocalypse. Andrew may therefore have taken for granted 
that he derived the doctrine &om it, while in reality he may 
have had no authority but the general belief of the Church. 
The only passage in the extant fragments of Papias bearing on 
the subject seems to be derived by tradition from the Book 
of Enoch. If he had actually read the passage of that book, 
which he seems to be reproducing, he could not have put the 
rather silly description of the ideal bliss which it contains into 
the mouth of our Lord. 

But, even if Papias did not expressly quote the Revelation, 
it does not follow that he was not acquainted with it: and in 
fact we find it imhesitatingly received by the Churches of Asia 
during the second century. Of the many Christian writers of 
that age and country almost all the works are lost : but we have 
catalogues of those of Melito, bishop of Sardis, the ablest, most 
learned, and most critical among them, who flourished in the 
reign of M. Aurelius, a.d. 161 — 180. He not only acknowledged 
"the Revelation of John," but wrote a commentary upon it. 
His testimony would be the weightier if as is probable his work 
on * Prophecy ' was directed like Clement's against Montanism. 

A colony from the Churches of Asia appears to have been 
established about this time, or earlier, at Lyons in Gaul. In 
A.D. 177 they and their neighbours of Vienne were exposed to 
a savage persecution, of which a detailed accoxmt, addressed 
to their Asiatic kinsmen, was written by a surviving brother: 
and considerable fragments of this are preserved by Eusebius 
{H, E, V. i — iii.). In this the Revelation (xxii. 11) is expressly 
quoted as "the Scripture." Besides this, we have constant 
evidence of the writer's familiarity with the book : he speaks of 
Christ as " the faithful and true Witness " (Rev. iii. 14), and of 
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"the heavenly fountain of the water of life" (vii. 17, xxii. 1). 
The Church is personified as a Virgin Mother (c. zii.): the 
Martyrs in their spiritual beauty are compared to a "bride 
adorned in embroidered robes of gold" (zzi. 2): one of them 
" follows the Lamb whithersoever He goeth" (ziv. 4) and through- 
out we have references, not only to the expected persecution of 
Antichrist, but to the imagery of the Dragon and the Beast. 

Pothinus, the aged bishop of Lyons, who died in this 
persecution, was succeeded by Ibibnabus. The latter was cer- 
tainly a native of Asia, probably of Smyrna : and, though his 
works belong to a later date than Justin or the other writers 
we have named, he is not practically more remote from 
the source of authentic tradition. For in his boyhood he had 
known and heard St Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna, and he re- 
membered the accoimt he gave of his personal intercourse with 
St John {Ep. ad Flor., op. Eus. K K v. xx. 8, 9). Now St 
Polycarp was burnt a.d. 155, and had then been a Christian 
86 years: his conversion therefore, or birth in a Christian 
family, must have taken place a.d. 69 or 70. And St Irenaeus 
states (Adv. Hder. ni. iii. 3) that both his conversion and 
his appointment as bishop were the acts of "Apostles;" the 
latter can hardly have been the act of any other Apostle than 
St John, who (according to Irenaeus) "lived till the time of 
Trajan," i.e. at least to a.d. 98. At that time Polycarp may 
have been from 30 to 40 years old ; thus it appears that he had 
been the personal disciple of St John from early childhood to 
full maturity. His traditions therefore about the Apostle must 
have been absolutely authentic, and they must have served as 
a check on the circulation in Asia of spurious ones, at least 
among those who knew Polycarp personally. It thus appears 
that Irenaeus received authentic traditions about St John, pass- 
ing through but one intermediate step. Now Irenaeus' testimony 
to the authorship of the Apocalypse is even more definite than 
any that we have yet met with. He not only everywhere 
ascribes it to the Apostle, but states (Adv. ffaer. v. xxx. 1) that 
"it was seen not long ago, but almost in our own generation, 
near the end of the reign of Domitian " (i.e. a.d. 95—6). And 
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he tells us that this statement rests on the authority of persons 
who had seen St John — possibly therefore of Polycarp, or at 
least of Papias. 

Shortly before the date of the martyrdoms of Lyons arose the 
fanatical heresy of the Montanibts, on the borders of Mysia 
and Phrygia. Their wild beliefs on the subject of the New 
Jerusalem would tend rather to discredit than to support the 
authority of the book they appealed to as teaching the like: 
but the fact that their opponents in Asia accepted it as a 
common ground for discussion proves how imanimous was the 
tradition respecting it. The Martyrs of Lyons themselves wrote 
on the controversy, which in their days had not amounted to an 
actual schism. Alcibiades, one of their nimiber, is still generally 
identified with the Alcibiades whom Eusebius mentions in the 
same chapter, H, JS. v. iii. 2, as one of the leaders of the Montanist 
party. On the other hand, Apollonius, who is said to have been 
an Ephesian, wrote after the controversy had grown very bitter : 
but we are told that he quoted the Revelation as authoritative, 
and apparently as the work of St John. 

Tebtullian, who wrote in Africa at the very end of the second 
century and in the early part of the third, constantly quotes 
the book as St John's, and seems to know nothing of any 
doubts about it, except on the part of heretics. His testimony 
is however the less valuable, as he admitted the Book of Enoch : 
he became a Montanist in later life, and his quotations &om the 
Bevelation seem all to be in works written after his fall into 
heresy. Still it is probable that this is due to a change of temper, 
rather than to a change of opinion: for everything indicates that 
the orthodox Church of Africa accepted the book without hesita- 
tion. It certainly did so in the next generation, as we know 
&om St Cyprian*s works. 

Approximately contemporary with Tertullian — i^erhaps rather 
earlier — was Clbmbnt of Alexandria, who quotes the Eevelation^ 
as St John's work, and refers historically to his exile in Patmos. 

^ This is not noticed by Ensebins, though he mentions the fact of 
his quoting other *' disputed" books. This makes his silence as to 
Papias less decisive against his having quoted the book. 
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He is less likely than Tertullian to have tested for himself the 
current tradition of his day : for though he does not, like St 
Irenaeus, quote Hermas with the formula rf ypa<t>ri \4yti, he does 
accept him as Script\u:*e ; while Tertullian openly rejected him 
when a Montanist, and probably never treated him with more 
than perfunctory respect. 

Of about the same age, or possibly a little later, would be 
the anonymous work on the Canon, known as the MnRATORiAN 
Fragment, and supposed to be a Latin version of a Greek original 
written at Kome. In this the "Apocalypse of St John" is recog- 
nised: so apparently, though more doubtfully, is an "Apocalypse 
of St Peter," which if mentioned is mentioned with the remark 
that some object to its being read in the Church: this would 
imply two things — that when the list was drawn up the Canon 
was still half open to doubtful works, and that so far as the 
writer knew there was no doubt about the Apocalypse of St 
John. 

About this same period there appears another kind of evi- 
dence, shewing still more plainly the belief, not of individual 
divines alone, but of large provincial Churches — the versions 
of the New Testament made for ecclesiastical use in Churches 
where Greek was not generally spoken. The old Latin version 
was in use by Tertullian's time, and must almost certainly have 
included the Apocalypse. The versions in the different Egyp- 
tian dialects, however, do not seem to have contained it till a 
later date. As to the Syriac, perhaps the oldest version of all, 
the evidence is more doubtfuL The Peschitto, or vulgate Syrian 
version in use from the fourth century onwards, does not contain 
the book : but according to the view now taken by what seem 
to be the highest authorities, this is only a revision of the oldest 
version, that being one which has not been recovered, except (in 
part) for the Gospels. It cannot be thought impossible that 
this oldest version included the Apocalypse which is quoted as 
inspired by St Ephraem of Edessa, the great divine and poet 
of the Syrian Church, though he also uses the four minor 
Catholic Epistles which were not then part of the Syriac Canon. 

If we are now past the time when living tradition can be 
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appealed to as decisive evidence, we have reached the time 
when scientific principles of criticism b^an to be applied to the 
traditional beliefs of Christendom. Justin, Irenaeus, Clement, 
Tertullian, were all well-educated men: the first and third 
ranked as " philosophers,'' in the sense in which that term was 
used in their age : Tertidlian was a man of real original power 
of thought. Origen, the pupil and successor of Clement, was 
not only a learned student, but an able critic. He discusses 
ably and sensibly the question, admitted to be doubtful, of the 
authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews : he notices the 
doubts, though without doing much to solve them, that existed 
as to that of the Second Epistle of St Peter: but as to the 
Apocalypse he seems to know of no doubts at all, or none 
worth heeding. 

A man of almost equal learning, of about the same date, was 
HiFPOLYTUS, bishop of Portus near Kome, or perhaps a claimant 
of the Roman see. In his extant works he constantly and un- 
hesitatingly ascribes the Revelation to the Apostle John: but 
from a catalogue of his whole works it seems that he thought it 
necessary to defend its authenticity, though he had not always 
found it so, if, as Bishop laghtfoot suggests, the lost original 
of the Muratorian Canon was identical with his early metrical 
list of Canonical books. 

The last witness who need be quoted at this stage of the 
enquiry is Victorinus, a bishop and martyr in the Diocletian 
persecution. He wrote a Commentary on the Revelation, which 
was sent to St Jerome with a request that he would correct it. 
Probably all extant MSS. are based upon his revision : his letter 
to Anatolius seems to imply that there was a system of marks for 
those passages in the original chiefly referring to the Millennium 
which St Jerome regarded as over literal, and also for St Jerome's 
own additions chiefly drawn from Tyconius. It might be possible 
to distinguish these from the original text, and from later ad- 
ditions, e.g. the explanation of Qenseric for the Number of the 
Beast ; and then we should be in a position to judge of the precise 
value of the traditions which St Victorinus had inherited. His 
testimony, like that of later fathers, is chiefly valuable as shewing 
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that earlier fathers were regarded as witnesses to an ecclesiastical 
tradition. 

11. The earliest people we hear of as denying the authenticity 
of the Apocalypse are the so-called Alogi, generally regarded as an 
Asiatic sect or school of extreme opponents of Montanism, who 
thought it necessary to discredit the writings of St John because 
their Montanist countrymen appealed to their authority in sup- 
port of their ovni views. All, or nearly all, we know of them 
comes from St Epiphanius, a diligent and zealous reader of books 
without tables of contents or indices, who too often confused his 
authorities and amplified them by hearsay. Lipsius and Lightfoot 
hold that he took his acooimt of the Alogi from the lost work 
against heresies which St Hippolytus wrote before the larger 
work which Dr Miller recovered and published. This early work 
was certainly used by Epiphanius, Philastrius, and the so-called 
Pseudo-Tertullian, whose work, whether he meant to personate 
Tertullian or no, has reached us as an appendix to the de Prae- 
scnptione, Dr Salmon holds that his only source was the work 
of Hippolytus against Gaius, a learned and respected Roman 
Presbyter, several quotations from which have been published 
from time to time in Hermathena by Dr Gwynn from a mediaeval 
Syrian writer. If Epiphanius drew from Hippolytus' work 
against heresies we may infer that the latter invented the nick- 
name of Alogiy which means ^unreasonable,' and seemed to be 
deserved by their denial of the Logoa^ the Word or Reason of 
God, proclaimed by St John. We may also infer that the sect 
or school practically disappeared in the interval between the two 
treatises : we might also infer that they are identical with the 
persons mentioned by St Irenaeus as rejecting the Fourth GospeL 
We might also contrast the objections which we know from 
Epiphanius with those which we know from Eusebius and Bar 
Salibi. As far as it appears from Epiphanius their chief argu- 
ment was that they found the book mysterious and unedifying. 
The answer is obvious, that very likely it was unedifying to 
them. A more important argument common to them and to 
Gaius was that ?93 years after the Ascension there was no 
church at Thyatira (the reason being, ?as the Montanists claimed, 
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that the Church there had been swallowed up by Montanism) ; 
to which Hippoljtus replied that (?)after an interval of 112 years 
i.e. 234 A.D. that church had been happily restored. Of course 
the evidence of the Revelation itself is sufficient to prove that 
a church of Thyatira had existed when the Revelation was 
written. Gains also dwelt forcibly on the contrast between the 
Day of the Lord that < cometh as a thief in the night ' and the 
terrible signs which follow the Seals and Trumpets and Vials: 
though he failed to notice that the same contrast presents itself 
in the Discourse on the Mount of Olives. The Syriac fragments 
make it quite clear that Gains refers to the Canonical Revelation 
in the passage quoted by Eusebius {H» E, ni. zzviii.) in which 
he speaks of " Cerinthus, who by revelations professedly written 
by a great Apostle passes off upon us fiEiIse marvels professedly 
shewn to him by angels ; and says that after the Resurrection 
the kingdom of Christ will be earthly ; and that the flesh having 
its dwelling in Jerusalem will do service again to lusts and 
pleasures. And being an enemy to the Scriptiu*es of God he 
says, desiring to deceive, that a thousand years fully told will 
pass in a marriage of feasting." There is much in this which 
does not correspond to the present Canonical text : it is possible 
that Cerinthus may have found it worth while to circulate a 
garbled edition of the Apocalypse ; just as Tertidlian tells us 
{Adv. Marc, L L) that a Marcionite had diligently circulated a 
very faulty copy he had made of the second draught of the 
Treatise against Marcion. 

If Hippolytus knew the Alogi as a sect or school, it is clear 
that their great offence was the rejection of the Fourth Gospel; 
and it is remarkable that as they were otherwise orthodox there 
should have been any part of Christendom in which the tradition 
of the Fourfold Gospel was still imknown. Of course where the 
tradition was imcertain there was a strong temptation to reject 
the book, which seemed to support the Montanist doctrine of the 
Paraclete, with the book which nourished the Montanist hope of 
the Parousia. Gains is generally supposed to have accepted the 
Fourth Gospel, as Hippolytus quotes it against him. But if the 
Muratorian Canon does represent the list of books received at 
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Borne, that list was not unquestioned. The dispute between 
dignitaries of an orthodox church as to whether the Apocalypse 
was canonical or heretical, startling as it is to our notions, was 
probably less bitter and not more important than the questions 
which afterwards divided Hippolytus and Callistus : both of 
whom were bishops, both of repute as divines in their own day, 
and recognised as saints and martyrs by the later Church. 

III. DiONTSius of Alexandria (bishop a.d. 249 — 265), the 
most famous of the famous and holy men who proceeded from 
the school of Origen, had, it is plain, received the Apocalypse^ 
without question, like his master, as one of the New Testament 
Scriptures recognised by the Church. But, in what seems to 
have been a later work^, he had occasion to discuss the question 
critically. He recapitulates the arguments of those who rejected 
the book, with special reference no doubt to Gains, and pro- 
bably to the so-called Alogi. The argument soimds a little like 
theirs, as quoted by St Epiphanius, '^that the title is false : for, 
they say, it is not John's, nor yet is it a Bevelation, being com- 
pletely veiled by the thick curtain of ignorance." 

But Dionysius himself treats the question in exactly the 
spirit, at once devout and critical, in which such questions ought 
to be treated : and the result is, that he sweeps away the bad 
arguments against St John's authorship, and states the good 
ones in a form that really has never been improved upon be- 
tween his day and ours. Those who denied the canonicity and 
orthodoxy of the book had only two grounds to go upon — ^its 
obscurity, and its alleged description of the Kingdom of Christ 
as earthly. Now on the latter point St Dionysius thoroughly 
sympathised with the objectors : he had engaged in a contro- 
versy with Nepos, an Egyptian bishop who maintained millen- 
arian views, and succeeded in convincing him and his followers 
that they were wrong. But Dionysius saw that it was neither 
reverent nor critical to make the authority of the book stand or 
fall with a particular interpretation of a particular passage in it. 
To the charge of obscurity he replies, "Even if I do not under- 

^ Ep, ad Hermamm., op. Eus. if. E, vii. x. 1. 
' On the Promises, ap, Eua. H. E» vii. xxv. 
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stand, I yet conceive some deeper sense to lie in the words. 
Not measuring and judging these things by private reasoning, 
but giving the chief weight to faith, I have supposed it too high 
to be comprehended by me: and I do not reject these things 
which I have not seen, but admire them the more, because I 
have not." He then expresses his own opinion, and the grounds 
for it, as follows: 

'^That he was called John, and that this writing is John's, 
I will not dispute : for I agree that it is the work of a holy and 
inspired man. Still, I would not readily admit that this John is 
the Apostle, the son of Zebedee, the brother of James, the 
author of the Gospel that bears the title According to John, and 
of the Catholic Epistle. I argue from the temper of the two, 
from the style of the language, and from what is called the 
purport of the book, that they are not the same. For the 
Evangelist never introduces his own name, nor proclaims him- 
self^ either in the Gospel or in the Epistle. St John nowhere 
[speaks of the Apostle by name?] either as being himself or as 
another: but the writer of the Kevelation puts himself forward 
at the very beginning: *The Revelation of Jesus Christ, which 
He gave to Him, to shew unto His Servants shortly. And He 
sent and signified it by His Angel to His Servant John, who 
bare witness of the Word of God and His testimony, whatsoever 
he saw.' Then he also writes an Epistle : * John to the seven 
Churches which are in Asia ; grace be to you and peace/ But 
the Evangelist has not written his name even at the beginning 
of the Catholic Epistle, but begins without preamble with the 
mystery of the divine revelation itself: 'That which was from 
the beginning, which we have heard, which we have seen with 
our eyes.' For on account of this revelation the Lord also 
called Peter blessed; saying, 'Blessed art thou, Simon bar- 
Jona: for flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but 
My heavenly Father.' But neither in the second and third 
Epistles current as John's, short as they are, is the name of 
John put forward, but 'the Elder' is written without name. 
But this writer has not even thought it enough, when he has 
named himself once for all, but takes it up again : ' I John, your 
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brother, and partaker with you in the tribulation and kingdom 
and in the patience of Christ, was in the isle that is called 
Patmos, for the Word of God and the testimony of Jesus.' 
And again, near the end, he says this: * Blessed is he that 
keepeth the words of the prophecy of this book; and I John 
who see and hear these things.' Now that it is a John who 
writes this, we ought to believe on his own word ; but what John 
is imcertain. For he has not said, as in many places of the 
Gospel, that he is the Disciple beloved of Jesus, nor he who leaned 
upon His breast, nor the brother of James, nor that he was eye- 
and ear- witness of the Lord : for he would have said some of 
these things which I have mentioned, if he had wished to indi- 
cate himself clearly. But, instead of any of these, he calls him- 
self our brother and partaker with us, and a witness (or martyr) 
of Jesus, and blessed as seeing and hearing the revelations. But 
I suppose there were many of the same name as John the 
Apostle, who for their love for him, admiration, and desire to 
imitate him and to be beloved like him of the Lord, were glad 
to assume the same name, as Paul and Peter are frequent 
names among the children of the faithfuls There is in fact 
another John in the Acts of the Apostles, who was smmamed 
Mark'; whom Barnabas and Paul took with them, of whom it 
says again, 'And they had also John to their minister.' But 
whether he is the writer, I would not say : for it is written that 
he did not come with them into Asia, but ' Paul and his com- 
pany set sail from Paphos, and came to Perga in Pamphylia; 
and John departed from them and returned to Jerusalem.' 
But I think that there was another John among those who had 

^ Of course this is an anaohronism. John was a oommon Jewish 
name, and no doubt many Jewish Johns became Christians : but it had 
not had time to become a oommon Christian name, used for love of 
the Apostle, till long after the date of the Bevelation. 

^ Apparently it did not occur to St Dionysius to identify this 
Mark with the evangelist, the founder of his own Church. Otherwise 
we should have had the views of an excellent ancient critic as to the 
relation between the styles of the Second Gospel and the Apocalypse. 
Yolkmar has discovered some points of resemblance between the two ; 
and his hypothesis, though never widely accepted, still continues to 
be discussed. 
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been in Asia: for in fact they say that there are two tombs <xt 
Ephesus, each called that of John, And further, from their 
thoughts, language, and composition, this may reasonably be 
considered a dilferent person from the others. For the Gospel 
and the Epistle harmonise with one another, and begin alike; 
the one *In the beginning was the Word,' the other *That which 
was from the beginning.' The one says, *And the Word became 
flesh, and dwelt among us, and we beheld His glory, glory as of 
the Only-begotten from the Father : ' the other the same a little 
varied : * That which we have heard, that which we have seen 
with our eyes, that which we beheld, and our hands handled, 
concerning the Word of life: and the life was manifested.' 
For this is his prelude to his main contention, as he makes plain 
in what follows, against those who said that the Lord had not 
come in the flesh : wherefore he continues carefully : *And we 
bear witness of that which we have seen, and declare unto you 
the life, the eternal [life], which was with the Father, and was 
manifested unto us : that which we have seen and heard de- 
clare we unto you.' He keeps close to himself, and does not 
withdraw from his announcement, and sets forth all by means 
of the same headings and names, of which we will briefly 
mention some. He who studies the books carefully will find in 
each frequently life, light, repulse of darkness ; constantly truthy 
grace, joy, the flesh and blood of the Lord, the jvdgemervt, the 
forgiveness of sins, the love of God towards us, the command- 
ment for us to love one another, the duty of keeping aU the com- 
mandments, the condemnation of the world, the DevU, the 
Antichrist : the promise of the Holy Spirit, the adoption on the 
part of God, the constant demand of faith on our part, the 
Father and the Son everywhere : altogether, by every possible 
mark, we are allowed to see the same colouring in the Gk)spel 
and the Epistle. But compared with these the Revelation is 
utterly difierent and strange, neither touching nor approaching 
(one may almost ^y) any of these, nor having a syllable in 
common with them. Nor again has either the Epistle (I pass 
over the Gk)spel) any recollection or thought of the Revelation, 
or the Revelation of the Epistle : whereas Paul in his Epistles 
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has given some hint of his revelations, which he did not write 
separately. Further, one may also argue from the difference of 
language of the Gospel and Epistle compared with the Revela- 
tion. For they are written, not only without error in the Greek 
language, but with the greatest literary skill in the words, the 
reasonings, the arrangements of the exposition : far from there 
being any barbarous word, ungrammatical phrase, or in fact 
vulgarisms of any sort found there. For he had, as it seems, 
both forms of the Word, the Lord having granted him both, the 
word of knowledge and that of expression. £ut to this author 
I will not deny that he had seen a revelation, and received 
knowledge and prophecy ; but I can see that his dialect and 
language are not correct Greek, but that he uses barbaric con- 
structions, sometimes ungrammatical. These it is not neces- 
sary now to recount : for I do not say this for ridicule — ^let no 
one suppose it — but only defining the unlikeness of the writings." 

The only ancient critic who adds anything to this forcible 
argument against the unity of authorship of the Eevelation and 
the Gospel is Eusebius. He calls attention {H. E. iil xxxix. 4) 
to a passage of Papias, where he distinguishes, apparently, from 
the Apostle St John another Disciple of the Lord, whom he calls 
" John the Elder " or " Presbyter ; " thus giving direct evidence 
of what, in St Dionysius, is not much more than a conjecture — 
the existence at Ephesus, or at least in proconsular Asia, of two 
leaders of the Christian Church, both named John. Lucke among 
other modem critics has forcibly expanded one part of St Diony- 
sius' argument : the Seer of the Apocalypse nowhere implies that 
he has known Christ after the flesh, or indeed that apart from 
his visions he has any personal claim to authority in the churches : 
the Evangelist and the writer of the First Epistle claims unmis- 
takeably to have been an eyewitness of the Lord's earthly life : 
and he writes to his little children with the authority as well 
as the love of a father. The contrast is the more significant be- 
cause, as St Dionysius observes, a kind of self-assertion seems to 
mark the Seer, a kind of self-suppression the Evangelist. 

To judge by Eusebius there was little disposition in ancient 
times to accept the compromise suggested by St Dionysius : 
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those who regarded the Revelation as a canonical work regarded 
it as the work of the son of Zebedee. Though Eusebius speaks 
often on the subject it is hard to ascertain either his own 
judgement or the prevailing opinion of his contemporaries. Pro- 
bably both still leant in favour of the Apocalypse : he puts the 
hypothesis that the book is genuine first, when he mentions the 
question : in the sermon at the dedication of the church at Tyre 
(which is reported H. E. x. iv.) the magnificence of the church is 
a figure of the glory of Jerusalem above : and the preacher seems 
to have the New Jerusalem of the Revelation in his mind 
throughout (see especially §§11, 12), though his quotations are 
all taken from the Old Testament. One thing is clear : though 
there was a well-known class of books whose genuineness was 
disputed, no one was content to include the Revelation in it : 
the Antilegomena might or might not be apostolic or canonical ; 
even if they were not, they did not necessarily cease to be edi- 
fying : but the contemporaries of Eusebius felt that a book which 
claimed so much as the Apocalypse must either have the highest 
authority or none. 

When the generation which had lived through the Diocletian 
persecution passed away, the balance of opinion shifted for a 
time. It was felt that the question was rather " Is the Revela- 
tion one of the books acknowledged as sacred by the living 
Church of our day ?" than " Is it so clearly attested by ancient 
tradition to have come from the Apostle John that all internal 
difficulties of whatever kind ought to be disregarded ?" Nothing 
like the actual conversion of the civilised world seemed to have 
been foretold, and all that had been foretold seemed to have 
become almost impossible. Only while the empire was heathen 
was it easy to expect a new Nero, and to look for a millennial reign 
of the saints to follow upon his overthrow. For this reason or 
for others the churches of Asia Minor and Palestine rejected the 
book. St Cyril of Jerusalem in speaking of the last times is 
careful to remind his hearers that his doctrine rests not on the 
apocryphal Revelation but on the canonical book of Daniel : yet 
he speaks of Antichrist as the eighth king, which is obviously 
taken from the Apocalypse ; and this though he warns his cate* 
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chumens never to read at home books which are not read in the 
church. St Gregory of Nazianzus is equally inconsistent. He 
closes a list of canonical books which excludes the Apocalypse, 
with the warning that none other is genuine; yet he quotes 
'John in the Apocalypse.' St Gregory of Nyssa (n. 44) in an 
ordination homily quotes the address to the Angel of Laodicea 
with the words rov cvayyeXtaroO 'Icodvpov iv diroKpj^ois : where 
it seems as if an 'apocryphal' book was too sacred rather than too 
worthless for public reading. Both the Gregories and St Basil 
quote Bey. i. 1, in controversy with the Arians, and apply it to 
the Son ; all probably follow St Athanasius, who held the book to 
be canonical, as did all his successors. In spite of the authority 
of the Church of Alexandria the general opinion of the East was 
still against the book in the beginning of the fifth century, when 
St Jerome wrote to Dardanus. Though Epiphanius went back 
to the traditional view, he thought that the Alogi and those 
who perpetuated their doctrine would have been excusable, if 
they had treated the Apocalypse, though genuine and inspired, as 
too mysterious for public reading. 

From the time of St Epiphanius no writers of weight ques- 
tioned the authority of the book in the East ; and in the West the 
two great doctors St Jerome and St Augustine repeatedly and 
emphatically adhered to the imbroken tradition of the Latin 
Chmx»h. But the echoes of past disputes still had a certain 
influence : the Nestorian Canon is still defective because the 
Greek Canon was defective at the time of the separation : the 
Jacobites seem after the separation to have adopted the Alex- 
andrian Canon, and the Syriac translation of the book which is 
grotesquely literal belongs to them. Even in the West Junilius, 
a contemporary of Primasiiis, was influenced at second-hand by 
the hesitations of the school of Nisibis. The Fourth Council of 
Toledo, 633 a.d., after mentioning that many (probably in the 
East) still rejected its authority, decrees that it is to be recognised 
in the public services between Easter and Pentecost. Oddly 
enough Charles the Great in a capitulary of 789 A.D. goes 
back to the Canon of the Council of Laodicea 363 a.d., which 
is generally supposed to have condemned the book. The capit- 
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ulary did not influence theologians, but it may have influenced 
lectionaries. 

As the Beformers were more or less under the influence of 
Erasmus and the Renaissance, it was inevitable that the 
canonicity of books which had been questioned in the first three 
centuries should be questioned again. Luther, who knew that 
tradition was not imanimous, felt at liberty to give full expres- 
sion to his personal dislike of the book, as he had done in 
dealing with the Epistle of St James. For a time it seemed 
possible that the Protestant Canon would draw a broad line 
between the undisputed and disputed books of the New Testa- 
ment. Several causes concurred to avert this danger. Melancthon, 
who wished to minimise the points of difierence between Chris- 
tians, persuaded Luther to make the preface to the translation in 
his second edition much less contemptuous and combative than 
it had been in the first. The mass of the Protestants adopted 
and exaggerated the mediaeval theory that Pax)al Home was the 
apocalyptic Babylon, and completed it by the still more question- 
able theory that the Pope was the Antichrist. It was discovered 
as soon as Luther was dead that he had been the Angel with the 
Everlasting Gospel ; and this was set forth in his funeral sermon. 
When exegesis had entered this path it soon became clear that 
the Apocalypse was as valuable for Protestant polemics as the 
Epistle to the Hebrews for Protestant dogmatics. It would have 
cost much to give up either, and if the question of canonicity 
had not been rightly decided in the fifth century, there was no 
rational prospect of deciding it better in the sixteenth. It is 
otherwise with the question of authorship, though it is probable 
that those who foimd the book less edifying than they could 
wish, and so were moved to question its canonicity, were glad to 
shelter themselves under doubts of its apostolic authorship. 

IV. No one in ancient times seems to have cared to question 
the inspiration, or reject the authority, of the Revelation, except 
those who, in the anti-millenarian controversy, thought it neces- 
sary to deny its orthodoxy. Thus the view that it is indeed a 
genuine work, belonging to the main stream of Christian thought, 
but that it can claim no higher inspiration than that of a sub- 
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jective enthusiasm, does not present itself till modem times, nor 
then except on the part of rationalists : it involves matter of con- 
troversy which turns on a priori grounds, and cannot be discussed 
here : except so far as the question of interpretation involves the 
further question, "Have the Seer's predictions been fulfilled, or 
have Christians reason to expect that they will be?" By this 
test, no doubt, we are justified in judging the claims of what 
professes to be an inspired prophecy (Deut. xviii. 22) : but we 
must ascertain what it is that is foretold, before we can judge 
whether it has " followed or come to pass," or is in the way to 
do so. For the present, it will be enough to say, that practically 
the whole Church has agreed to recognise the authority of the 
book, and that this ought to compel us to recognise it : though 
its authority does not, perhaps, stand so high as that of those 
books "of whose authority was never any doubt in the Church." 
Indeed, both in ancient and modem times, there has been a dis- 
position to treat it with greater reserve, if not greater distrust, 
than the other canonical books. In the English Church till 
1872, while the rest of the New Testament was "read over 
orderly every year thrice, beside the Epistles and Gospels," out 
of the Apocalypse there were "only certain Proper Lessons 
appointed upon divers feaists." And something similar seems to 
have been the case in earlier times, from the fact that, while the 
theologians of Alexandrian-even St Dionysius — acknowledged 
the canonical authority of the book, it was not translated till a 
comparatively late date into either of the vernacular dialects of 
Egypt. In the Greek-speaking Churches also it never came 
into general ecclesiastical use ; and for this reason, probably, 
ancient copies of it are rare as compared with the other books of 
Scripture. 

Conceding then the inspiration and canonicity of the book we 
approach without prejudice the question of its authorship. Its 
antiquity is undoubted, and the only person besides the Apostle 
suggested as its author was a personal "disciple of the Lord," 
so that we can readily conceive his writing by divine inspiration. 
We have only to judge, whether the internal evidence against 
its being by the author of the Gospel and Epistles is so strong. 
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as to set aside the great body of external evidence, whereby all 
alike are ascribed to St John the Apostle. 

V. The theory has been advanced in modem times, that the 
Revelation may be the work of the Apostle, but that if so the 
Gospel and Epistles cannot be : that they may at most be writ- 
ten by John the Presbyter, or some one else at Ephesus who 
inherited a genuine apostoiic tradition. But to this the total 
absence of ancient support is an enormous objection. The 
question of the authorship of the Johannine writings was dis- 
cussed, from the second century onwards, both from a theological 
and from a critical point of view. Every theory was suggested 
but this : this could not fail to have been suggested, if there had 
been the smallest thread of tradition that could be discovered in 
its favour. No doubt the Bevelation is rather more like than 
the Gospel to what we might have expected to be the work of 
the Galilean Apostle, the Son of Thunder : but the notion that, 
within 50 years of the Apostile^s death — ^probably within 18 — ^ 
the Gospel was accepted as his, when it was not his, becomes all 
the more incredible, if there was a genuine w(»*k of his current in 
the same churches where the other was first circulated. 

The internal evidence, moreover, for the apostolic authorship 
of the Gospel, though not obvious, is on the whole preponde- 
rating : on this question see the Prolegomena to the Gk)speL 
If therefore the unity of authorship of the two be denied, it 
must be the Bevelation that is non-apostolic. 

We return therefore to the decisive question, "Do St Dionysius* 
arguments prove diversity of authorship, in the face of the strong 
external evidence of unity ?" And on the whole, strong as they 
are, they seem hardly sufficient for this. It is a very extreme 
measure to set aside contemporary evidence to the auth(»:ship 
of a book; especially of a book ascribed to an author who had 
been prominent and universally known among the community 

^ The Epistle of St Polycarp to the Philippians dates, if entirely 
genuine, from 116 a.d. The writer quotes the First Epistle of St John. 
Thongh he does not name the author, this makes it pretty certain 
that, when he wrote, the Epistle and Gospel were both received as 
authoritative; while it makes it probable that both were already 
rightly ascribed to the son of Zebedee. 
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who received the book as his. No doubt there would be a real 
tendency to be over-hasty in assigning to a venerable name a 
work that claimed, and that deserved, high authority : and thus 
a really inspired book, written by a namesake of an Apostle, 
might easily be ascribed to the Apostle hy fwtwe generations : 
but hardly by the generation that had known the Apostle him- 
self, and received from him his genuine writings. 

Moreover, strong as is the internal evidence agairut the unity 
of authorship, it is not altogether so strong as it seems at first 
sight: while internal evidence /or the unity is by no means 
wanting. The arguments of St Dionysius, and of other critics 
who have maintained his view, may be divided under two heads, 
(a) the tmlikeness of style and grammar^ and (6) the unlikeness 
of theological terms and ideas, between the Revelation and the 
other Johannine writings. 

Indeed, a third element of unlikeness is sometimes alleged, 
between the moral tone and temper of the two writers. But this 
is too delicate a consideration, too much a matter of subjective 
feeling, for much weight to be given to it : and, as a matter of fact, 
it is not put forward by those who have the best right to be heard. 
The character of a saint, at least of the greatest saints, is a com- 
plex and many-sided one : those who know most of the mind of 
the Spirit, and the saintly character which is His work, do not 
find much difiiculty in forming a harmonious conception of the 
character of St John^, while taking in, as one element, his author- 
ship of the Revelation. And in fact, it is quite a mistake to 
think that the Apostle of love was incapable of severe condem- 
nation. Not to mention the imperfectly disciplined temper 
shewn in St Luke ix. 64^, we see in the Gospel itself, in the 
Epistles, and in the best authenticated traditions of his later life', 

^ See Keble's stanza on the title-page of this book, and the whole 
hymn containing it. 

^ Possibly ih, ver. 49; St John was not less forward than the 
other Apostles in silencing the unknown man, though he appears 
to have been quicker than they to discern that the Lord was not 
certain to approve their zeal. 

' E.g. the story of his fleeing from Cerinthns in the bath, ap, S. 
Iren. iii. ill. 4. 
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that his zeal could be stem, even fierce, upon occasion. See in 
the Gospel i. 10, 11, ii. 24—6, iii. 18, 19, iv. 20, v. 14, 38—47, vi. 
70, vii. 7, viii. 15, 21—24, 38—47, ix. 39—41, x. 26, xii. 37—43, 
48: in the First Epistle ii. 15—19, 22, iii. 1 fin., 8, 13—15, iv. 3, 
5, v. 16 fin. : in the Second, ver. 10, and in the Third, vv. 9, 10 ; as 
evidence that the Evangelist sees nothing inconsistent with the 
'^ spirit he is of" in the stern condemnation of sin and unbelief 
or misbelief, either by the Saviour or by himself in His name. 
On the other hand, the tender charity of the Evangelist is not 
absent from the Apocalypse, though it may be admitted that the 
book is, in its primary character, a vision of judgement : see i. 5 
fin., 9, viL 14 — 17, xxL 3, 4, besides many other passages where 
the tenderness, if less unmixed, is perceptible. 

When we come to theological conceptions it is to be remem- 
bered that as a reverent Christian temper will expect and find 
substantial unity of doctrine in all New Testament writers, 
difierences in the way of presenting doctrine will have more 
importance for a believer than for a rationalist. For instance, a 
rationalist, who thought that the Apocalypse and the Gospel 
both contained a doctrine of the Person of the Lord Jesus not to 
be foimd in other books of the New Testament, would find in 
this a presumption of unity of authorship ; while a believer 
would attach more weight in proportion to the fact that the 
Seer leans much more upon Old Testament prophecy than the 
Evangelist. Subject to this it may be said that the difierences 
in the manner of presenting truth, though real, are not decisive 
against the unity of authorship. In one great and important 
point the two books do coincide not only in their doctrine but 
in the method of presenting it. It is in these books only, that 
the name "The Word'^ is ascribed to the Lord Jesus. It is true, 
that the coincidence is not entire: in the Bevelation (xix. 13) 
He is caUed "the Word of God :" in the Epistle (i. 1) "the Word 
of life," if there the term be used personally : and in the Gospel 
"the Word" absolutely; but there the context suggests that if 
the ellipsis be filled up, it can only be in the same manner as in 
the Revelation. 

The case is similar as regards the description of the Son of 
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God as a Lamb. Is. liii. 7 is quoted in Acts viii. 32 ; and He is 
likened to a lamb in 1 Pet. i. 19 : but He is not caUed a Lamb 
except in John i. 29, 36 and in the Apocalypse passim. But 
in the Gospels (and in the other passages) the word is ^Afivos : in 
the Apocalypse it is *Apviov, which is used in the Gospel, xxi. 16, 
not of Christ but of members of the Church. 

Of the 18 or 19 characteristic Johannine phrases enumerated 
by Dionysius, we certainly meet with few in the Revelation in 
exactly the same form or with the same frequency : but, in some 
form, we meet with nearly all. (1) We never have the phrase 
"eternal life," but we constantly hear of "life" as an attribute of 
heavenly gifts — ^the Book of Life (cf. PhiL iv. 3), the Crown of 
Life (cf. James i. 12), the Tree of Life, and the Water of Life; 
which last only differs in construction, not in sense, from St 
John's Gospel iv. 10—14, vii. 38. (2) The word "light** occurs 
rarely, and hardly ever in a directly spiritual sense: yet xxi. 11, 
14 shew that the image was one that seemed to the Seer natural 
and appropriate. (3) "Darkness*' does not occur as a substan- 
tive, and the cognate verbs in viii. 12, iz. 2, xvi. 10 are images 
of punishment rather than of sin. (4) 'AXi/^cca does not occur, 
nor does dkrjOi^s, But the rarer word oKrjBivos is characteristic of 
all the Johannine writings, and rare in the rest of the N.T. As 
an epithet of Gkxi or His Son, we meet it in the Gtospel vii. 28, 
xvii. 3, and virtually i. 9, vi. 32, in the Ep. i. v. 20 (three times), 
and in the Revelation iii. 7, 14, vi. 10, xix. 11 : nowhere else but 
1 Thess. i. 9. And the use of the word in the Gospel xix. 35 is 
very like that in Rev. xix. 9, xxi. 6, xxii. 6. (5) "Grace" is not 
really a frequent word in St John. Except in the salutation at 
the head of the second Epistle, which is paralleled by Rev. i. 4, 
xxii. 21, we have it only in the Gospel i. 14 — 17. Hence it 
proves nothing that it does not (except in the two places cited) 
occur in the Revelation. (6) "Joy,** and especially the phrase 
"joy fidfilled** is, on the contrary, a phrase characteristic of the 
Gospel and Epistles, and absent from the Revelation. Even the 
verb "rejoice" is rare ; it occurs only twice (xi. 10, xix. 7), and 
only once oiholy^oy. Here then is a real diversity. (7) "The 
flesh and blood" of the Lord are mentioned in the Gk)spel i. 14, 
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vi. 51 sqq., xix. 34, in the Epistles i. i. 7, iv. 2, v. 6—8, il. 7» 
For the most part, these passages relate to the doctrine of the 
Incarnation and-^what is closely connected with this — the 
doctrine of the Sacraments : the latter subject is not mentioned 
in the Revelation, and the word *' flesh'' is not used in connexion 
with the former. But in Ep. i. i. 7 we have a closer parallel in 
thought and imagery to Rev. vii. 14, xzii. 14 (true text) than 
anywhere else in the N. T. : see also i. 6 (whatever be the true 
reading) and v. 9. (8) The word "judgement" is as frequent in 
the Revelation as in the Gospel, more so than in the Epistle: 
and the thought of the Divine Judgement is, of course, all-per- 
vading. It is a question of interpretation, not a self-evident 
point of style, whether the natv/re of the Divine Judgement 
is conceived in quite the same way in the different booka 

(9) ''A<^(rtf T&v dfiafyrwv as a phrase does not occur in the 
Revelation nor in the Gospel or Epistles: in the Gospel how- 
ever we have dc^tfifot rat dftaprias in xx. 23, and in the 
First Epistle in i. 9, ii. 12 : and it is this, doubtless, that 
St Dionysius is thinking of. The idea of course is frequent 
throughout the N. T. — certainly not absent in the Revelation. 

(10) "The love of God," as distinct from that of Christ (see 
i. 5, iii. 9, and, with a verbal variation found also in the 
Gospel, iii. 19) is only spoken of once, and that indirectly, in the 
Revelation (xx. 9). Here then is a real difference of manner and 
language — not of temper nor of theological thought, for God's 
electing love, as the first source of man's salvation, is as plainly 
set forth in Rev. xiii. 8, xvii. 8, xx. 15 as anywhere in Scripture. 

(11) The command to "love one another" is probably, though 
not certainly, on the same footing. The "love" of ii. 4, 19 may 
be mutual brotherly love, but probably is special love to Christ. 
If so, here is a very great difference indeed from St John's 
acknowledged writings — Christian love or charity being abso- 
lutely unnamed. (12) The phrase "keeping His Command- 
ments," on the contrary, is as emphatic if not as frequent in the 
Revelation as in the Gospel and Epistle : see xii. 17, xiv. 12 {not 
xxii. 14 ; even if the received text were right, the phrase in it is 
varied), (13—15) The "world" is never used in the Revelation 
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in an ethical sense, only in a physical (xiii. 8, xvii. 8 : xi. 15 is 
not reaUy an exception) : and the "Devil" and "Antichrist" are 
usually designated, not by those names (see however xii. 9, xx. 2), 
but as "the Dragon" and "the Beast." As however the whole 
subject of the book is, Qod's judgement on the sinful world, on 
the Devil, and on Antichrist, this difference is no evidence at all 
against imity of authorship. Of course the two books differ in 
kind and method; and, allowing for this, we find a unity not 
a diversity between their thoughts. (16) "The promise of the 
Spirit," spoken of in the Gospel cc. xiv. — ^xvi. &c. is not men- 
tioned in similar terms in the Revelation : and "the seven 
Spirits of Gk)d" of Rev. i. 4, iiL 1, iv. 5, v. 6 are decidedly un- 
like the Gospel in language, whatever be the relation between 
the two theologically. "The Spirit," of the Epistles to the 
Churches (ii. 7, &c.) and of xiv. 13, xxii. 17, is indeed spoken of 
in a way like enough to that of the Gospel and Epistles : but 
the likeness is not greater than the common belief of the whole 
Church would necessitate. On the other hand, there is a likeness 
perhaps rather more individual between Ep. l iv. 1--6, and Rev. 
xvi. 13, 14. (17) The word "adoption" is nowhere used in the 
Johannine writings^ being in the N. T. peculiar to St Paul. We 
have the thought of sonship in Rev. xxi. 7 ; but it is decidedly 
commoner in the Gospel and Epistle, where also it appears as a 
jnresent blessing, while in the Apocalypse it seems to be re- 
served for the world to come. Here then the discrepancy, 
though not very great, is real (18) The word "faith" occius 
four times in the Revelation (ii. 13, 19, xiii. 10, xiv. 12), once in 
the First Epistle (v. 4), and viowhere in the Gospel Here 
St Dionysius fails to notice that while he is speaking of the 
substantive Tria-ris, the Evangelist uses the verb marevm : it is 
quite true that the verb is more prominent in the Gk)spel and 
the Epistle than the substantive is in the Revelation ; but the 
complete absence of the substantive from the Gospel and of the 
verb from the Revelation is hardly more than an accident in 
either case. (19) The names of "the Father" and "the Son" 
are never coupled as correlative, or used absolutely, in the Reve- 
lation, as they are constantly in the Gospel and Epistles, and 
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even in oiir Lord's saying reported in St Matt. zL 27, St Luke 
X. 22. The nearest approach is ziv. 1 (true text). Christ is 
caUed " the Son of God " in ii. 18, and speaks of " My Father," 
as in the Gospels, in ii. 27, iii. 6, 21 : but such expressions as 
these, and i. 6, belong to Christian theology, not Johannine 
phraseology. 

On the whole then it appears that the difference of ideas is 
much less extensive than it seems. In the points numbered 
(3), (6), (10), (11), and perhaps (9), (16), (17) there is a real 
difference in the thoughts, but otherwise the matter resolves 
itself mainly into a difference of language — sometimes so merely 
a matter of style and grammar as that one book has an abstract 
word and the other the cognate concrete. 

(6) Thus we pass to the other branch of the argument — the 
unlikeness in style and langriage of the Revelation to the other 
Johannine writings. Now this unlikeness is undeniable, though 
it has been overstated, and some people, by refuting over-state- 
ments, have seemed to minimise it. It may perhaps be said that 
St Dionysius overstates it, not by exaggerating (as some modem 
critics have done) the peculiarities and harshnesses of the Reve- 
lation, but by overestimating the literary power shewn in the 
Gospel and Epistles. It is quite true, that the author of these 
has a sufficient mastery of language for the adequate expression 
of his sublime and profound thoughts. Moreover, he writes in 
correct grammatical Greek, with less trace of Hebrew idiom than 
most of the N. T. writers : and he is rather fond of refining a 
point, sometimes of some theological importance, e.g. viii. 58, by 
the use of some delicate distinction of the Greek language, often 
quite imtranslateable : e.g. ipmrav and aXriiv in ch. xvi., irot- 
fiaiv€iv and /Soo-jcciv, dyaTrav and (fnXtlv in ch. zxi^. And yet 

^ These words all occur in sayings of the Lord, aud, even when 
they can be translated into Aramaic so as to shew the distinction, it 
never seems as though the Aramaic were the original. This so far 
tends to prove that the Lord and His Disciples, including the Evan- 
gelist, spoke Greek freely and habitually though not exclusively. 
There is evidence that the Rabbis objected to written Aramaic trans- 
lations of the Old Testament, on the groimd that the Greek translations 
were all that was wanted. If all classes in Palestine above the lowest 
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he does not write like a master of the Greek language. He 
does not write in the literary dialect of his time, echoing the 
language of the classical period, as St Luke does when he 
chooses: he does not, like the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, write imder the influence of the Alexandrine school 
of HeUenising Jewish literature : if his theology has something 
in conmion with Philo's, his style is unaffected by him. He 
says what he has to say in short, weighty, simple and rather 
unconnected sentences: his Greek is correct, because he never 
ventures on constructions complicated enough to risk a blunder. 

The language of the Apocalypse, on the other hand, is fairly 
characterised by Dionysius. The Greek indeed is not so un- 
grammatical as it seems, nor are all its offences against the 
laws of grammar to be ascribed to ignorance or inability to 
write correctly: see i. 4 (true text) for a solecism obviously 
conscious and intentional. Moreover the language has laws of 
its own (e.g. as to the apposition of noims, the connexion of 
participles with finite verbs) which, though they are not the 
laws recognised by classical or even by Hellenistic Greek, still 
are laws of language, and are observed with fedr consistency. 
Still the fact remains that the Apocalypse is written in a lan- 
guage which, however well adapted to its subject and purpose, 
cannot be called good Greek, even when tried by the peculiar 
standard applied to the New Testament. It seems the work 
of a man who thinks in Hebrew, and turns the Hebrew sen- 
tences embodying his thoughts into Greek, not according to the 
traditional rules by which, since the composition of the Sep- 
tuagint, a compromise had been made between the genius of 
the two languages, but quite independently, by rules of his own 
making. 

Some of the grammatical peculiarities of the book will be 
pointed out in the Notes : it is impossible to discuss them fully 
here^ With a few exceptions (see on xii. 7) they do not affect 
translation. It must suffice here to say, that primA fcide the 
style of the Revelation is so utterly unlike that of St John's 

were bilingual, it was of course much easier for devout persons to 
learn to read the Old Testament in Greek than in unpointed Hebrew, 
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Gospel and Epistles, as to make it all but incredible that thej 
are the work of the same author*. We say cdl hut incredible : 
for it is just conceivable that a man may change his style 
entirely, so that his writings of different periods shall seem like 
the writings of different men^. 

As Greek is the original language of the discourses of the 
Fourth Gospel, those who believe that Aramaic was practically 
the one popular language in Palestine must conclude that they 
are at most inspired paraphrases of the thoughts of the Lord. 
Upon this hypothesis it might not be impossible to reconcile the 
conflict between external and internal evidence by assigning the 
Apocalypse and the other Johannine writings to quite different 
periods. If we suppose (see the next chapter) that the Reve- 
lation was written by St John the Apostle between a. d. 68 — 70, 
and the Gospel and Epistles a,d. 80 — 100, we get a credible 
view of the history of the Apostle's mind, or at least of his 
style. A Jew of Palestine, habitually familiar with both the 
biblical Hebrew and the Aramaic vernacular, he was perhaps 
altogether ignorant of Greek till the age of 50 or 60. Then, 
being called on to take the pastoral charge of Greek-speaking 
Churches, he addressed them in their own language, which he 
had learnt as far as he could : but he refused to let his imperfect 
knowledge of the language hamper or even modify his expression 
of the message entrusted to him : he would say what he had to 
say aovnehow, even if he did not know how to say it in gram- 
matical Greek. But, when he had lived from ten to thirty 
years in the midst of these Greek-speaking Churches, he learnt 

^ This inference is hardly shaken by the noteworthy though 
inoonspicuous coincidences detected by Weiss, some of which have 
been mentioned in the notes. Upon almost any hypothesis the 
Johannine writings are the peculiar treasure of the Church of Ephesus : 
such similarities might therefore be explained on the hypothesis of 
Weiszacker that the Bevelation and the Gospel are both works of the 
school of St John. 

* The style of Carlyle in his early writings is comparatively 
simple and conventional : his abrupt and vivid mannerism developed 
itself later. Again, it would be doubtful h priori^ if the facts were not 
certain, whether the same man could have written the limpid verse 
of Blake's Songs of Innocence and Experience and the Ossianic prose 
of his Apocalyptic books, 
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their language thoroughly, and became able to compose in it 
with vigour and correctness, if not with the maaterj of a native. 
It is quite true that ''the Qreek of the Gospel and Epistle is 
not the Greek of the Apocalypse in a maturer state" (Alford), 
but it is conceivable that the man who had the one to unlearn 
might learn the other. 

The alternative, if both groups of writings be rightly ascribed 
to the Apostle, is to suppose that the Gospel and Epistles repre* 
sent his habitual style in which he spoke simply and easily so 
that his amanuenses or editors had no difficulty in smoothing 
away little incorrectnesses, if there were any, while the Apoca- 
lypse represents his language when still exalted by his visions : 
at such times, it may be, his sense of the sublime overstrained 
his knowledge of Greek, and disciples hesitated to correct the 
words of one who was plainly speaking in the Spirit. 



CHAPTER II. 

DATE AND PLACE OP COMPOSITION. 

The book itself tells us (i. 9) where the vision recorded in 
it was seen: it does not follow that the record was written in 
the same place. Such is, however, the probable conclusion. 
The English reader might indeed imderstand from the words 
"I was in the isle" that the writer was no longer there: and 
tradition, such as it is, seems to regard the book as written 
after the Seer's release. But the indications of the book itself 
are decidedly in favour of the composition in Patmos. *Ey€i/o/i»7i' 
eV rfi infor^ really means, "I had come to he in the island," and 
does not in the least imply that he had left it: just as Daniel 
might equally have written "I became dumb" (x. 15) if, like 
Ezekiel and Zacharias, he had continued so for a long time, and 
had written in that state. And in i. 11, 19, xiv. 13, xix. 9, xxi. 5, 
and still more x. 4, it seems almost implied that the successive 
visions were written down as fast as they were seen; see how- 
ever note on x. 4. Moreover the command to write and send to 
the Seven Churches seems inconsistent with the Seer being, at 
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the time of writing, resident at one of them and free to visit the 
rest personally : and the style of the book, so far as any argu- 
ment can be built on it, suggests that it was written in the same 
ecstatic state of mind in whic^ the vision waa unquestionably 
«00n. Altogether, it seems most probable that the book was 
written at Patmos, but the point is one of no great importance. 

This cannot be said of the question of the date; which is 
much disputed, with strong arguments on both sides. We have 
already seen (p. xvii.) that there is very strong external evidence 
for ascribing the Apocalypse to the last three or four years of 
the Apostle's life, A.D. 96 — 98. ^It was seen," says St Irenaeus, 
"...at the end of the reign of Domitian;'' if it was not written 
till his return from exile, this was probably in the reign of 
Nerva. It is needless to quote later writers who say the same, 
for it is probable that most if not all of them derived their 
belief from this passage of Irenaeus. But it is certain, that his 
testimony was generally accepted by the Church at large, and 
that there is no trace of controversy as to the date of the work, 
independent of the controversy as to its authorship. 

Nevertheless, there are statements in early Christian writers 
which seem to shew that the tradition on this point was not 
absolutely unanimous. Several of the earliest who refer to 
St John's exile avoid naming the emperor who condemned 
him, while the earliest of all who refer to the book do not, as 
it happens, mention the fact of the exile. If the evidence of 
St Irenaeus is not exactly contradicted, still less can we say that 
it is confirmed. 

The evidence nearest in time to his is negative and cannot 
be strongly pressed, but upon the whole harmonises with the date 
under Domitian. St Clement of Alexandria introduces into his 
treatise Tt£ 6 a-»i6fi€vos 7r\ov<nos ; a ixvOos^ in the way which was 
fashionable with philosophers since the time of Prodicus and 
Plato. This iivBos^ which he assures us is something more^, 

1 fivdov oil fAvOov dXX* 6vTa \6yov (Clem. Q. D, S, xlii. [46 b] ; Ens. 
H, E, in. xxiii. 4) may, like *a real story,' mean anything from a 
well-known legend about a real person to an accurate statement of 
historical fact. 
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is the beautiful and often-repeated story of St John reclaimmg 
a young convert who had become a robber chieftain. He dates 
the beginning of the story "when, after the death of the tyrant, 
he had returned from the isle of Patmos to Ephesus." Now 
we know that Domitian sentenced many Christians to banish- 
ment, and that they were released after his death by his suc- 
cessor Nerva : moreover, Domitian*s character, and that of his 
government, was far more likely to make a Greek writer describe 
him as a "tyrant^" than that of any other early emperor. The 
only other emperor whose victims we can suppose to have been, 
as a matter of course, released on his death was Nero : he cer- 
tainly did persecute the Christians, but we do not hear of banish- 
ment as ever inflicted by him, as it certainly was by Domitian. 

Yet Clement's story that follows seems far more consistent 
with a date under (we may say) Vespasian than xmder Nerva 
or Trajan. At the later date, St John must have been at least 
ninety years old, and it is most improbable that his bodily 
vigour can have been xmimpaired. In fact, a still better known 
legend (though not resting on equally early authority 2) describes 
him as being, for some time before his death, entirely decrepit, 
though fully retaining his mental faculties. But St Clement 
(and here all tradition agrees with him) describes the Apostle 
after his exile as making Ephesus indeed his head-quarters, 
but travelling thence in all directions, "in some places to 
establish bishops, in some to arrange whole churches, and in 
some to ordain by lot (?) [kXt/p^ KXi7pa)(r6>i'] one or more of those 
indicated by the Spirit.'' Some months, at least, are implied 
to have been thus spent : some years seem to be required for the 
instruction of the yoxmg man, his gradual fall into vice, and the 
time when he is recognised by the Church as "dead to God." 
But at the end of this time, we find that the local Church, "when 
some occasion arose, again summoned John:" and not only does 
he readily make the journey when summoned, but, as soon as 

^ Under the later Empire the word ** tyrant" came to be used as 
modem historians use ** usurper." In this sense, neither Nero nor 
Domitian can be so called. 

* The legend of "Little children, love one another" Is told by no 
extant author before St Jerome. 
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he hears of the fall of his disciple, he rides off on horseback 
to the mountains to seek for him. When the robbers have" 
seized him and (presumably) taken his horse, their captain 
recognises him and, from shame, takes to flight : then no doubt 
it is thought remarkable that the Apostle "pursued him at full 
speed, forgetting his old age:" but this, which would be remark- 
able in a man of 70, is all but incredible in a man of 97 ^ And 
finally, it is implied that, before he was restored to the Church, 
the robber had to pass through a long course of penance through 
which the Apostle was able to guide and assist him. 

Tertullian, in a work apparently orthodox and therefore early 
(Praeacr. Haer. 36), which Fuller and Noeldechen date 199 A.D., 
says that at Rome "the Apostle John, after he had been plunged 
in burning oil without suffering anything, was banished to an 
island.'' He mentions this in close connexion with the martyr- 
doms of SS. Peter and Paul, which certainly took place under 
Nero : still it cannot be said that he implies that it was at the 
same time. But St Jerome (adv, Jov, i. 26) quotes Tertullian as 
saying that, "being put by Nero into a jar of boiling oil, he came 
out cleaner and more vigorous than he went in." Now St Jerome 
was quite capable of lax quotation, of improving upon his 
authorities, and of confusing what he inferred from them with 
what they said. But on the other hand, we know that he used works 
of Tertullian now lost; and that, unless Nero was really men- 
tioned by Tertullian (or someone else who repeated the same 
tradition), it would have been far easier to infer from the mention 
of St John's banishment that his intended martyrdom took place 
imder Domitian, than from the mention of the other Apostles 
that it took place under Nero. And the banishment, it is quite 
plain from the extant passage, followed immediately on the 
miraculous escape from death ^. 

^ If we consider, not St John's appearance in modem pictnres, 
but that he was called to the work of an Apostle at least a year before 
the Crucifixion, then, as the latter probably took place in a.d. 29, we 
can hardly date the Apostle's birth later than a.d. 5. 

* Traces are found in later writers of a tradition ascribing the 
Apostle'9 banishment to Nero: but they associate with his banish- 
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Origen, in his commentary on St Matthew zx. 22 sqq., speaks 
of ^'tradition'' as teaching that "the Emperor of the Romans 
condemned John, being a witness" (or "martyr") "for the word 
of truth, to the isle of Patmos. John," he continues, "teaches 
us about his own martyrdom, not telling who condemned Aim, 
saying 'I John... was in the isle that is called Patmos for the 
word of God and the testimony of Jesus Christ' (Rev. i. 9). And 
he seems to have seen the Revelation in the island." Here it is 
implied that there was a tradition about St John's banishment, 
independent of the book itself : perhaps also, that this tradition 
stated the name of the Emperor who condemned the Saint. But, 
if Origen knew a tradition on this subject, he does not giYe it : 
and, in default of evidence to the contrary, it is presumable that 
the tradition was the usual or Irenaean one — that if it named 
anybody it named Domitian. 

St Epiphanius twice {Haer, li. 12, 33) ascribes St John's 
banishment to Claudvusy dating his return also in the same reign. 
In the former place he says that, "in his advanced old age, after 
90 years of his life, after his return from Patmos, which took 
place under Claudius Caesar, he wrote the Gospel." The simplest 
explanation of this strange statement is that the writer took 
from one authority that the Gospel was written after the return 
from Patmos in advanced old age, and from another that the 
banishment was the act of Claudius, or perhaps that the Revela- 
tion was made in his reign. Our only reason for supposing that 
the Roman government had begun to take notice of Christianity 
is the statement of Suetonius that it had occasioned disturbances 
among the Jews of Rome, which led to their banishment. It is 
true that Epiphanius does not, like Origen and, by implication, 
Clement and Tertullian, ascribe the banishment to the pei'sonal 
act of the Emperor : he or his authority may have meant that 

ment the oomposition not of the ApocalypBe but of the Gospel; the 
latter must be almost certainly of the age of Domitian. 

These stories seem therefore to have their roots, not in any real 
tradition reaching back to the time when the facts were known, bat 
to an nnreal conventional treatment of sacred history, whereby it was 
attempted to supply the missing links between the age of tibe New 
Testament and that of the full;^ constituted Church. 
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when Claudius banished the Jews from Rome the Proconsul of 
Asia banished St John from Ephesus. Of course the narrative 
in the Acts leaves no room for any event of the kind : and it is 
not worth while to guess that Nero is really meant, though of 
course he took the name of Claudius from his adoptive father, 
for in fact neither he nor anyone else used the name, Charles I. 
might have been called Charles II. because his father was christened 
Charles James, but in fact he never was. 

The only reason for attaching any weight to the mention of 
Claudius in St Epiphanius is that he, according to Lipsius, may 
have been using at first or second hand some apocryphal acts 
drawn up under the name of Leucius, a real or imaginary disciple 
of St John, which Zahn thinks may be as old as St Irenaeus. A 
gnostic writer of that date was still in a position to collect and 
distort genuine traditions. It is out of the question that the 
Revelation as a whole should be so early. Grotius, whose chrono- 
logical analysis of the visions is rather too mechanical,' placed 
the Vision of the Seven Seals under Claudius, identifying the 
fiftmine foretold by Agabus with that foretold under the Third 
SeaL Anyone who conjectured that St John prophesied from 
the days of Claudius to the days of Domitian and received the 
command, in the days of the latter, to gather all his revelations 
into one book and send them to the Seven Churches, might 
reconcile Leucius and St Irenaeus. 

The commentary, which goes by the name of St Victorinus, 
certainly seems to confirm the tradition of St Irenaeus. We 
have the distinct statement that the Revelation was given in 
the reign of Domitian, and that the Gospel was written after- 
wards. Such a statement of itself seems almost too precise to 
be credible, for Domitian's persecution fell in the close of his 
reign, and the Gospel cannot have been written afterwards: 
according to Irenaeus and all authorities St John only just lived 
into the reign of Trajan, so on this hypothesis the Revelation 
and Gospel were written so close together that it is hard to see 
how it could have been known which was written first. Did any 
fourth century writer know confidently whether St Paul wrote to 
the Galatians before or after the Corinthians ? to the Philippians 
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before or after the Ephesians and Colossians? On the other hand, 
if the two works belonged to quite different periods of the 
Apostle's life, there would have been no naore difficulty in re- 
membering the distinction between them than there would have 
been (even apart from internal evidence) in remembering that 
between the Pastoral Epistles and those written before St Paul's 
imprisonment. Possibly a tradition that the Gospel was written 
after the return from banishment in Patmos (where the Revela- 
tion was seen), but before the death of Domitian, might have 
perpetuated itself alone. In fact we find the statement of date 
associated with an interpretation of xvii. 10, which, unacceptable 
as it is, has very much the appearance of being as old as the 
reign of Trajan. 

The "Seven Kings" are identified as Galba, Otho, Vitellius, 
Vespasian, Titus ("five are fallen"): "one is," Domitian, "the 
other is not yet come, and when he cometh, he must continue a 
little space,** i.e. Nerva, who only reigned two years; To a dis- 
interested reader this explanation needs no refutation. On 
what principle is the enumeration of the Emperors of Eome (if 
these be meant by the "kings") to begin with the ephemeral 
princes of disputed title who struggled with one another through 
the eighteen months after Nero's death ? In popular apprehen- 
sion, among the provincials at least, the first Roman Emperor 
was Julius Caesar : in strict constitutional law, the first who 
held the empire as an established form of government was 
Augustus. The series of Emperors might legitimately begin 
with either of these, but with no one later. Obviously there 
is one only excuse for the interpretation : the interpreter 
started with a certainty that the Revelation was seen under 
Domitian and then reckoned backwards and forwards. Even 
then it is startling that he can have imagined that Trajan was 
the eighth king, the beast who was and is not, who cometh 
up out of the deep and goeth into perdition. Trajan was 
according to the unanimous tradition of antiquity the best of the 
Roman Emperors : TertuUian, who was never tempted by excess 
of charity, finds no difficulty in making Trajan illustrate his 
theory that the good Emperors mitigated the bad laws against 
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the Christians. It cannot be imagined that an inspired Seer 
should have meant to represent him as the great enemy of God 
and righteousness. It is eqiially incredible that a saint who 
suffered in the Diocletian persecution, or a commentator writing 
after it, should have devised such a perverse misconception out 
of his own head. 

But a contemporary who had seen St Ignatius sent, possibly 
by Trajan's personal order, to feed the lions at Rome, who saw 
the outbreak of a second and probably a greater Jewish war, 
who saw Trajan's eastern triumphs ending and his embarrass- 
ments beginning might be forgiven for a mistaken hope that the 
ruin of the Fourth Monarchy which had seemed so near afber 
the fall of Nero was to be accomplished imder an Emperor who 
seemed far more than Nero to be the very incarnation of Rome, 
to gather up in himself all the terrible power of the Beast whose 
deadly wound was healed. One cannot even say such an ex- 
planation was incredible, while the rebellion of Barcochba 
seemed to zealots to be shaking the throne of Hadrian. After 
that time it was increasingly difficult for a theory which identi- 
fied the arch enemy with Trajan to originate : the wonder is that 
it survived. 

Marcus Aurelius, Severus and Decius, to say nothing of Galerius 
and Maximin inflicted far more upon the Church than Trajan. 
Now it is obvious that the contemporaries of Trajan or even 
Hadrian, though their wishes might warp their interpretation of 
the Apocalypse, are even better authorities than St Irenaeus for 
its date. They are it would seem much more deeply committed 
than he is to the belief that the Seer saw his great vision under 
Domitian. 

Yet their witness is at variance with what in ancient and 
modem times has been accepted as the obvious sense of the 
prophecy of the "Seven Kings." If the principle of inter- 
pretation here adopted is right — if they are individual Roman 
Emperors — it can hardly be doubted that they stand for the 
jw%t seven, and that the Apocalypse was seen in the days of the 
sixth — though there is room for difference of opinion who the 
sixth is. 
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If we reckon from Julius he must be Nero : if we reckon 
from Augustus he may be either Galba or Vespasian : for there 
is no reason to suppose that the three claimants of empire, 
Galba, Otho and Vitellius, were counted as actual emperors. 
His successor is to have a short but (apparently) not a merely 
ephemeral reign : the eighth will be an Antichristian revival of 
one of his predecessors. Probably we are to reckon from 
Augustus: for there can be little doubt that ch. xvii. is later 
than the death of Nero. If we suppose that the Apocalypse is 
the record of a single vision its date will probably in any case be 
between the death of Nero and the destruction of Jerusalem, so 
that the distinction between Galba and Vespasian is chiefly im- 
portant as affecting the authority of the Seer : if Galba be the 
sixth king the vision received no obvious fulfilment; if he be 
Vespasian the seventh is the shortlived Titus, and the eighth 
Domitian, a tyrant and a persecutor, who was recognised both 
by Christians and Pagans as a revival of Nero. 

Apparently in ch. xi. Jerusalem and the Temple are spoken of 
as still existing: even in xvi. 19 the city appears to be standing. 
In ch. xi. we cannot be sure how much is to be understood 
literally, how far "the Holy City" and "the Temple of God" 
are to be understood spiritually of their evangelical antitypes. 
But on the whole it appears simplest to take the literal sense, 
which appears to be the traditional one. If so the vision must 
be earlier than the destruction of Jerusalem, and is probably 
earlier than the outbreak of the war. What is foretold is not 
the destruction of the city, as in the prophecy of the Mount of 
Olives, but its profanation as in Daniel iz. The close parallel 
resemblance between the imagery in the vision of the seven 
seals and that in our Lord's prophecy (Matt. xziv. and parallels) 
gives weight to the respectable traditional evidence for referring 
that vision to the fall of Jerusalem. If ch. xi. falls early in the 
reign of Nero, ch. xvii may fall late in the reign of Vespasian : ch. 
xiii. contains much that, would be easiest to xmderstand if it was 
written imder Domitian, who systematically exacted the divine 
honoTU^ which Nero had been content to invite and Caligula to 
claim by fits and starts. 
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On the hypothesis of the unity of the Apocalypse, we seem 
to meet with the same conflict between external and internal 
evidence as to the date, which we met before as to the author- 
ship. Ifthe Revelation as a whole was written by the Apostle 
John at some time between the death of Nero in June A.D. 68, 
and the capture of Jerusalem in August a.d. 70: and if the 
Gospel and Epistles were much later works of the same author, 
we should be able to harmonise most of the evidence, but not 
all. We should be able to accept all the mass of well-attested 
evidence which, as we have seen, we have to the authorship of 
the book : while its peculiarities and the difficulties in the way 
of referring it to the Evangelist, would be at any rate less per- 
plexing. .We should still have to explain or to leave unex- 
plained the internal evidence that the Lord spoke freely in 
Greek, which, if so, His Disciples must have xmderstood, and the 
external evidence of St Irenaeus as to the date as well as any 
traditions which may underlie the perplexing statements of St 
Victorinus and St Epiphanius. As to St Irenaeus it is possible 
to account for his statement about the date without supposing 
it to be a mere blunder. 

If the story in Tertullian be true, it is likely enough to have 
happened, as St Jerome understood, under Nero. Savage 
punishments like those mentioned were inflicted by him on the 
Christians, and turned the popular hatred against them into 
pity; and it is credible that, when one of the victims was saved 
by a miracle or what looked like one, public opinion should have 
enforced a commutation of his sentence to simple exile. But, as 
exile was not a penalty often inflicted in Nero's persecution, while 
it was in Domitian's, Irenaeus may have assumed that St John's 
exile took place at the same time as that of other confessors. 
Or it is possible, that the Apostle was condemned by Domitian, 
or at least in his name, in the beginning of A.D. 70, when he, 
after the victory of Vespasian's army, was the only member of 
the new imperial family at Home, and enjoyed the titular office 
of city praetor. It would then be a comparatively slight error if 
St Irenaeus, knowing that St John was sent into exile by 
Domitian, assumed that he was sent at the same time as other 
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^witnesses \ i.e. at the end of Domitian's own reign, instead of 
the beginning of his father's. 

Most recent critics are disposed to admit both St John's 
authorship of the Revelation and its early date. In England, 
indeed, many, perhaps most, orthodox commentators still ad- 
here to the Irenaean or traditional date. But it is utterly imfair 
to suppose that there is any necessary connexion between the 
interpretation of ch. xvii. mentioned above and the rationalistic 
views of some of its advocates : as we have seen, believers in 
the divine truth of the prophecy need be at no loss for seeing 
how, on this view, it received at least a partial and typical 
fulfilment. How far that fulfilment was adequate— in what 
sense this or other predictions of the book have yet been 
fulfilled, or to what extent they yet remain to be fulfilled — 
these are questions of interpretation. If the date and circum- 
stances of the vision can be determined on critical grounds, 
they will throw some light on the interpretation, when we come 
to attempt it: but the critical question may be, and ought to 
be, treated without prejudice from the supposed necessities of 
exegesis. 



CHAPTER III. 

FRINCIPLBS OF INTEBFRETATION. 

Evert student of the Apocalypse must be aware, that the 
interpretation of its visions has been a matter of controversy, 
almost ever since the age when it was written : and in view of 
this fact, it would clearly be presumptuous to propose any 
detailed scheme of interpretation with any approach to con- 
fidence. Still more obviously, it would be beyond the scope of 
an elementary sketch like the present Introduction, to enter 
into the controversy, or even to put forward the arguments by 

REVELATION 
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which the various schools have maintained their respective 
causes. And it would be beyond our limits to trace, in more 
than the barest outline, the history of opinion on the subject of 
the interpretation of the book: though that history may serve 
for a patient student, at once to suggest true principles and to 
warn him of the need of caution in applying them. 

The presumptuous confidence with which, a generation or 
two ago, definite and detailed predictions of the future history 
of the world were grounded upon the visions of this book, and 
supposed to enjoy its authority, has now provoked a reaction. 
Many orthodox readers are content to leave at least the bulk of 
the book absolutely uninterpreted. The letters to the Seven 
Churches, it is obvious, are full of moral and spiritual instruc- 
tion to the Church of all ages : the imagery of the first, fourth, 
and fifth chapters, perhaps of the twelfth, and certainly of the 
two last, is so transparent that no believer can fail to see the 
foundation of our salvation figured in the former, and its con- 
summation in the latter. But the rest of the book is commonly 
left imread, or read only with a literary interest, as a phantas- 
magoria of sublime images : if people are too reverent to regard 
the book as a riddle without an answer, they treat it as one 
which they can never hope to guess, but must wait till the 
answer shall be told. 

It is however scarcely credible that this can be the right 
spirit in which to regard any part of God's Word: it is quite 
certain, that it is not the spirit in which the author of the 
Apocalypse expected or intended his own work to be regarded. 
Plainly, he throughout considers that he is conveying valuable 
information to his readers: this appears from the very title of 
the book, and the explanation which follows it in the opening 
words : see also i. 3, xiii. 9, 10, xix. 9, 10, xx. 6, xxii. 6, 7. It is 
true, that we are told that certain things contained in the vision 
are intentionally concealed (x. 4), and that certain others can 
only be interpreted by a rare gift of discernment (xiii. 18) : but 
the general purport of the prophecy is expected to be intelligible, 
and most of its details to be instructive, to the Church at large. 

If then the visions contained in the book were expected and 
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intended by the author to be intelligible, it is only reasonable 
to suppose that we shall find them so, if we will read them 
without prejudice, and from a point of view as near as possible 
to that of the readers who were addressed in the first instance. 
For, while it is likely that the book (assuming it to be a truly 
inspired prophecy of events still in the future) will be of greater 
value to the generation that sees its complete fulfilment than 
to any before, it is plain that it was expected to edify its first 
and immediate recipients : it can scarcely then be unintelligible 
or useless to the many generations that lie between. 

I. This may then be taken as the first of the principles to 
direct us in the attempt to understand the book: its first 
readers must have had a clue to it. Such a clue may have 
been furnished in any of three ways — (1) by the Old Testament 
prophecies which the Seer repeats and makes his own, if we 
can ascertain the sense in which Jews or Christians of St John's 
day understood them ; (2) by the oral teaching of St John and 
other Apostles, or by the earlier writings of the New Testa- 
ment ; (3) by the events of past or contemporary history. 

(1) The Revelation of St John is full of reminiscences — of 
what may almost be called imitations — of the prophecies of the 
Old Testament. In some cases it may sufficiently account for 
these, that the Seer uses an image or a phrase familiar to his own 
mind and to the minds of his readers, though not using it exactly 
in its original sense. But there are other cases — more important 
if not more numerous — ^where it is plaihly implied that the new 
prophecy has a meaning analogous to, if not identical with, that 
of the old : e.g. in ii. 27 the promise of Ps. ii. 9 is applied to the 
faithful and courageous Christian; but the last words of the 
verse shew that St John understood the original promise as 
made not to the Christian but to Christ. ^ On the Other hand, it 
is quite certain that the Beast described in xiiL 1, 2 is either 
identical with one, or is an embodiment of all, of the beasts de- 
scribed in Dan. vii. Again, the "time, times, and half a time" 
of Bev. xiL 14, and the apparently coincident 42 months or 1260 
days (xi. 2, 3, xii. 6, xiii. 6) plainly stand in a close relation with 
the identical or similar periods in Dan. vii. 25, xii. 7, 11, 12: 

<?2 
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though here it may be said that the earlier prophecy is at least 
as obscure as the later. In fact, familiarity with Daniel's pro- 
phecy, and the generally received interpretation of it, must 
have made St John's readers readily understand his prophecy 
as directed against Rome, and against a person wielding the 
power of Rome (though the power in his hands was separable 
from Rome locaUy), who was to be such an oppressor to the 
new People of Qod as Antiochus Epiphanes had been to the 
old. 

(2) And such an oppressor — or at least such a blasphemous 
enemy to Qod — had been foretold by the Apostles from very 
early times: more plainly, perhaps, in their oral teaching than 
in their writings. For the only place where he is clearly fore- 
told in an apostolic writing earlier than the Revelation is 
2 Thess. ii. : and there St Paul seems to use a certain reserve, 
and certainly refers to his oral teaching as serving to supple- 
ment what he writes. In this subject, therefore, it seems that 
the tradition of the early Church is entitled to more than usual 
authority, as to the interpretation of the designedly obscure pre- 
dictions of the Apostle's written words. And here the earliest 
tradition agrees approximately with the doctrine of the Apoca- 
lypse, while it is manifestly independent of it. The Beast in 
the Apocalypse is a support and ally of Rome, yet becomes in 
the end the enemy of Rome, and his most daring defiance of 
God is after her fall. The Man of Sin in 2 Thess. is only to 
be revealed in his full self-deifying lawlessness, when ^^that 
which withholdeth" (variously described as a person or as a 
power) is taken out of the way : that is, if tradition be trusted, 
when the Roman Emperor or Empire has been put down. 

At the same time, the dominion of the Man of Sin is con- 
nected, not with Rome only but with Jerusalem. This power 
will be at least as much spiritual as temporal, and thus it 
affiliates itself as well to the divinely chosen Sanctuary as to 
the divinely appointed seat of Empire. But in the one case, 
even more than in the other, his enmity to the divine purpose 
is as distinctly marked as his desire to shew himself heir to it. 
**He sitteth in the Temple of God, setting himself forth as Gbd," 
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says St Paul. St John describes how the dead bodies of his 
victims shall lie "in the street of the great City... where also 
their Lord was crucified/' And both Apostles tell us, how his 
power would be supported by the quasi-spiritual evidence of 
miracles — miracles as striking as those of our Lord Himself, or 
any of the Prophets before Him, and only distinguished from 
theirs by the absence of the spirit of charity and of hohness. 

Looking on to the tradition of the post-apostolic ages, we find 
that, though the details of apocalyptic interpretation were 
as obscure, and opinions about them varied as much, as in 
modem times, yet as to the outline of future events revealed in 
this Book and elsewhere, there was an agreement complete 
except in one point (that of the Millennium). From the time of 
TertuUian and St Hippolytus — not to say of SS. Justin and 
Irenaeus — ^we have a consistent expectation of the course of 
events that will precede the Last Judgement. Their views are 
not indeed derived from the Apocalypse exclusively, but they 
almost always give a meaning, and always give the same mean- 
ing, to its predictions. The Roman Empire was to be broken 
up into ten kingdoms, bearing (we must imderstand from 
Daniel) the same relation to it that the Hellenised kingdoms of 
the East bore to the Empire of Alexander. Among these king- 
doms will arise a new Empire, reviving the old pretensions of 
Home to world-wide instead of merely local dominion ; but 
instead of resting on law, patriotism, and submission to the will 
of Providence, this new Empire will have no other basis than 
the self-will, the self-assertion, at least the self-deification, of its 
Ruler. He will come (if one may apply to the kingdom of evil 
the analogies of language used of the Kingdom of God) "in the 
spiritual power" of Epiphanes and of Nero: he may be called 
Nero in the sense in which our Lord is in prophecy called 
David, or His forerunner Elias. He will be a man free from 
coarse vices, such as hinder the consistent pursuit of any aim, 
but equally free from any restraint imposed by the fear of God, 
or by regard for human opinion. Claiming for himself the 
honour due to God and the supreme obedience due to His 
Law, he will persecute the Christian Church : his persecution 
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being so relentless, so syBtematio and well-directed, that the 
Church would be exterminated did not Qod supematurally 
interpose to " shorten the days." But, while persecuting Chris- 
tianity, he will extend a more or less hearty patronage to 
Judaism, being possibly himself of Israelitish birth. Having in 
some sense revived the Roman Empire, he will yet shew him- 
self an enemy to the City of Rome, which will be finally de- 
stroyed, either by his armies or by the direct act of God: and 
he will, perhaps on occasion of this destruction, choose Jeru- 
salem for his seat of empire. To this end he will restore the 
Jews to their own land : he will perhaps be recognised by them 
as their Christ: he will restore their Temple, but will make it 
serve rather to his own glory than to that of the Lord God of 
IsraeL 

So far, his career has apparently been unchecked. Now God 
sends against him two Prophets — probably Moses and Elijah, 
or Enoch and Ehjah — ^who, by their words and miracles, to 
some extent counteract his. But they will be put to death 
in his persecution, and then his power will appear finally 
established : but only for a few days. God will raise them from 
the dead, and call them up into Heaven: and by this mirade, 
together with the preaching that preceded their death, the Jews 
will be converted. Elijah will have fulfilled his destined work, 
of ^Hmning the hearts of the fathers to the children," Le. of 
God's old People to His new. 

Still Antichrist's xmiversal empire appears scarcely shaken by 
the secession of the one little nation of Israel : he will assemble 
the armies of the world for its reconquest, and it will seem far 
easier for him to reduce his second capital than his first. But 
when in the Land of Israel, he and his army will be met and 
destroyed, not in a carnal battle with the forces of Israel after 
the flesh, but by the power of God in the hand of His Son. 

Here, according to what seems to be the oldest form of the 
tradition, and certainly that standing in closest relation to the 
Apocalypse, follows what is popularly called the Millennium. 
The whole reign of Antichrist lasted, apparently, but three 
years and a half: the divine triumph after his overthrow will 
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last for a thousand years. This will begin, perhaps, with the 
appearance of the Lord Jesus on earth, certainly with the 
resurrection of the Martyrs, Prophets, and other chief Saints. 
Whether these remain on earth or no, the condition of the 
earth is made such that it shall not be an imworthy abode for 
them. Moral evil, if not annihilated, at least has its power 
broken. Jerusalem remains what Antichrist had made it — ^the 
spiritual and temporal metropolis of the world : but this world- 
wide power is now in the hands, not of God's enemy, but of 
Qod Himself : and the world under the rule of Jerusalem realises 
the most glorious prophetic descriptions of the Kingdom of Qod. 

Yet this Kingdom of God is not the final and eternal one: 
indeed some in all ages have been disposed to doubt whether 
such an earthly Kingdom of God wiU be established at alL 
From the time of SS. Jerome and Augustine (the latter dis- 
tinctly changed the older opinion for this), the general opinion 
of the Church has been that such a measure of liberty and pre- 
dominance as has been hers since the conversion of Constantine 
is the only earthly Kingdom of God to be looked for. And if — 
feeling the inadequacy of this fulfilment to the language of 
St John and other Prophets — we incline to recur to the earlier 
view, we must confess that even so Fauca tamen suberunt 
pri8cae vestigia fraudU, 

Not only does the natural order of the world go on — with 
deaths and (what shocked fourth century feeling most) marriages 
and births occurring; but there must be some root of moral 
evil remaining, to account for the end of this age of peace. 
The Devil will at last for a short time recover his power : while 
the central regions of the world remain faithful to God, the 
outlying ones are stirred up to revolt against Him, and press in 
to crush His Kingdom by the brute force of numbers. They 
are on the point of success — nearer to it, perhaps, than their 
predecessor Antichrist had been — when they are, like Anti- 
christ, overpowered by the direct interposition of God. Then, 
all God's enemies being subdued, comes the end of all things — 
the General Resurrection of the Dead, the final Judgement, and 
the Eternal Kingdom of God. 
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(3) This is on the whole the traditional explanation of the 
Apocalypse: it is at almost all points the obvious one: the 
only thing which is not obvious is the rebuilding of Jeru- 
salem by Antichrist, which is nowhere foretold; though it 
was almost an inevitable hypothesis for interpreters who lived 
later than Titus or Hadrian, it was difficult to find a place for 
it, especially if the twelve hundred and sixty days of the 
Prophecy of the Two Witnesses came before the forty and 
two months of the persecution of Antichrist. While this view 
was in possession the interpretation of the Apocalypse hinged 
on the visions of the Witnesses, the Woman and the Dragon, 
the Beast and the Harlot : afterwards when the Roman Empire 
and even the City of Rome were Christian the horizon changed: 
the Church had no longer cause to cry for vengeance against 
Babylon: the Kingdom of the World in a real sense had be- 
come the Kingdom of Qod and of His Christ, yet the world 
was sinful and sorrowful stilL One effect of this was to dis- 
credit the Apocalypse: it seemed to have become unmeaning 
and unreal: it was a relief to reject its Apostolic authorship 
and its canonical authority: when this feeling gave way to 
respect for the Churches which adhered to the old tradition, 
the style of interpretation changed. The literal sense became 
secondary : instead of looking for a series of definite predictions 
of the last days interpreters sought mystical meanings for 
symbols which would be always applicable. 

The great representative of this tendency in the West was 
Tyconius, a learned and thoughtful Donatist layman, who in- 
directly ruled the course of Apocalyptic interpretation from the 
fourth century to the twelfth. We do not know how far he 
was original ; the explanation of the Woman in Labour as the 
Chxirch who is always travailing in birth of her children is as 
old as St Hippolytus. St Jerome in his letter to Anatolius ac- 
companying a revised and expanded version of the Scholia of 
St Victorinus gives a long list of authors whom he professes, 
perhaps truly, to have consulted, but everything which he gives 
is taken from Tyconius ; and it is the same in the Summa Bi- 
cendorum, which is preserved by Beatus and is probably by 
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St Jerome, as it refers back to the literal sense which was dis- 
cussed in the Scholia of St Victorinus. The commentary of 
Tyconius is lost ; but it was clearly the main source of Primasius, 
an African bishop of the sixth century, of Bede and of a series 
of homilies (a double recension of which is printed in the 
Appendix to St Augustine), as well as of Beatus, a Spanish 
abbot of the eighth century, who reproduces without being 
startled the conjecture, natural even to a moderate Donatist, 
that there might be no Church outside Africa. 

Tyconius himself was a very remarkable interpreter : he was 
the first to insist on the apparent parallelism between the Seals, 
the Trumpets, and the Bowls, and this led him to a general 
theory of recapitulation which was adopted by St Augustine. 
Again, the view that what is said of Christ may be understood 
of His mystical body and vice versa, and that the same holds 
of the Devil and of his kingdom, had at least the advantage of 
substituting applications of immediate utility for doubtful con- 
jectures as to the futura Often the individual interpretations 
are beautiful : e.g. the New Jerusalem is always coming down 
from Heaven, as often as one of her citizens is bom again from 
above. He anticipated the communion founded by Mr Irving 
in the thought that each of the Seven Churches typifies a certain 
class of believers, so that the Epistles to them are of per- 
ennial application. So too the judgements on the third of the 
earth are explained by a threefold division of mankind into 
unbelievers and true and false believers, which shews that he 
was working his way to something at any rate less narrow 
than the technicalities on which the Donatists justified their 
schism. The commentaries of Andreas and Arethas (bishops 
of Caesarea in Cappadocia in the fifth? and ninth? centuries) 
are equally mystical but not equally interesting. In their 
hands the symbolism of the Apocalypse ceases to be suggestive, 
they find nothing there but the commonplaces of orthodoxy 
which they bring with them. The same holds good for the 
most part of (Ecumenius, though he contributes something of 
his own in the conjecture that the Mahommedan invasion is 
foretold. It cannot be said that the mystical method of inter- 
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pretation has become obsolete r in England it is on the whole 
the method of Isaac Williams, who says that the Seer, when 
instead of waiting for what should be spoken he turned to see 
Him Who spoke, sets us an example of how we should study 
his book. It is also the method of Dr Milligan, a more recent, 
it may be a more influential expositoi;; for whom Babylon is the 
world in the Church, and Satan is bound for a thousand years, 
i.e. completely bound so that he cannot injure the true beUever, 
while at the same time he is loosed for a little season to work 
his will on those who turn from the eternal light to the darkness 
of this perishable world. 

The continuous historical theory which finds in the Apocalypse 
a prophecy of the fortunes of the Church from the time of the 
Seer to the consummation of all things had its beginning in 
the Apocalyptic school which grew up beside the Franciscan 
movement. The opening of the Seven Seals corresponded to 
seven stages in the development of the Christian Church: 
St Francis and St Dominic and their orders were the Two 
Witnesses: the seraphic St Francis was the Angel with the 
Everlasting Gk)spel: most important of all. Papal Rome was 
Babylon, though the Pope was not yet Antichrist and the 
school as a body looked for an angelic Pope who should re- 
generate the Church and the world by returning to apostolic 
poverty. Wyclif in the great schism went so far as to say 
that Antichrist was divided against himself. 

Among Protestant interpreters it was long a fixed point that 
Bome was Babylon and that the Pope was Antichrist, and as 
their history had been foretold it was a natural inference that 
the whole history of the Church had been foretold too ; and 
much ingenuity and some learning were expended in this direc- 
tion by a school whose most respectable representatives in 
England were Bishop Newton and Dean Elliott, the author of 
the well-known Horce Apocalypticoe, 

The strong point of this view is, that it enables us to give a 
meaning, not merely to every vision, every image, in the Apoca- 
lypse, but to the order and connexion in which the visions and 
images are arranged. It is quite certain, that that order is not 
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arbitrary nor accidental, that the arrangement is (if we may 
apply the terms of human criticism) as elaborate, as artistic, 
and as symmetrical as any of the! descriptions : and conse- 
quently it may fairly be held, that the currangement forms an 
essential part of the Seer's teaching, and that no interpretation 
can be adequate which does not give a reason and a meaning 
for the arrangement. And the most obvious and natural view 
<^ the meaning is, that the arrangement is chronological— that 
every successive vision is a description, more or less figurative, 
of events successive to one another in the same order. 

Yet no one has attempted to carry out this view quite con- 
sistently, and to interpret eveiy vision as describing an event 
later than the vision before it. It is quite true that, as a rule, 
the visions are not only described in successive order, but are 
felt by the Seer to be successive — in the later ones he refers 
to the earlier (e.g. xiv. 1 (true text), xx. 2, xvii. 1, xxi. 9). But 
not only do some of the visions remain in view while later ones 
have risen which seem to take their place (see xi. 16, 19, xv. 5 — 
8, xvi. 7, xix. 4) : there are cases (e.g, xi. 7, xiii. 1 — 10, xvii. 3) 
where we seem to have immistakeably the same figures or 
events described twice over, with only a difference in the point 
of view. Hence, some like Tyconius analyse the whole book into 
groups of visions, each <me of which covers the whole range of 
human history, from the Seer's time (or even earlier) to the end 
of the world. This is called "the resumptive theory." 

And certainly, it is dijQEicult to understand vi. 12 — 17 of any- 
thing except the time immediately before the Last Judgement, 
or idv. 14—20 of anything but the Last Judgement itself. Yet, 
when we find the latter passage immediately followed, not by 
the "beginning of the eternal restV' but by a fresh series of 
plagues, — which are, we are told, "the last, for in them is ful- 
filled the wrath of God," — it is hard to avoid reconsidering the 
obvious and natural interpretation : and often as the final Judge- 
ment has been prepared for and worked up to, in wo other case 
do we find anything resembling a description of it, till it is 
described, quite unmistakeably in xx. 11 — 15. 

^ See note on viii. 1. 
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The Preterist and Futurist schools had their origin in a 
reaction against the Contmtums HittoncaZ, Roman Catholics 
were of course under the necessity of providing a counter theory 
of the meaning of a canonical book of Scripture which was used 
unsparingly and effectively against Rome ; and Protestants like 
Qrotius, who desired the reunion of Christendom, naturally gave 
them their support : besides, the difficulty of supposing that 
the Seer intended to predict events and persons whom he 
did not name and could not have imagined, grew as the his- 
torical scheme which was read into his visions became more 
complicated. When men turned back from the wide field of the 
history of Christendom to the book itself, the natural prima 
fade impression which it makes revived. It seemed once more 
as if the Seer spoke of events to be accomplished in his own 
day, of a judgement on Jerusalem and Home, of the reign, the 
persecution and the doom of Antichrist. The Preterist school, 
which appeared first, trusted the first half of this impression : 
they pressed all the passages where the Seer insists that the 
things of which he speaks must shortly come to pass, they pointed 
to the terrible judgements which did fall on Jerusalem and even 
on Rome in that generation, and they more or less explained 
away all that is said of Antichrist and of the victory over him : 
for instance Qrotius explains the victory of the Rider on the 
White Horse as the free course of the Gospel after the fall of 
Nero, which is as inadequate as the continiums historical explana- 
tion of the Man Child as Constantine, in whom Christianity was 
exalted to imperial dominion. The Futurist school on the con- 
trary trusted the second half of the impression : they returned so 
far as possible to the patristic explanation of the book, dropping 
for the most part the return of Nero, but retaining the rest of 
the traditional account of Antichrist. One considerable difficulty 
of this scheme is that the Seer is made to prophesy not against 
the Rome and Jerusalem of his own day, but against an apostate 
Rome and a restored Jerusalem to be revealed in the end of 
the days, and this though he says repeatedly that the time is 
at hand. 

(4) It remains to try to trace the elements of truth in the 
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systems of interpretation which have succeeded one another. 
The mystical system is plainly not exclusive and can coexist 
with any and every theory of the literal sense (for instance 
Tyconius' doctrine of "recapitulation") : the cowtmiious historical 
theory as tracing a series of partial fulfilments may be regarded 
as supplementary to the traditional view which believers will 
have no difficulty in accepting as in the main the true in- 
terpretation of the Apocalypse. It is not of course a com- 
plete interpretation of all its details, but it gives a frame- 
work, in which every detail may find its place: and for the 
explanation of details we may be content to wait, till the 
time shall come when they are manifest to those whose faith 
sees the consistent fulfilment of the prophecy as a whole. Yet 
those who have faith to expect the entire fulfilment cannot help 
asking — indeed they are bound to ask — what special predictions 
are already fulfilled or on the way to fulfilment, what signs of 
the coming end are already visible: and so they are led to go 
over the same ground as those, who, not recognizing the Pro- 
phets as recipients of a supernatural revelation of the future, 
are obliged to ask how their predictions were suggested by the 
circumstances of the present. 

And if the view be accepted that the Apocalypse was written 
within a year or two after the death of Nero, circumstances 
that might have suggested such forecasts are certainly not 
wanting. Nero himself realises the character of Antichrist in 
almost every feature. He was a cruel persecutor of Christianity: 
he was indifferent or even hostile to the national sentiments 
and national religion of Rome. If he can ever be said to have 
acted on principle, he did so under the influence of the aesthetic 
cultiure of Greece, what religious feeling he had was oriental, 
perhaps even Jewish : his mistress and empress Poppaea seems 
to have been a Jewish proselyte. When his loss of the empire 
was imminent, he spoke of destroying Rome and transferring 
his throne to Jerusalem ; and it was held that his motives for 
this plan were as much superstitious as political. But in truth 
Nero was too self-willed to "r^ard any god:" even the "Syrian 
goddess," to whom he had shewn some of the devotion which 
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he denied to "the gods of his fathers," was discarded before his 
death : - if he did not openly deify himself, like his predecessor 
Gaius, he shewed himself incapable of hearty worship for any 
other god but self. 

According to the traditional view one feature was wanting to 
complete the resemblance of the two characters. The latter part 
of Daniel xi. was interpreted of Antichrist : and the view that 
the "Desire of Women" was an object of worship ^ was unknown 
to any ancient expositor but St Ephraem, who probably inherited 
Jewish traditions through the school of Edessa. In their obvious 
sense the words imply that the profane king of whom Daniel 
speaks will be free from sensual vices ; and even apart from this 
Antiqhrist is to counterfeit sanctity. Nero was enslaved by 
these vices from boyhood to the end of his life. And, while with 
this one exception the characters of the two coincide so closely, 
their careers do not. Nero was a legitimate Roman Emperor, 
acknowledged as such by the Apostles themselves: it was 
in the early days of his reign, that the benefits of the Empire 
to mankind were most fully realised. And atheist, tyrant and 
persecutor as Nero was, he certainly did not accomplish half 
of what the Revelation ascribes to Antichrist. He did not destroy 
Rome, nor reign and claim divine honours in Jerusalem : at most, 
it may be believed that he for a moment partially efifected the 
first, and contemplated the second. Neither was he overthrown 
in the same way as Antichrist. While his generals were engaged 
in a successful war with the imbelieving Jews, he himself was 
overthrown by a revolt, or series of revolts, on the part of the 
army and the Senate — ^by a course of events in which there was 
the same mixture of good and evil as in ordinary human action, 
and in which it is impossible to see any direct or miraculous 
intervention of God. 

This admits, however, of a more or less satisfactory reply. 
The career of Antichrist is the career, not of Nero as known 

^ According to St Ephraem the * Desire of Women' was the 
goddess of Elymais whose temple Antiochas vainly attempted to 
profane: Ewald more probably suggests Tammuz, whose worship 
under the name of Adonis was popular at Greek courts. 
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to us, as a personage of ancient history; nor as known to the 
Seer, as a personage of recent history, but of ITero as, the Seer 
thought, he was to be — of Nero risen from the dead, or restored 
after a period of seeming death. Although there appears to 
have been no room for reasonable doubt of the fact of Nero's 
suicide, there was a widely spread popular belief that he was 
alive, perhaps in the far east, and that his return from thence 
might be looked for. During his own generation, this belief 
gave occasion for pretenders to appear: we hear distinctly of 
two if not three ; one as late as the reign of Domitian, who 
nearly succeeded in engaging the armies of Parthia in his cause. 
When it had become manifestly impossible that Nero could, 
in a merely natural way, be alive and in hiding, still the ex- 
pectation of his reappearance by no means died out: only it 
assumed the form of a superstition. Both among heathens and 
Christians, the expectation continued down to the age of the 
Barbarian inroads: and among the Christians, it connected 
itself more or less closely with the expectation of the Anti- 
christ foretold in the Apocalypse. Was this connexion recog- 
nised by the Seer of the Apocalypse himself? 

We have already had occasion to notice an opinion according 
to which it was. If the Beast's seven heads, in xiii. 1, 2, xvii. 
10, 11 are rightly understood of individual Emperors of Rome, 
there can hardly be a doubt that Nero is one of them, and that 
he is, in some sense, identified with the predicted Antichrist. 
In all probability, the head "smitten unto death" symbolises the 
death (not denied to have been real) of Nero : he is reckoned 
(together with Augustus, Tiberius, Gaius, and Claudius) among 
the five kings that are fallen. But his reappearance as Antichrist 
is anticipated : after the reign of the contemporary Emperor, 
and the short one of his immediate successor, will appear " the 
Beast which was, and is not," who "both himself is the eighth, 
and is of the seven, and goeth into perdition." That is, the 
eighth Roman Emperor will be the revival of one of his pre- 
decessors (viz. the fifth) ; only in his revival he will be animated 
by the spirit of devilish, instead of merely human wickedness, 
as he will be possessed of devilish instead of merely human power. 
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Of course, it is certain that the Boman Empire was not 
terminated, or the visible kingdom of God established, by a 
miraculous interposition cutting short the reign of the eighth 
Emperor of Rome. If the Seer of the Apocalypse commits 
himself to the assertion that this was destined to happen, it is 
certain that his prediction failed. This will present, of course, 
no difficulty either to imbelievers in the communication to the 
Prophets of supernatural knowledge of the future, or to those 
who deny the claims of the Apocalypse to the character of 
a true supernatural prophecy: on either of these principles it 
is easy to say, ''This is what the Seer expected to happen, but 
it did not." Does it follow that, if we accept the divine 
authority of the Eevelation made to St John, we must reject 
this interpretation of his visions, as one not borne out by the 
events? The analogy of other prophecies will suggest another 
course. The resemblances between the Nero of history and the 
Antichrist of prophecy are too close to be accidental: so are 
the resemblances, it may be added, between several other his- 
torical characters and Antichrist. On the other hand, Nero and 
each of these other Antichristian figures differs &om the Anti- 
christ of prophecy in some more or less essential features : and 
none of them has done the acts, or achieved the career, or 
met with the end, foretold for him. The inference seems to be, 
that in these "many antichrists" there have been partial and 
typical fulfilments of the prophecies of the Antichrist, in whom 
they will find their final and exact fulfilment : just as the various 
Messianic prophecies of the Old Testament have found or will 
find their final and exact fulfilment in Christ, while many of 
them were partially ftdfilled — some of them even suggested — 
by events which came to pass in the day of the Prophets. 

In particular, there is absolutely no room for doubt that this 
explanation must be applied to the prophecies of the Old 
Testament which most closely resemble the Apocalypse — ^those 
in the seventh, eighth, and eleventh chapters of Daniel. The 
eighth chapter, and at least part of the eleventh, undeniably 
describe the reign, the persecution, and the overthrow of 
Antiochus Epiphanes: but, if these be regarded as having no 
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further reference, the latter at least must be condemned as 
wanting that perfect truth which appears essential to a divinely 
inspired prophecy. If however we regard Antiochus as a type 
of Antichrist, it becomes credible — one may even say prob- 
able — that those parts of the prediction which have not been 
fulfilled by the one will be by the other. Thus understood, the 
three separate visions throw light upon one another. In c. vii. 
the reference is, apparently, to the final Enemy only — the 
imagery is almost ^ exactly that afterwards used by St John in 
the Apocalypse, and the meaning presumably the same. In 
c. viii., on the other hand, while the imagery is not indeed 
identical, but closely parallel with that of the preceding 
chapter, it seems plain that the Enemy described is Antiochus, 
and his history forms an adequate fulfilment of the prediction. 
Lastly, in c. xi. we have the historical antecedents of Antiochus 
described, in even more immistakeable detail than in c. viii.: 
we hear of Antiochus himself, and of the conflict between him 
and Israel: then suddenly the historical Antiochus, with his 
ridiculous follies and miserable human vices, seems to vanish, 
and make way for a figure of demoniac grandeur, defying God 
on what, except to faith, seem equal terms. When this Enemy 
of Gk>d and His People has arisen, and developed his full 
power, the remedy is no longer to be looked for in the sword 
of the Maccabees : the champion Israel needs is the Archangel 
Michael, or indeed the Almighty Himself: the general Resur- 
rection follows, and the general Judgement. 

If the Book of Daniel be accepted as a really inspired pro- 
phecy, this series of visions admits of but one explanation. 
The oppression of Antiochus is foretold, in part for its own 
sake, as an important episode in the temporal and religious 
history of God's People : in part also as a type of a greater 
and still more important oppression. And it seems probable, 
that Nero is treated by the New Testament Seer exactly as 
Antiochus was by his predecessor — that the historical Nero is 
treated as the type of Antichrist, that the descriptions of the 

^ Only it seems that Daniel's beast had one head, not seven 
(ver. 20). 
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one pass insensibly into descriptions of the other. We may, 
consistently with our reverence for the prophecy, say, " So much 
of this prediction was realised in the Seer's age : the rest has 
not yet been fulfilled:" for we shall hold that the partial fulfil- 
ment was a foretaste and a type of a fulfilment which, when 
it comes, will be complete. 

The partial fulfilment of the prophecy concerning the Empire 
has been already mentioned (p. briv). We may say that Nero's 
real successor in the Empire was Vespasian — the 18 months 
between his accession and Nero's death being really a time of 
anarchy. The pretenders or claimants of empire who arose in 
almost every province may or may not be indicated by the 
"ten kings that have received no kingdom as yet," but it is 
arbitrary to select from among them, and recognise as de facto 
emperors, the three who were, for a few months, successively 
recognised at Rome. If we accept Nero then as the fifth of 
the "five fallen" emperors, Vespasian, the destroyer of Jeru- 
salem, is the sixth, imder whom, it is on this view probable, 
the vision was seen. His successor Titus was "not yet come, 
and when he came was to continue a little space," Le, not to 
have a merely ephemeral reign like those of Galba, Otho, and 
Vitellius, but yet a short one — about two years. And his suc- 
cessor — ^his brother Domitian — was to be a Nero : and so he 
was. 

This is, however, an imperfect and inadequate fulfilment of 
the prophecies of Antichrist in this book. Domitian was, it is 
true, a revival of Nero in his cruelty; he was, like Nero, a 
persecutor of the Church: he was also— like Nero and unlike 
the predicted Antichrist — ^foully unclean in life. But he differed 
from Nero in possessing talents and principles which, while to 
some extent they bring him nearer to the type of spiritual 
wickedness, may also be regarded as giving him the dignity of 
that power which "withholdeth" the manifestation of the Law- 
less One. Domitian was no blasphemous atheist, but was, as 
a Pagan, sincerely and even fanatically religious : and his gross 
personal vices did not prevent his having a zeal for virtue, 
which seems to have been sincere. And, for good or evil, he 
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was a Roman — ^not like Antiochus, Nero, or Antichrist, a de- 
nationalised cosmopolitan. It may be doubtful to what extent 
the Empire suffered dishonour in Domitian's days ; but at 
worst he must be acquitted of having wilfully betrayed its 
honour. 

Thus it seems necessary to look for a completer fulfilment of 
the prophecy than any that has yet been seen, while yet it is 
possible to point to a fulfilment that, to some extent^ corresponds 
with the prediction even in the minutest details. We may thus 
recognise a common element of truth in both the "preterist" and 
the "futurist" schemes of interpretation. Just as the 72nd Psalm 
is recognised as setting forth the greatness of Solomon's, "in type, 
and in truth of Christ's Kingdom ;" so the Revelation may be 
regarded as a picture of the persecution of the Church, "in type," 
by such Emperors as Nero and Domitian, "in truth" by the 
Antichrist of the last days, and as a prophecy of Christ's victory 
over both enemies, the type and the antitype. 

In fact, the method and plan of the book seems to be, that 
we have again and again a series — most frequently a group of 
seven — of pictures that plainly symbolise the approach of the 
Judgement. Up to the penultimate stage, everything would 
lead us to think the Judgement was immediately to follow: 
but the penultimate stage itself is prolonged and expanded: 
and when at last it ends, and the series is complete, it is found 
to usher in, not the end of all things, but the beginning of a 
new series of events, still preparatory for the final Judgement. 

Now whatever predictions of the Apocalypse have been or 
have not been fulfilled, there is no doubt that this feature of it 
has been realised conspicuously. In the first century-r-in the 
third — in the fifth — ^in the ninth — ^in the sixteenth — in the age 
of the French Revolution — perhaps in our own time the signs 
of the coming Judgement have multiplied. The faithful have 
seen them beginning to come to pass, and have looked up 
and lifted up their heads, as though their redemption were 
drawing nigh : while those who were not faithful, or at least 
whose faith was without love, have sought to hide from the 
face of Him that sitteth upon the Throne, and from the wrath 
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of the Lamb. And yet^ after a generation or two, the signs 
have passed away : the Judge has not come, the whole world 
has not been judged ; rather, it has taken a new lease of 
life, and become a battlefield between new forms of good and 
evil, a court for new judgements of God between them. We 
cannot say indeed that those were wrong who expected the 
Judge to appear. They were bidden to expect Him—they were 
bidden to expect Him all the more, when they saw such signs 
as they did see : and so how could they do otherwise than they 
did? Indeed, dare we say that their expectation was disap- 
pointed? The world has not been judged, but the nation, the 
polity, the generation has been : the Kingdom of God's eternal 
rest has not been set up, but they that have believed do enter 
rest. The Vision of Judgement has been fulfilled in part and 
in type : the partial fulfilment serves to stay, without satisfying, 
faith's hunger for the final fulfilment. 

Thus it seems possible to recognise an element of truth in 
both the "continuous" and what maybe called the "resumptive" 
methods of interpretation, as we did in both the "preterist" 
and the "futurist" theories. We may believe that the chief 
object of the book is to teach the Church how to prepare for 
the Lord's coming to Judgement. With that object, we are 
told, not only in general terms what signs will mark His ap- 
proach, but, in some detail, what events will immediately pre- 
cede it. But in the providence of God, the signs of His 
approach, -and events more or less resembling those immediately 
preceding it, have occurred re^ieatedly : and iku Booh accordingly 
intimates, that they will occur repeatedly. To Christians who 
had seen an almost perfect image of Antichrist in Nero, it 
was foretold that a new Nero, a perfect Antichrist, was to 
come: it was, not improbably, intimated that there would be 
in some sense a new Nero in the next generation, which was 
fulfilled in Domitian. Yet the "wars and rumours of wars" 
of the year 69 — 70 did not usher in the Second Advent : they 
passed ofi^, and left the empire in peace and prosperity. Jeru- 
salem had fallen, and Rome had tottered : but the whole earth 
sat still and was quiet : and Rome, at least, had recovered from 
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the shock. Again, in the conquests of the Teutonic barbarians, 
of the Arabs, of the Turks; or in the paganising apostasies of 
Julian, of the Renaissance, of the great Hevolution, and of our 
own day, we may see likenesses, more or less close, of the things 
foretold in this Book : He Who inspired the Book doubtless 
intends that we should. Only, while the Book was written for 
the Church of all ages, it was written apedaUy for the Church 
of the Apostles' own age, and for the Church of the last age of 
all : we need not therefore expect to find any intermediate age 
of affliction, or any intermediate enemy of the truth, indicated 
with such individualising detail as Nero and his persecution 
on the one hand, or Antichrist and his on the other. 

Certainly, there is this objection to the various forms of 
the "continuous historical" theory which have attempted to 
identify special visions in the Apocalypse with special events 
in mediaeval or modem history — that no just view of the 
history of any polity or system will support such a series of 
identifications. Indeed, there is this element of truth, or at 
least of plausibility, in such schemes, that the one national 
or local feature indicated by the Seer coincides with what men 
have learnt, more and more as time has gone on, to be the 
centre and heart of the continuous life of the world's history — 
The City on the Seven Mountains. The Revelation, it is plain, 
teUs us what the history of Rome is in God's sight : and the 
history of Rome is the one thread that runs unbroken through 
the history of the world. But it is only by the most arbitrary 
treatment — passing without warning from the figurative to the 
literal, and from the literal to the figurative — that any appear- 
ance can be maintained of a resemblance between the history 
of Rome, or of the world gathered round Rome, and the suc- 
cessive visions of the Apocalypse : nor is it possible, in honesty 
or in charity, to ascribe to the Rome of past history a uniform 
character such as is ascribed to the Babylon of the Apocalypse. 
No doubt, there have been times, — (much later than those of 
Nero and Domitian,) — when a Roman Emperor or a Roman 
Pope has presented a figure which, to the eyes of faith and 
yighteousnessj looks terribly like that of Antichrist. Godless 
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profligacy like that of Frederic II., cultivated, heathenish in- 
difference to righteousness Uke that of the age of Leo X., was 
certainly felt — and we cannot doubt, rightly felt — to be the 
antichristian power of their time, by the moral reformers of 
the Middle Ages and of the Renaissance : but it is unjust and 
unreasonable to hold the Empire in all ages, or the Papacy in all 
ages, responsible for the sins of the Empire or the Papacy in those 
ages. We who in our own age have seen the rival powers of 
the Empire and the Papacy represented by honourable Christian 
men like William I. and Leo XIII., ought to be able to do 
justice alike to Pagan Emperors like Trajan and Diocletian, to 
Christian Emperors like Henry III. and Barbarossa, and to 
Popes like Gregory I., Gregory VII., Innocent III., and Pius V. 
To treat either of these groups of men as the champions and 
representatives of Antichrist is hardly less than blasphemy 
against the work of God. 

And in fact, the identification of the Papacy with Antichrist 
admits of direct refutation. *'He is the Antichrist," says St John, 
(Ep. I. ii. 22) "who denieth the Father and the Son:" he defines 
"the spirit of Antichrist" as the "spirit which confesseth not that 
Jesus Christ is come in the flesh" (Ep. i. iv. 3). Now, whatever 
the errors of the Papacy and of the Roman Church, it is certain 
that no Pope has ever denied the truth on the doctrines of the 
Trinity and the Incarnation. The most questionable of Roman 
doctrines — ^in particular those relating to the person of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary — so far firom contradicting the true doc- 
trine of "Jesus Christ come in the flesh," presuppose it and are 
deduced (however xmwarrantably) from it. It is likely enough 
that the Papacy has in many ages incurred "the Babylonian 
woe," not in respect of theological opinions, but in proportion 
as "the mitre and the crosier" were, in Bishop Coxe's words, 

'* Sallied with the tinsel of the Caesar's diadems:'* 

but, when the Caesars themselves were the bar against Anti- 
christ, their successors or their apes can hardly be identified 
with him. One thing is plain about the Apocalypse— that it 
describes a clearly defined moral conflict between good and 
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evil, between Christ and His enemies: not a controversy in 
which good men, and men who love Christ in sincerity, are to 
be found on different sides. It is an idle latitudinarianism 
to assume that in such controversies truth is unimportant, or 
that compromise is the only guide to it; but it is something 
worse to waste on such controversies the zeal that should be 
reserved for the true war with the real Antichrist. 



CHAPTER IV. 

ANALYSIS. 

i. 1 — 3* Title and description of the Book. 

i. 4 — iii. 22. Prologue and Dedication, shewing how St John 
received from Ghiist the command to write the vision, and send 
it to the Seven Churches. 

i. 4 — 20. The vision of the Son of Man. 

ii. 1 — iii. 22. The Epistles to the Seven Churches. 

iv. 1 — ^zxii. 7. The Vision or Bevelation itself. 

A. iv. 1 — ^v. 14. Vision remaining visible through all the rest; 

shewing (eh. iv.) the divine ^ory (see Ezek. i.; Is. vi.), and 
(ch. V.) the Lamb that was slain sharing it. 

(a) V. 1 — 14. The book of the seven seals and the Glory 
of the Lamb who is worthy to open it. 

B. vi. 1 — viii 1. The opening of the seven seals, and the judge- 

ments attending thereon. Before the last seal, there appear 

(a) vii. 1—8. The sealing of the 144,000, and 

(b) 9 — 17. The assembly of the multitude of the 
justified. 

C. viii. 2 — xi. 19. The sounding of the seven trumpets, and the 

judgements attending thereon. Before the first trumpet 
appears 

(a) viii. 3 — 5. The Angel censing the prayers of the 

Saints. 
The last three trumpets are proclaimed (viii. 13) as 
Woes. Before the last of them come 

(b) X. 1 — 11. A mighty Angel having a little Book, 

which the Seer is commanded to eat : 

(c) zi. 1, 2. The measuring of the Temple : 

(d) xi. 8 — 14. The prophesying of the two Witnesses 

(Closes and Elijah?), their martyrdom and resur- 
rection. 
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D. zii. 1 — xiv. 13. The signs in Heaven and in Earth: the heads 

of the Eongdoms of God and Satan, or of Christ and Anti- 
Christ. 

(a) xii. 1 — 13. The Woman giving birth to the Man, 
persecuted by the Serpent (see Gen. iii. 15), and 
the War in Heaven. 

(&) ziii. 1 — 10. The Beast to whom the Serpent or 
Dragon (the Devil) gives his authority (see Dan. 
vii., xi. 86 sqq.; 2 Thess. ii. 8 — 10). 

(c) ziii. 11—18. The second Beast (the False Prophet) 
\rho secures the deification of the first Beast, and 
persecutes those who refuse him worship. 

{d) xiv. 1—6. The Lamb with the 144,000 of the re- 
deemed. 

(e) xiv. 6—12. Three Angels proclaim God*s Judge- 
ments, and (v. 13) a voice &om Heaven His mercy. 

E. xiv. 14 — 20. A symbolic vision of the Judgement of the earth 

(see Joel iii. 13). 

F. XV. 1 — xvi. 21. The outpouring of the seven vials, and the 

judgements attending thereon. Before the first vial there 
appears 

(a) XV. 2 — 4. The triumph-song of the victors in the 
war with the Beast. 

Before the last vial, 

(6) xvi. 13 — 16. The spirits of devils gather the armies 
of Christ's enemies. 

G. xvii. 1— xviii. 24. The fall of Babylon. 

H. xix. 1 — 21. The campaign of the Word of God against the 
Beast. 

(a) 1 — 8. The triumph-song inspired by the fall of 
Babylon: the Lamb, the Victor and the Bridegroom 
(see Ps. xiv.). 

(5) 9 — 10. The revealing Angel proclaims himself not 
divine. 

(c) 11 — ^21. The martial procession, and the victory. 

I. XX. 1 — 6. The Millennial Peace. 

E. XX. 7 — 10. The last campaign of the Devil. 

L. XX. 11 — 15. The universal Judgement. 

M. xxi. 1— xxii. 7. The glorious reign of God and His saints in 
the New Jerusalem. 

(8, 9. The revealing Angel again refuses divine 
honours.) 

xxii. 10 — 21. Conclusion. 
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CHAPTER V. 
Text. 

The Received Text of the Revelation has had a peculiar history. 
As in the other books, it is in the main a reproduction of the Text 
of Erasmus, with slight corrections which he and subsequent 
editors introduced mostly from the Complutensian text ; but 
while in the other books Erasmus used MSB. which fairly re- 
presented the current mediaeval text (itself a ilot unfaithful 
representative of the text which had established itself at Antioch 
by the time of St Chrysostom), in the Revelation he was depen- 
dent on a very faulty representative of a singular and probably 
older type of text. 

He borrowed a MS. from Reuchlin (now cited as 1), which when 
rediscovered by Delitzsch proved to be of the twelfth century ; 
but as he found it very difficult to read he thought it must be 
very old, almost of the Apostolic age. This MS. contained the 
commentary of Andreas and the text of the Apocalypse, so 
arranged that it was difficult to distinguish the two : the text 
was full of omissions, mostly if not entirely due to homoeoteleu- 
ton, and also of puzzling contractions. Erasmus printed from 
his own transcript of this MS. : his text bears the traces of 
his own clerical errors, of the influence of the commentary, and 
of the Vulgate from which he retranslated without notice what 
was lacking in his MS. 

The materials for constructing a critical text are with one 
exception scantier than for any other of the books of the New 
Testament. They are as follows. 

Greek Manuscripts. 

Uncials. Codex Sinaiticus (fc<), generally assigned to the 
4th century. Although this is the oldest MS. the text which it 
represents is by no means the best, being quite diflferent from 
that which it represents in the Gospels. It is full of grammatical 
corrections and quasi-liturgical additions, such as AmeUj Alle- 
luia^ and to the ages of ages. 
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Codex Alezandrinus (A), generally assigned to the 5th cen- 
tury. Of all extant MSS. the greatest weight is given to this. 

Codex Ephraemi (C) ; also assigned to the 5th century : pa- 
limpsest. It lacks iii. 19 — ^v. 14; viL 14 — 17; viii. 5 — ix. 16; 
X. 10 — ^xi. 3; xyL 13 — ^xviiL 2; xix. 5 to end. This MS. comes 
next in importance to A. 

Codex Forphyrianus (Pj), 9th century: palimpsest. It lacks 
xvi. 12 — ^xviL 1; xix. 21— xx. 9; xxiL 7 to end. 

Codex Yaticanus 2066 (B^), 8th century. This MS. is cited 
as B by Tischendorf ; but in order to distinguish it from the 
famous Codex Yaticanus (B) assigned to the 4th century, which 
[does not contain the Apocalypse,] it is now generally cited, after 
Westcott and Hort, as B2 ; Tregelles and others cite it as Q. 

Curdves, 182 are known to exist or to have existed (two or 
three cited by early editors cannot now be traced). They dated 
from the 10th to the 17th century. The most important are 
perhaps 1 at Mayhingen (its nearest allies are 12 and 152) and 
36, 38 and 95; 36 and 95 are closely connected with A. The 
oldest known cursive 170 (10th century), which contains the com- 
merUaiy of Andreas, awaits collation in the Iberian monastery 
on Mount Athos. 

Yersions. 

JSyriac, The Peschitto, or Syriao Yulgate, did not contain 
the Apocalypse (see p. xix). Lord Crawford's library however 
contains a copy of the Peschitto with an appendix containing 
the four minor Catholic epistles (2 Pet., Jude, 2 and 3 John) and 
the Apocalypse. The latter is to be published by Dr Gwynn 
with a retranslation into Greek (Academy, June 18, 1892). The 
Syriac in character resembles Pococke's text of the four minor 
epistles; and it appears that the Syriac Yersion hitherto known ^ 
is a revision of the Crawford version, bearing the same relation 
to it as Thomas of Harkel's version (616 a.d.) of the four minor 
Catholic epistles bears to the text published by Pococke. The 

^ It was published by De Dieu in 1627 from a late MS. at Leyden ; 
there is also a commentary in au eleventh century MS. (Mus. Brit. 
17027) from which a complete text of the same character may be 
recovere4T 
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Greek text which underlies the new found version is very ancient, 
and exhibits coincidences both with M and A, and such exceptional 
cursives as 36 and 38 as well as the Old Latin : the Greek text 
to which the revision hitherto known has been servilely con- 
formed is of a much later character. 

Old or ^ African^ Latin, Codex Floriacensis, palimpsest of the 
7th century from the Benedictine Monastery of Fleury, now at 
Paris. It contains the following fragments I 1— ii. 1 ; viii. 7— 
ix. 12; xi. 16 — xii. 14; xiv. 15 — ^xvi. 6. Fortunately also the 
whole of the text except xx. 1. — xxi. 6 is preserved by Primasius, 
Bishop of Adrumetum in the 6th century, and a considerable part 
can be recovered from the quotations of St Cyprian in the 3rd. 

Vulgate Latin, that is to say St Jerome's revision of the Old 
Latin, a.d. 383 — 385, best represented by Codices Amiatinus and 
Fuldensis (both of the sixth century). An intermediate text is 
represented for xx. 1 — ^xxi. 5 by St Augustine (de Civitate Dei 
XX. 7 — 17), who was copied by Primasius: and also by the cita- 
tions peculiar to the enlarged edition of the Testimonies of St 
Cyprian, and by the alia editio or translatio frequently cited by 
Primasius. This last was obviously used by Tyconius, and 
where as not infrequently happens Primasius' commentary differs 
from his text, it is probable that in the former he reproduces the 
text of TycoDius without noticing that his own was different. 

Memphitic, It is from its position in the MSS. which contain 
it, rather than from any difference in language or style, that 
Coptic scholars infer that the Memphitic version of the Apoca- 
lypse was not strictly speaking canonical. Hence it has been 
inferred that it dates from the interval between St Dionysius 
(c. 250 A.D.), who though he acknowledged the inspiration of the 
Apocalypse may have discouraged its public reading, and St 
Athanasius, whose Festal epistle of 367 a.d. fixed the canonical 
rank of the book for Egypt. 

Aethiopic, This version, which is assigned to the 4th or 5th 
century, treats the Apocalypse as canonical. It is supposed to 
have been made by Syrians imperfectly acquainted with Greek 
from MSS. of the same type as those used for the Memphitic 
versioQ. 
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Armenian. This rersion was made later than 431 a.d., when \ 

St Mesrob invented an alphabet for his native language into 
which the books he brought back with him from Ephesns were 
to be translated. Up to that date Syriac had been the official 
language of the Armenian Church. As might be expected from 
the connexion between Caesarea and Armenia, the Armenian 
version of the Apocalypse has affinities with the text of Andreas. 

Fathers. 

Greek. Irenaeus (c. 180 a.d.) contains so many quotations, 
that, if his great work on Heresies had been preserved in the 
original, it would have been a high authority: it is uncertain 
how far the translator is dependent upon the Old Latin. 

Hippolytus (c. 220 a.d.) quotes largely in his work on Christ 
and Antichrist, and in the Foiurth book of his commentary on 
Daniel recently printed from a MS. discovered by Qeorgiades. 
The former is largely used in a homily (wrongly ascribed to him) 
on Antichrist and the End of the World, in which those who hide 
themselves in caves and under rocks are assumed to be hermits. 
His text appears to be less redundant than that of our present 
Greek MSS. 

The same holds of the quotations of Origen (f 253), St 
Methodius (t303? 311?) and St Epiphanius (t 402). Making 
every allowance for freedom of quotation, it seems probable that 
all used a type of text not represented in our MSS. This bears 
out the impression which the language of Origen and St Jerome 
is calculated to make, that in the 3rd and 4th century a much 
greater variety of readings prevailed than can be traced in our 
present documents. 

Andreas, Archbishop of Caesarea in the latter part of the 5th 
century, wrote a commentary on the Book, which, when the 
copious materials for a critical edition have been used, will en- 
able us to determine the text he followed, which is independent 
of the Uncials, though probably on the whole inferior to that of 
the best of them. 

EQs successor Arethas (who is generally identified with the 
author of a panegyric on a 9th century saint) also wrote a com- 
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mentarj, which is of comparatively little importance for textual 
criticism, except that he mentions from time to time various 
readings for which he is the only or the oldest authority. 

Latin, Tertullian (199 — ^230 a.d.) quotes largely ; but it is not 
yet decided whether from the Old Latin or direct from the 
Greek : nor can the extent to which his text is singular be ascer- 
tained till all his works have been published with an adequate 
critical apparatus. 

St Cyprian (f 258) also quotes largely : his works have been 
edited by Hartel in the Vienna CJorpus. 

Tyconius, a Donatist grammarian of the latter part of the 
4th century, though his commentary is only known at second 
hand, is an important witness to a transitional stage of the 
Latin Text. 

St Jerome (f 420) is also important ; for his quotations by no 
means always agree with his rather perfunctory revision of the 
text. 

St Augustine (t 431) ; see above, p. Ixxvii. 

The mediaeval commentators, Beda (7th century), Beatus (8th 
century), Ansbertus (8th century) and Haymo (f 843), all throw 
some subsidiary light on the history of the Latin Text. 

The critical determination of the text is less certain than in 
the other books of the New Testament: for the materials are 
not only less abundant but less trustworthy. There is no repre- 
sentative of the so-called * Neutral Text' comparable to B or even 
to M in the earlier books. The fourth century was certainly a 
very important time in the history of the text of the New 
Testament, and during this time the text of the Apocalypse was 
exposed to peculiar dangers. It was not generally regarded in 
the East as canonical or regularly read in the Churches, so that 
the tendency of scribes to correct the supposed errors of their 
predecessors was not checked by the familiarity of the faithful 
with its language. In the West, on the other hand, it retained 
its place in the Canon unquestioned; and hence, though the 
Latin authorities do not give a better text of this Book than of 
others, they may prove to have a greater relative value than in 
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books where we still possess the * Neutral Text' Fortunately 
the Kevelation (thanks to Primasius) is the one book besides 
the Gospels, of which we have a continuous Old Latin text, 
'unmixed' though not 'uncorrupted;' and the parallels from 
Cyprian prove that the corruptions are not very serious. The 
Latin documents among other things supply evidence (unaffected 
by the frequent confusion between 3rd fiit. in -hit^ and 3rd perf. 
in -vit) that their Greek archetypes had aorists where our 
present Greek MSS. have futures. Editors however have hitherto 
adhered to the rule of basing their text exclusively upon uncials, 
and only using versions and cursives as a makeweight when 
uncials differ. So far as the cursives have been collated they 
appear to differ more from one another than the 1273 known 
MSS. of the Gospels ; but they have not yet been classified, 
though this might be perhaps facilitated, as Delitzsch thought, by 
the fact that so many of them contain the commentaries of 
Andreas and Arethas, and presmnably reproduce corresponding 
texts. 

The same type of text underlies ACP; A has preserved it 
best. C when alone is not seldom right; in c. xiii., one of the 
most perplexing chapters, it has preserved traces of a shorter 
text. CP together generally represent an unfortunate revision, 
though now and again they enable us to correct clerical errors 
in A. Bj (especially when joined by P) is the best authority for 
such an approach to a received mediaeval text as can be said to 
exist ; Gnesbach based his text chiefly on it and its cursive allies; 
grammatical difficulties are often skilfully minimised; some of 
its additions to the text of ACP seem to represent different read- 
ings rather than glosses. {^Bg is a sufficiently common group 
to shew that many of the characteristic readings of Bg are very 
old : and there is room for considerable difference of opinion how 
far this group may be used to check the group headed by 
A, and especially those readings where A stands alone. K 
also often coincides with Latin authorities. P is a genuine 
though degenerate descendant of the common parent of AC : it 
has many of the faults of Bj and some of its own. Often a 
reading is supported by a group headed PI, with or without 
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support from outlying versions. {«5P1 is also not an uncommon 
group. Both Bg and P contain a text demonstrably affected by 
the commentaries of Andreas and Arethas. Whether annota- 
tions from Melito or Apollonius may have invaded all existing 
documents is a curious question which awaits discussion. If it 
should prove (see Excursus iii.) that the Revelation grew up by 
degrees in the hands of one or more writers, this would impart a 
new element of uncertainty into the text. Spitta is of opinion 
that the Redactor is responsible for most of the grammatical 
irregularities. 
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1 "AnOKAAT^IS 'IHSOT XPISTOT, ^v 

€OwK€v avTO} ueo^, 0€i^ai toi<; oovXoi^ avrov a bet 
yeveadac iv Tdj(^et, koI iaijfiavev airoarelXa^ iia rov 
dyyiXov avrov tS SovX^ avrov ^laydvvjj, *09 ifiaprvpr)- 
<T€V rov \6yov rov deov tcaX rrjv fiaprvpiav ^Irjaov 
l^piarov, oaa elSev. ^fiaKapio^: 6 dvaytvclxT/cayv xal ol 
CLKOvovre^; roif^ X&yov^ t^9 irpoifyqreia^y Ka\ r^poOi/re? 
ra iv avrrj yeypafifieva* 6 yap Kaipb^ iyyv^. 

*'If2ANNH2 Ta?9 eirrd iKKkrjaiat^ ral^ iv rfj 
^Kaia* X^P''^ vfilv zeal elpjjvrj dirb 6 wv koI 6 fjv Kal 
6 ipj(Pfi€vo<;, Kal aTrb r&v kirra irvevfidrcDv a ivd- 
TTiov rov Opovov avrov, ^Kal dirb ^Irjcrov ^ptarov, 
6 fidprv^ 6 7r6o-T09, o 'rrpcor6roKo<; rojv V€Kpa>v, xal 
6 apx^yv r&v PaaCkitov rrf^ yrj^;, r<p d^aTrtovrt fjfia^y 
Kal Xvaavrv f)fia^ iK r&v dfiapri&v r/fi&v iv r^ aifiarc 
avroVt ^Kal iiroirjaev rjfid^ ^aaiXelav Upel^ r^ 0€& 
Kal irarpX avrov* avr& r) So^a Kal to Kpdro^ el^ roif^ 
al&va^ r&v aUovfov. dfiriv, 

''ISoi) ep^crai fierd r&v V€(f>€\&v, Kal Syjrerai avrdv 
Tra? 6(j>ffa\fi6<i, Kal oirvve^ avrov i^eKevrrjaav koI 

REVELATION ^ 



2 AnOKAAYYIS IQANNOY I. 7 

Koyfrovrai itr airov traaai al <f>v\al t^? 7^9. vai, 

dfJLTJV. 

^''E'/ft) elfiL TO a\<l>a /cat to c3, \eyei fcvpco^ 6 ^609, 
o c5i/ /cat o 171' Kol 6 ip'X^ofievo^, 6 iravTOKparcop. 

^'E'yo) ^YoDCLvvr]^, 6 aSeX^o? v/jlojv koi (tvvkoiv(ov6<; iv 
rfi ff\L'^€i /cat ^aaCkeia koX virofiovfi ev ^IrjaoVi iyevo- 
firjv iv ry vTjacp rrj xaXovfievrf Udrfiq), Sta top Xoyov rod 
ueov /cai oca rrjv fiapTvpiav irjaov. eyevofj/rjp ev irvev- 
jjiaTL iv Tp KvpiaKT} fjijuepa kol fiKOvaa oiriato fiov <f>(ovijv 
fjL€ydXr)v ft)9 oraXirtyyo^y " Xeyovar}^, *^0 fiXeirei^ ypdyfrov 
€t9 I3i^\lov, kol rrefiylrov Tai<; kirra i/CK\7](rlat% eh 
'*Ei<f>ecrov, Kol el^ Xfivpvav, xal el<; Hepyafiov, /cal el^ 
^vdreipa, koi eh XdpSei^, kol eh ^iXaBeX^elav, Koi 
eh AaoBiKelav. ^^¥ial iirearpe'^a pkeiretv rrjv <^vrjv 
fjTL^ eXaXet fier ifiov' kol eirL<npe'y^a<; elBov eirrd 
\v)(via^ 'Xpvo'ci^, ^KaX ev fi€(rq> r&v Xu)(yi,a>v ofioiov vi& 
dvOpfoirov, ivSeSvfievov TroBrjprf, xal irepce^cocrfievov irpb^ 
T069 fiaa-doi^ ^wvrfv 'xpvaav, "17 he Ke<f>aXr} airov /cat 
al Tpi)(e^ XevKal 0)9 epiov XevKov, ft)9 ^tcoi/' Kai 01 
6(l>daXfiol avTov d><; <I>X6^ irvpo^* ^*/cal ol ttoSc? airov 
ofioLOi ')(aXKoXL^dv(py 0)9 ev /cafiLvtp ireirvpayfievrff;' xal 
f) <f)(ov7f airov a>9 (fxovi) vBdrcov ttoXX&v ^^Kal e'Xjcov iv 
rrj Se^ia xeipX airov darepa^ CTrrd' KaX €k rov arofia- 
T09 airov pofi<f)aia hiarofxo^ o^ela iKiropevofievrj, xal 
7] oyjrcf; airov ©9 6 ijXco<i <\>aiveL iv rrj Svvdfiei airov. 
'^Kal ore elSov airov, eireaa irpo^ rov<; 7roSa9 airov c!)9 
veKp6<;* Kal edrj/cev rrjv Se^iav airov eir ifie, XeycoVy 
M^ f^o^ov* iyd) eifjLi 6 irpooro^i xal 6 e<r)(aro^, ^^Kal 6 
ftwi/, Kal iyevofirfv vexpo^, Kal ISov fcSi/ elfil eh rov<; 
al&va^ r&v alcovayv /cal e^o) Ta9 /c\€t9 rov Oavdrov Kal 
rov aoov. ypay^ov ovv a €tO€9, Kai a eiaLv, Kai a 
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fjueWei yiveaOat fiera ravra' *°t6 fivfrrijpiov rSv eTrra 
aarepoDV ot)^ elhes iirl t^9 he^cds fiov, koX ra^ eirra 
X\yXyia<; ra^ 'xpvaas. oi eirra aaripe^ ayyeXot rwv 
eirra i/c/cXrja'idiv elaLv Kal ai Xirxyiat ai eirra eirra 
CKKk'qaiaL elaiv. 

2 *T^ a/^ye\(p rrj^ iv 'E^ecr^ i/c/cXrjo'ia^ ypdyjrov, 
TdBe Xeyet 6 Kparwv rov^ eirra darepaf; iv rfj he^ia 
avrov, o irepiirarcov iv fieatp rmv eirrct \vj(vimv r£v 
Xpvo-div ^OiSa rd epya aov, Kal rov koitov koL rijv 
virofiovi]v aoVy Kal on oi Bvvrj fiaardaac KaKOv<Sy xal 
eireipao'a^ roif<s Xeyovra^i eaxnoif^ diroaroKov^ Ka\ ov/c 
elalv, Kal evpe^ avrov<s yfrevSel^ij ^/cal virofiovrjv €j(et^ Kal 
ifida-raaa^ Sia ro ovofid fiov, Kal ov K€KOiriaKe^, *dWd 
e^o) Kara aov, on rrjv dydirr)v <tov rrjv irpdorrjv d<f>7jKe(;, 
'^ fivrjfioveve oiv iroOev ir€irr<oKa<i, Kal fieravorjaovy Kal 
rd irpwra epya iroiqaov el he firjy ep'^ofial aoc, Kal 
Kiv^ao) rijv \vj(VLav aov ix rod roirov avrrj<s, idv fiTj 
fjL€ravorj<Trf<;, ^dWd rovro ej^et?, ore fiiael^; rd epya rmv 
NiKoXairdSv, a ko^q} fiiaw, ^6 e^coi/ oS? dKovadrto rl 
ro irvevfia \eyev ralf; iKK\7)aiav<;, rm viKo^vn Bcoao) 
avr& (f>ar/eiv iK rov ^vKov rrj<; fG)^9, o ianv iv r& 
irapaBelatp rov Oeov. 

*Kal TO) dyyeXq) rr}<i iv Sfivpvjf iKxX'qaia^i ypdyfrov, 
TdBe Xeyeo 6 irp£ro<i Kal 6 ia")(aro^y 09 iyevero veKpo^ 
Kal e^rjcev ^OlSd crov rrjv OXiyJriv Kal rrjv irr(0')(eLaVy 
dXKd irXovaio^ el* Kal rtfv ^l\aa<fyqfiiav iK rwv Xeyov- 
r<ov ^lovSaiov^ eivac €avrov<Sf Kal ovk elaiv, d\Xd aw- 
ayayyt) rov ^aravd. ^^ p/qhev <f>o^ov a pAWec<: irda')(eiv. 
ISov fieWei fia'kelv 6 hid^oXo^ i^ vfiwv eh (fyvXaK'qv, 
Xva ireLpaaOrjre' Kal e^ere 0\LyJrcv rjp^poav SeKa, yivov 
7rt(7T09 a^p* Oavdrov, koI Sdxrco aoc rov ari(f>avov rfj^ 
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fct)^9. ** 6 e^cov ov<; dfcova-drco ri to irvevfia \eyec rai^ 
€/cKXr)0'Lai^' 6 vikSv ov fir) aBcKrjO^ ex rov davdrov rov 
hevrepov, 

*®Kal TO) dyyiXfp Trj<; iv HepydfMp iKK\7)a'ia<f 
ypdylrov, TdSe Xeyec 6 €')(tov ttjv pOfi(f)aLav rijv BioTOfjLov 
TTjv o^elav "OlSa ttov KarocKet^i, oirov 6 Op6vo<s tov 
%aTavd, /cat Kparel^ ro ovo/xd fiov, Koi ovfc fjpvriao) tt^p 
TricTLP fiov \jcaX\ iv rat? 'qfiepac<; 'Ai/rtTra?, o fidpTV<; fiov 
6 inaTO^ fjLov, 09 dTre/crdvOr) Trap" vfiiv, ottov 6 ^aravd^i 
KaroiK€L, "a\V e;^o) Kara aov oXtr/a, ore e^€fc9 ifcel 
Kparovvra^ rrjv BcBa)(7fv ^aXadfi, 09 ihlhaaxev rtp ^aXd/c 
fiaXeiv (TKdpBaXov evdyinop r£v vmv ^lapai]\ <f>arf€ip 
elBtoXodvra KaX iropvevaat, ^^ovro><; I;^€t9 Kal av Kpa- 
rovpra^ rrjv ScBa'yrjp tcop ^ ifcoXairdv ofiolto^. ^^fiera- 
v6r)O'0v el Be fir}, ep'xpfiai <joi raxv, /cal TroXefirja'a) 
lier avTcSv iv Trj pofi<f>aLa rov arofiaro^ fiov, "o e^coi/ 
0S9 aKovadro) ri to irvevfia Xeyev Tal<s iKtcX7)alac<i, 

t£ PiKOVVTC 8(0(70) aVT^ TOV fldpva tov K€/CpVflfl€V0V, 

Kal BaxTO) avT^ ylrrj<f>op XevKrfV, xaX iirl ttjp '\lrrj<f>op opofia 
Kacpop yeypafifievop, o ovBel^ oiBep el fit) 6 Xafi^dptop, 

*®Kal TO) dyyeXtp tt)? ev &vaTeipoc<i eKKX7)aia<; 
ypd^lrov, TdBe Xeyei 6 vib<f tov deovy 6 ?^o)i/ Tov^i 
6<t>daXfiov^ avTov <»9 <f>X6ya 7rvp6<:, Kal oi iroBes avTov 
ofioioi ')(aXKoXvfidv<p ' "OZSa aov tu Ipya, Kal ttjp 
opfdirrfp Kal ttjp TriaTiP, Kal Ttfp BcaKOviap Kal ttjp 
vTTOfioprjv aov, Kal Ta epya aov Ta ea^aTa irXeiova 
j&v Trp(OT(0P, *^aX\' l^o) KaTa aov, otc d^pels ttjp 
yvpaiKa 'lefaySeX, 17 Xeyovaa eavTTjp irpo<l)rJTCP, Kal 
BiBdaKcc Kal irXapa tov^ ifiov<; BovXov<;, iroppevaai Kal 
(payelp elBo>X6d%na, ^kov eBwKa avT^ 'xpopov ipa fieTa- 
vorjari, Kal ov Oikec fieTaporjaav €k t^9 iroppeia^ avTi]<i. 
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"fcSoi) /SaXXo) avTfjv eh /cklmjVy koX rov<; fjLoi'y^evovTa^ 
fi€T avT7]<; €69 OXiylrcv fieyaXrjv, idv firj fierapoija-ova-cv 
etc T&v epytov ainri^, ^koL ra ri/cva avrrj^: a7ro/cT€v<S iv 
davdrtp' Kal yvcoaovrai irda-ai al iKK\7)aiai in iy(o 
etfii 6 ipavv&v ve(f)pov^ fcal Kaptia^' koX Bdxrco vfuv 
€fcdcrT<p Kara rd epya vfiwv. ^vfuv Be \eyto roh \oi- 
iroh Toh iv Svareipoi^iy Zaov ovk exovaiv rrjv BiBaxv^ 
ravTTjv, oXrtve^ ovk eyvaxrav rd Raffia rod ^aravd, &s 
\eyovaip, Ov /SdWo) €^' vfid^ aWo 0dpo^' ^ttXtjv o 
e^ere tcparrjaarey ci')(pL ov dv ^fo). **Kal o vik^v koX 
6 rrjpoiv d'xpi t€\ov<: rd epya fjboVy Saxro) airr^ e^ovciav 
€7n T&v eOvcov ^ kclL Trocfiavel avrov^ iv pdfiSo) (TtSrjpa, 
ci)9 rd (TKevf) rd xepafiLKa avvrpi^erai, co? Kayon et\/q<f>a 
irapd Tov irarpo^i fiov ^koI i<oao> avr^ tov darepa 
Tov irptolvov. **o e')((ov 0^9 dKOvadrm ri to irvevfia 
\eyei rah eicKK'qalat*;. 

3 *Kai TO) drfyeXtp t^9 ev XdpSeavv iKKKrjala^ 
ypd'^ov, TaSe Xeyet e^coi/ rd eirrd irvevfiara tov deov 
KoX T0V9 eirrd darepa^;' Olid aov tu epya, oti 6vofia 
€^6t9 OTi 5559, /cal veKpo<i el. *yivov yp-qyoptav, Kal 
arrjpto'ov rd XoLird a efieWov dnroOavelv • ov yap evprjKa 
aov Ta epya TreTrXrjpayfieva ivcoinov tov deov fiov, 
^ fivnj/jMveve ovv 7ra)9 eTK/q<f>a^ Kal ijKova-a^;, Kal Ttipeiy 
Kal fUTavo'qo'OV. idv ovv fir) yprfyoprjari^y Vj^to 0)9 /cXe- 
fTTTj^y Kal ov firj yvayajf irolav &pav i^^co i'lri ere. ^dXKa 
€^€^9 oKi/ya opofiara iv ^apBeaiv, d ovk i/juoXvvav Ta 
ifiaTia avTa)V' Kal irepiirarrjaovfTiv fi€T ifiov iv XevKol^, 
OTI0 a^ioi elatv. ' 'O vvk&v ovT(o<i Trepc^aXelTac iv Ifia- 
TLOi^ XevKol^' Kal ov firj i^aXeiyjra) to ovofia avrov iK 
Ti;9 ffl/SXov Trj<; ^0)779, Kal ofioXoyrjafo to ovofia avTOv 
iwoTTiov TOV iraTpo^ fiov Kal ivdwiov tSv dyyeXaov 
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avTov. *o €'X(op oSv aKovadrto tl to irvevfia \eyec 

^Irov, TaSe X4y€c 6 ay 10^, 6 dXyjOivo^, 6 e^tov ttjv tcXelv 
Tov AaveiS, 6 dvolycov /cat ovSelf; KXeitreiy kcli Kkeuov 
KaX ovheis dpoi^ei' ^OlBd aov rd Ifxya* IBov SeBtoxa 
ivfOTTCOv aov dvpav rjv€<pyfi€V7)v rjv ovBel^ Bvvarai KkeuTai 
avTtjv • OTC fjLiKpdv ^ e^et9 Bvvafup, koX irripi^a'd^; fiov 
TOV \6yoVf Kol ovK 7fpvi]a(M> TO ovo/jA fJbov» ^IBoif 
BlBA €k Trj<; avvayayyrjfi tov XaTavd t£v XeyovTtop 
iavTov^ ^lovBaioi/^ elvat, /cal ov/c eltriv, dWd yjrevBovTai* 
IBov TTotrjaoy avTOv^ iva ^^ovacv teal TrpoaKVprjaovaiv 
ivoiiriov t£v iroBAv aov, /cal yvdavp otc eyo) Tfydirrjo'd 
(re. ^^OTV iTi]pf)a-a^ tov \6yov 7^9 v7rofiov7J<; fwv, Ka/yci 
ae Tfiprjo-a) €k ttj^ &pa^ tov ireipaafiov Trj<i fieWov- 
ar)^ ep'xeadaL eirl Trj^ olKovfi€V7j<: 0X179, irecpdaac tov<; 
KaToitcovvTa<i iirl t^9 7^9. ^^ep^ofiat Tayy* KpdTei o 
ej^€t9, Lva fjLTjBeU Xd/877 tov a'T€<f>av6v aov. "6 viK<Sv, 
iroiTjatD avTov aTvXov iv tc5 i/ao) tov deov fiov, koX efo) 
ov fit) i^eXOrj €Tiy KoX ypdyjro} iir* avTov to ovofui tov 

0€OV fiov, KOi TO OVOfia Tl)9 7roX€ft)9 tov deov fiov, T7)9 

Kai,vrj<i ^lepovacCKrifi, rj fcaTafiaivovaa i/c tov ovpavov 
diro TOV deov fiov, KaX to 6vofid fiov to fcaivov. *'6 ex<i>v 
01/9 d/covadTco tl to irvevfia \eyec TaA9 eKfcXrfalai^. 

**Kat TO) dyyek(p t^9 ev AaoBi/cta eKKX'qaia^ 
ypdy^oVy TaSe Xe^et 6 dfirjv, 6 fidpTv<; 6 7r«7T09 fcal 
dXr)0iv6<i, rf ap^i) T7J<s KTiaew^ tov deov* "OZSa aov to. 
epya, oti ovt€ 'v/ri;^po9 el ovtc ^eaTo^;' o<f>€Xov ^jrvxpo^ 

179 r} f€(7T09' '"oi;T6)9 OTl ^\ia/[)09 eZ, Xal 0VT€ f€<7T09 

ovT€ '^v')(p6^, fiiXXo) ae ifieaac ifc tov aTofuiTo^ fiov. 
OTL Xey€L<i OTL JlXovaLO^ elfiLy xal ireirXovTrfKa KaX 
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ovSkv 'xpeiav €y(o), koX ovk olha^ oti av el 6 raXaiirmpo^ 
KoX iX€€ivo<;, Kol TTTw^o? KOI Tv^Xo? Kol yvfip6<;' ^^avfi- 
fiovKevm aoi arfopd<Tac Trap* ifwv ^valov TreTrvpcofievov 
€K irvpo^y Iva TrXovn^ayf;, koX l/juaTui Xevxd, Xva irepi- 
/SaX^y fcal fiij <f>avep(o6fj rj alayyvi) tt)^ yvfivoTrjTOf^ trov 
fcal KoWvpiov €y')(^pia'ac Toif(; 6<f>0aXfiov<: aov, Lpa 
fi\€irrj<i, ^^iya> oaov^ iav <f>i\Wy iXey^^o) xal Trachevay 
^rjKeve oZv kol fieravorfaop. ^^IBov earriKa eirl Ttjv 
dvpav Kcu Kpovfo* idv tls aKovarf 7^9 <f>(i>vrj<i fjuov, koI 
dvoi^ rrjv Ovpav, elceXevo'Ofiai Trpb^ avrov^ KaX heLirvrjato 
fier avTOV, koI avro<; fier ifiov. ^^'O viKoiv, Soia-o) 
avrS /caOla-ai /jl€t ifiov iv t<S dp6v(p fiou, (09 xdyo) 
ivlKr)a'a, koX iKajBiaa fiera tov irarpof; fiov iv tcS 
6p6v<p avTov. ^6 €')((ov 0S9 dKOvadTto tI to irpevfia 
\ey6L ral^i iK/c\rjaiaL<;. 

4 ^Mera ravra elBov, /cal ISov Ovpa 'qvetpyfiivij 
iv Ttp ovpav&, KoX rf (f^wvrj rf Trpcirr) ijv rj/covaa 0)9 
adXinyyo^ \dkova7)<; fier ifiov, XeyeoVy 'Ai/a^a cS^e, 
Kal BeL^o) aoi a Set yeviadai fiera ravra. ^evOeay^; 
iyevofi/qv iv Trvevfiari' KaX IBoif dp6vo<; CKCLro iv tg5 
ovpav^, Ka\ iifi rov Opovov Ka0i]/j,€vo<; * '/cat ica6rip,€vo<; 
ofioio<; 6pd(T€C Xi6(p ido'irihi koX aapBitp, Kal ipi<; kvkXo- 
Oev rov dpovov ofioio<; opdcrei a/Mapa/yBivrp. *Kal kv- 
k\60€v rov dpovov dpovoL eLKoai reaaape^' Kal iirl 
T0U9 Opovov^ eiKoai rea<Tapa<; tt pea/3 vripov^; KadTjfievoviy 
'irepi^e^Xrjfjbivov^ iv Ifiariot^ Xev/cot9* kol iirl ra<; Ke<f>a- 
\a<i avrayv crre<l>dvov^ "^pvaov^;. ^ Kal eK rov dpovov 
iKTTopevovrac darpairal Kal (fxoval Kal j3povraL Kal 
eirra XafMirdhe^ irvpos Kaiofievai ivdiriov rov dpovov, 
d elciv rd eirrd Trvevfiara rov deov* ^Kal ivoiinov rov 
dpovov 0)9 ddXatraa vaXuvrj ofiola KpvcrdW^, Kal iv 
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yukfTip Tov dpovov Koi KVtcKtp rov Opovov retrtrepa ^Sa 

yifiovra 6<f>0a\ficip efiirpoaOev kcu OTrurOev, ^ icai to 

t^wov TO irp&Tov Ofiotov XeovTi, xal to hevrepov ^Aov 

ofioiov l^of^xV' ^^^ '^^ TpLTOV ^(&ov c^wv TO TTpocoyirop 

a>9 avOpdiroVy koL to reraprov ^^v ofioiov der^ irero- 

fjbhftp. ^KoX ra reca-epa f(g5a, ?i/ /caff ev avrAv e'xcDV 

dva irrepvya*; e^, kvk\60€v koI eamffev yefiovav o^OaX- 

fiwv, Kol avdirava-Lv ovk exovaiv '^fiepa^ koI vvKro^y 

Xeyovre^, "Ajio^ arfco<i 07*09 Kvpios o 0€O^ 6 iravro- 

KpaTfop, 6 ffv Ka\ 6 dv fcal 6 ep'xpfievo^. 'Kal orav 

hciaovo'cv ra ^£a So^av koI rtfiriv teal ev^api^arlap rS 

Ka0r)fiivq> iirl r^ Opovo), r^ ^wvtl eh tov^ alwva^ twv 

alcivayv, ^^irea-ovvTac oi etfcoa-t rea-a-ape^ irpea-^vrepot 

ivdiriov TOV KaOr)fi€vov iirl tov Opovov, kol irpoaKwrj- 

aova-cp T^ ^wvTC €49 tou9 aiwva^ twv alcipcop, xal ySo- 

Xovtrip T0V9 o"T€0ai/oi/9 avTwp iptoiriop tov Opopov, Xe- 

yoPT€^f '*''Aft09 ely 6 Kvpio^ /cal 6 Oeo^i fifi&p, Xa^elp tt^p 

Bo^ap fcal Ttjp Tifiifp /cat Tr)p Bvpafitp' otc <rv exTiaa^ 

tA irdpTa, /cal Bca to 0eXr)fid aov rjaap Kal i/cTiaOrja'ap. 

5 * Kal elBop eVl ttjv Be^vdp tov /caOrjfiipov iirl tov 

dpopov fii/SXiop yeypafifiepop eacodep Kal 67riadep, KaTe- 

a-(f>payca'fi€POP a'(f)pa>yla'cp eTrrd. ^koI elSop dyyeXop 

ia"xypop Kr}pva<TOPTa ip (fxovjj fieydXtj, T/9 aft09 dpoi^ai 

TO fiifiXioPy Kal Xvaai tcl^ a'<f>pa/ylSa<$ avTov; ^koX 

oifBel^ ihvpaTO ip Ta> ovpap^, ovBe iirl Trj<: yrj^, ovSe 

viroKaTO) Ttjf; 7779, dvol^ai to ^i^lop, ovt€ ffXeireiP 

avTo, *Kal [iyo)] eKXaiop ttoXv, oti ovSel^ d^io^ evpidrj 

dpot^ai TO fiiffXlop ovT€ jSXiireLP avTo, ^Kal eh ck t&p 

TrpeafivTepayp Xeyei fioiy M^ /cXate* ISoit ivLKrjo'ep 6 

Xicop o €K Ttj^ <f>vX7J^ 'louSa, 97 pi^a AavelB, dpol^ai to 

0cl3Xlov Kal tA9 eTTTa a-(f>parylSa<i avTov, ®Kal elBop ip 
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ljJk(T(^ Tov dpovov KoX TcSv Te<raap<ov ^tptoVj koX iv fiiatp 
T&v irpetT^urepfoVy dppiov iarrj/ca)^ w ia^ayfievov, e^^cov 
K€para eirriu xal 6(f)6aXfioif^ errrd, ol eltrip ra eirra 
irvevfiara tov OeoVj direaraKp^oL eh iraaav rifv yijv. 
''kol fjhBev KoX etXrj^ev ix t^9 Sefm? tov Kadrjfiivov 
€7rt TOV dpovov. ^Kol 0T€ cKaficv TO fii^loVf TO, Teaaepa 
^tpa Kol ol eiKoa-L Tetra-ape^ irpeo'^vTepoi eireaav ivanrtov 
TOV dpviov, €')(pvT€s 'cKtuTTO^ KcddpaVy KoL <f>vd'Ka^ ')(^pV(Ta<i 
y€fiova'a<i Ovfiia/MaTcov, ai elaiv ai Trpoa-evxal t&v arfitov ' 
^KaX aSovaip ^Br)v tcatvqv, XerfovTe^y *'Aft09 eZ Xafieiv 
TO fiifiXlov, fcal dvol^ac tcl^ a^fyparfiBa^ avTOV' otl 
ia'<f>ar/f)^ koX riyopaaw; tw Oe^ iv rc5 atfiaTi aov i/c 
irdatf^; 0i;X^9 icaX yXoitTcr)^ kol Xaov koX edvov^;, ^^koX 
i*7roL7ja'a(; avTov^ t<^ 0eip rip,&v ^aaCKeLav koX iepel^' 
KoX ^ao-CKevlalova-Lv iirX t^9 7^79. "/cal elhov, koI 
T^/covaa a)9 (f>oi)V7)v dr/ye\o}V iroWoov KVKKxp tov dpovov 
fcal T&v foio)!/ KoX To^v TTpecfiirripoov; fcal riv 6 dpidfjbo^ 
airr&v fivpcdBef; fivpidBtov fcal x^XioBe^s j^tXtoSo)!/, **\e- 
yovT€^ i^(ov^ fieydXr), "K^hov e<mv to dpviov to ia-(f>ay- 
fiivov Tuiffelv Tffv SvvafjLiv Kal wXovtov koI a-o(f>iav koX 
lo-'xvv Kal TLfirjv koX So^av Kal evXoyiav, ^^Kal irav 
KTiCfia o iv T& ovpavw, Kal iirl t^9 7^9, koX viroKaTfo 
T^9 yrj^y Kal iirl t^9 daXda-arj^ ioTcv, Kal tcu iv avTol<; 
iravTa, rjkovo'a XeyovTa^^y To5 KaOrjfievfp iwl tov dpovov 
Kat t£ dpvlq) r) evXoyia Kal r) TCfii) Kal 17 Bo^a xal to 
KpdTo<; eh TOV9 al&va^ t(ov aidvoDV, "Kal Tct Teaaepa 
i^&a eXeyov, ^Afiijv Kal 01 irpea^vTepoi eireaav Ka\ 
irpoa-eKivqaav. 

O *KaA elBov oTe ijvoi^ev to dpviov fiiav iK twv 
ewTa a(f>parfiBwv, Kal rfKovaa ev6^ iK t(Sv Teaadptov 
^wcov XeyovTO^:, w ifxovif ^povTrj<;, "l^tp'^ov, ^Kal elBoVy 
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KoX ISoV tTTTTOV X€l/#C09, /Col 6 fCa0'J]fl€VO^ GIT aVTOV €')(WV 

To^ov icaX iSodff avT^ o-re^aj/o?, zeal i^\0€v vlk&v, 
luu Xva vvKtiari, 

'Kai 0T€ fivoL^&f Ttfv a<f>paylSa ttjv Bevrepav, rjKovaa 
rov Semepov ^toov Xiyojrrost ^Kp)(Ov, */cal ilp^Xdev aXKo<; 
liTTTO^ wuppos' KoX Tc3 Ka07ffi€P<p €7r* avTov iBoOfj avrS 
Xa^elv rrfv elpijpijp €K T1J9 71)9, fcal Xva dKKrfKjov*i <T(f>a^ov- 
atv KoX iSoOrj auVcS fidy^aipa fierydXij: 

'^Kat 6t€ ffvot^ev rrjv a-^parf&a rifv rpirrfUj rj/cova-a rov 
TpLTov ^coov XiyovTo^ij *'Eip'Xpv, Koi elBop, koI IBov cTnro^ 
fjiiXa^, Koi 6 KaOrffievo^ iir avrop Ix^^ ^vyov iv rfj X^t/jl 
avTOv. ^Koi rj/covaa 0)9 (fytoinfp ip fiiatp t&p rcaadpoDv 
^oi(op Xeyovaav, Xo2i/tf cirov S7)papLov, koX rpei^ xpipcxe^ 
fcpcOSv Srjpapiov tcaX to eXaiov /cat top oIpop fiij dSiKijarf^;, 

^Ka). 0T€ '^poi^ep Tr)p a<f>pcpylSa ttjp TeTdpT'qp, 
ffKovaa ifxovTfv tov TCTapTov ^^ov XeyopTOf;, "^p^pv. 
^Kal elBoPj teal ISoif Xiriro^ ')(\xop6<;, Kal 6 fcaOij- 
fiepo^ iirdpm avTOVj opojMa avT^ 6 0dpaTO<;, Kal 6 ££779 
ij/co\ov0€i fi€T avTov, Kol iSoffrf avToh e^ovaia iiri 
TO TCTapTOP Ttj^ 7^9, aTTOKTelpai ip po/j^aLa koX ip Xtfim 
/cal ip dapdT(pf xaX viro tSp ffrjpitop Ti79 7179. 

''Kal 0T€ rfpoi^ep TtfP irep/rrrTjp a'<f>payiSa, elSop vtto- 
kuto) tov Svauaa'T'qpiov ra^ '^v^a^ t&p ia'<l>ar/fi€VQ)P 
Bict TOP Xoyov TOV 0€ov, fcal Sia Tf)p fiapTvplap ijv eixpv' 
^^Kot expa^ap (fxopfl fieydXjjf XeyoPTe^iy ''Efi)9 ttotc, 6 
BeairoTTj^i 6 ar/io^ Kal dXrj0cp6^, ov Kpipec^ Kal eKBiKCi^ 
TO al/jua rifiwp ix t£p KaToiKovpTtop iirl t^9 7^9; "/cal 
ih607j avTol^ cKdcrq) aToXif XevKrjy Kal ipp€0i] avToU 
ipa dpairavo'CiypTai €TI ^popop fiLKpop, €6)9 TrXrjpwcrcoaip 
Kal oi avvhovXoL avTWP Kal oi dheXi^ol avTWP, ol 
fxiXXopTe^ diroicTeppea0ai 0)9 *al avToL 
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"Kal elSov ore fivot^ev ri)v a^paylBa rifv €KTf}v' 
KOI (TCiafid^ fj^&fWi iyeveroy koX 6 ^Xaov iyevero fieXa^ 
o)9 acLKKO^ Tpt^ti/os% ical rf aeKrjvr} oKt) iyevero (09 atfuij 
^^Kai 01 darepe^ tov ovpavov eireaav etV tijv yrfv^ co? (rvKr) 
/SaXKev tou9 oKvvdov^ avrrj^, viro dvifiov fieyoiXov aeco- 
fxevrj* ^*KaX ovpavov dtfe'^^oDpiadTj 0)9 fiifiXiov kXurao- 
fievoVf Kal irdv 6po^ xal vrjaof; i/c r£v tottodi/ avrwv ixc- 
vt^drja-av "/cal ol ^aaCKels rri^ 7^9, koX oi fieyiaTdve^f 
KoX ol ^i\iap')(pi, Kal ol irXova-LOty koX ol la'^vpoi, Kal 
TTOM hovKos Kal €\€v0€po^ €Kp%/^av eauTOv^ et9 ra (Tirrj' 
Xaia Kal eh Ta9 Trirpa*; r&v opetov, "/cai Xeyovaiv roU 
opeaiv Kal Tal^ irerpai^;, Jleaere i<f> r/fid*;, koI Kpv'^are 
r}fid^ diro Trpocciirov tov KaOrjfiepov errl tov OpovoVy Kal 
airo TTj^ opyrj^ tov apviov otl rfKuev rj rjfiepa tj 
fieydXr) t^9 opyi)^ avTWv, Kal Ti<; hvvaTat (TTaOrjvai; 

7 *Kal fjiCTa TovTo elSov Teacapa^i dyyiXov^i 
icTooTa^ iirl Ta9 Teaaapa^ yfovla^ t^9 7179, KpaTovvTa^ 
Toif^ Teaaapa*; dvefiovs Trj<; 7^9, tW fiij irvirf av€fio<; 
€7rl T^9 7^9, fii]T€ iirl T^9 BaXdao-i)^, fiijTe iirl irav 
hevipov. *Kal elhov aXkov ayyeXov dvafiaivoirra dnrb 
dvaTohrjfi rfkiov, l)(pvTa a<f>paryiSa deov ^mvTo^* Kal e- 
Kpa^ev ifxjDvrj fieyd'K'p Toh Tcaaapaiv drfyeKoi^, 0I9 iBoOrj 
avTol^ dBiKfjaai ttjv yrju Kal Ttfv ddXaaaaPy ^Xeytov, 
lArj dZiKrfa'qTe ttjv yrfv, firfTe ttjv 6d\aaaaVy fxrjTe tcl 
BivBpa, d'xpi a^fyparfia-ayfiev tov9 BovX.ov<: tov deov rjfimv 
eTrl Tcop fieToiiroyv avT&v. *Kal fiKOvaa tov dpidfiov 
Twv e<Tif>paytafiev(ov' eKorbv TeaaepaKoma Teaaape^ 
)(^c\id8ef;y ia'<f>paryta'fievoi Sk irdari^; <f>vXrj^ vmv ^laparjX' 
^eK <f>vXr}<i ^lovBa, BciBeKa ^iXiaS69 eaff^pa/yiafievoL* €k 
<f>vXrj<; 'Povfi'JjVy BdBeKa ;^tXiaS€9' eV <f>vXi]s Tab, ScoBcKa 
;^tXtaSe9' *eV <l>vX7J<; ^Aaijpy BooSeKa ;^t\taS€9* €K ^vXrj^ 
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^€^0a\€Lfi, SwBexa 'x^ikidBe^' ix <j>v\rj^ M.avaaarj, Soi- 
Sexa )^i\idB€<;' ^iK if>v\rj<; Xvfieoiv, SoiBcKa ;)^t\^a£€9* itc 
<l>v\r}<; Aevel, ScoScKa ^^tXtaSe?' i/c (f>v\rj^ 'I<rcra;^a/[), 

Se?* €K <l>v\rj<s 'loxn;^, BdBexa %t\taS€9' ifc ^v\rj^ Bevca- 
fieiv, SdSeKa y^iXcdSe^; ia<f>p€g/yia'fi€voi, 

^Mera ravra eiBoVy /cal IBov S;^Xo9 ttoXu?, ov dpiO- 
/j/f}<rai avrdv ovBel^ iBvvaro, ex iravro^ eOvov^ koX ^v\&v 
Kol \a&v Ka\ ffKaxramv, ia-roore^ ivwirtov rod dpovov koI 
ivoiinov rod dpvlov, irepifiefiXrjfiivov^ ardkcL^ XevKa^, 
Kai ipoivLKe^ ev Tai^ yepaiv avroav kuv Kpa^ovtriv 
ifxov^ fieyaXrf, X&yoPTe^, 'H atorr^pia rw Oe^ rip,mv rip 
Kadriiiev(p hrX to3 6p6v<p, koX tc5 dpvi<p, "/cal iravre^ 
ol ayyeXoi ela'TijKeurav kvk\<p tov dpovov xal r&v 
TTpeajSvTepoov kol tSp Teaa-dptov ^(owv, /cal eTretrav 
evdmov tov dpovov hrl ra Trpoaoaira avrmVj fcal rrrpoC' 
€KVPrjaav t^ de^y "Xeyoin-e?, ^A/itjv' r) €v\oyia koI yj 
Bo^a Kal 7) aoif>la KaX rj €Vj(apiaTLa KaX r) Ti/uLt) kclI 17 
BvvafJLt^ Koi 17 itrxy^ rm detp ^fi&v et? rov^ ai&va^ r&v 
alcovfov • dfi7]v. *'Kai dwe/cpiOT) el^ e/c rmv Trpea^t/repfov, 

XiyODV flOly OvTOl 01 7r€plfi€fi\7Jfl€VOl TU^ {TTo\d<; Ta9 

Xeu/ca?, TiVe? elcrivf xal 7r60€v rjiXOov; "/cat etprfKa 
avT^f Kvpci fioVy av 6lBa*;» koI eVirev fioc, Ovtol elatv 
ol ip'x^ofjLevoi ifc r?)? ^\n/r€fi)9 t^9 fieydXrj^;, xal eifKvvav 
ra^ (TToXa^ avTa>Vy teal iXev/cavav avra^ ev tc5 aXfiart 
TOV dppLov, "5m TovTo elaiv ivfoinov tov Opovov tov 
deoVy KaX XaTpevovacv avTS rjfiepa^; KaX vvkto^ iv to5 
i/ao) avTov* KaX 6 Kadrjp^vo^ iirX tov dpovov a'K7)va>a'€i 
iir avTov<;, ^^ov ireivda'ova'iv Irt, ovBe Bi/^^rfo-ovaiv ert, 
ovoe fir) Treatj €7r avTov^ o rjXto<i, ovoe irav xavfia. otc 
TO dpviov TO dva fieaov tov Opovov Troifiavel avTov^, KaX 
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6 6€0<i irav Bdxpvov ix t&v otf>da\fi&v avr&v, 

8 ^Kal orav i^voc^ep rrfv (r(f>parflSa rfjv ifiSofirjv, 
iyevero (Tiyr^ iv r^ ovpav& a)9 rifiUopov, ^koX etSov 
T0U9 eirra dyyeXov^, ot ivdiriov rod 0€ov iaTij/catriv, 
Kal iSodrja-av avTol<; eirrd adXinyyef:, ^/cal aWo? dy- 
76X09 ^X^ei/, xal iarddr) iirl rov dvaiaarqpioVy €')(fov 
Xt^avtorov j(pvaovp' kclL iSoOrj avrtp Ovfitdfiara TroWd, 
Xva hwaei ral^ 7rpoa'€ir)((u^ t&v dyltov irdvrmv iin to 
dvaicumjpiov to XRva-ovv to iv(OTnov tov Opovov, */cat 
dpefif) 6 Kairvo^i t&v 6vfn,apATO>v toI^ Trpoae\r)(al^ twv 
dr/uov, i/c %€fc/309 TOV dyyeXov, ivdtinov tov deov. ^koX 
eXXrji^ev 6 dyyeXo^ tov Xt^avtoTov, Kal iyifiiaev avTov 
CK TOV TTvpo^i TOV OvauLO'T'qpLov, teal efiaXev ei9 Ttfv yrjv' 
Kal iyivovTO fipovTol fcal ijxoval Kal da-Tpairal Kal 
a-eiafioff, *Kal oi eirTa ayyeXoi ol e)(pvT€^ tcl^ iirTa 
tToKtrirfya^ rjToifiaaav ainov*; Xva aaXTriamaiv. ^Kal 
6 7rpwT0<; iadXTTKrev, Kal iyev€T0 j(aKa^a Kal irvp fie- 
PiiyyAva hf aXfiaTU, Kal i^TjOr) e^9 ttjv yrjv Kal to 
TpiTov T^9 7^9 KaTCKar), Kal to TpLTOv TWV BivSpcov 
KaTCKdr), Kal Tra? 'XPpTo^ 'xX<opo<i KaT€Kdrj, ®Kal o 
Sevrepos dyyeXo^ itrdXirurev, Kal <b9 0/009 p^iya irvpl 
KaLop^vov i^XijOrj et9 ttjv ddXaaaav Kal iyeveTo to 
TpLTOv T^9 OaXda<rr}9 alp/i, ^Kal diriOavev to TpiTov 
TWV KTcap^aTwv TWV iv Tji OaXdaajif Tct e)(pvTa '^v')(d^^ 
Kal TO TpLTov Tft)i/ irXoiwv St€^0dp7)(rav, ***Kal 6 TpiTo^ 
ayyeXo^ ia-dXirta-ev, Kal eirea-ev €k tov ovpavov dcTTfp 
pMya^ Kat6p,€vo<; w Xap/ird^, Kal eireaev iirl to TpiTOv 
T(3j/ iroTap^wv, Kal iwl Ta9 Trqyd^ twv vBdTwv. "/cal Td 
ovop^a TOV daTepo<; Xeyerai ^Ky^ivOo^' Kal eyivcTO t6 

TpiTOV TWV vidTWV €4*9 a'>^LV0OVy KoX IToXXol TWV dvffpW- 
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TTfov aired avov ix T(av vSarcov, ore iiriKpavdi^a'av, *'^Kal 
6 rerapro^ ayyeKo^ iaaXirtaev^ koX iwX'^yr) to rpirov 
Tov rfKiov KoX to rpirov rrj<; a-eXrjvrj^ kcu ro rpirov r&v 
aoTepayVy Xva a-KorcaOf} ro rpirov avr(ov, koX rj rnjbipa 
fiTf <l>dvrf ro rpirov avrrjf;, kuX "q vv^ 6p,oi<o<i, **Kat 
elBov, Kol fJKOvo-a €v6<; aerov irerofievov iv fieaovpavT]- 
fiarCj \eyoi/T09 (jxovfj fieydXjj, Ovai, ovai, oval rov<; 
KaroiKOVvra^ iiri rrf^ yrj^;^ i/c tcSi/ Xolttwv ^xovmv 7779 
(raXirvyyo^ rwv rpt(ov dyyeXcov r&v fjueWovrayv aaX- 
Tri^eiv, 

9 ^Kal 6 irefiirro^ 0776X09 icrdXTna-ev, fcal elSov 
darepa i/c rov ovpavov ireirrfOKora eh rrjv yrjv, xal 
eBodrj avrw ^ Af\et9 rov <f>pearo^ rrj^ dfiva-aov, ^Koi 
ffvot^ev ro <f>piap t^9 dfivaaov, Kal dvefirj Kairvbf; ex 
rov <l>p€aro<; (09 icairvo^ /ca/xivov fieydXrjf;, teal iaxoriaOi] 
6 ^Xco^ Kal 6 drjp eK rov xairvov rov ^pearo^' ^xal e/c 
rov fcairvov e^Xdov aKpihes el<; rrjv yrjv, xal iSodrj 
avrai^; i^ovcia, <»9 expv<nv i^ovaiav 01 aKopirioi ri]^ 
7?79* * Kal eppedri avral^ Xva fiif dBcfctjaoixrcv rov "Xpprov 
T^9 7»79, ovBe irav 'xXfopov, ovhe irdv SivBpov, el fiTj rov<; 
dv6pa>7rov^ oXrive^ ovk e'xpvatv rrjv a<f>pa'ylha rov Oeov 
€7rl r£v /jLer(07ra)v, ^xal eBoffrj avraU Xva fii) diroKrei- 
vcoatv avrov^, dXX* Xva ^aaavco'd'^a'ovrai fiijva^ irevre* 
Kal 6 ^aaavtafio^ avrSv ft)9 ^aaaviapLO^ aKopirlov, orav 
iraio'Tf dvOpayrrov' ^Kal iv Tat9 rfpspais ixeivai^ i^'qrrj- 
(Tovavv 01 avOpoairoi rov ddvarov, Kal ov fii) evpTjaovavv 
avrov Kal iindvfiriaovaiv dirodavelv, Kal if>exrf€L 6 
ddvarov dir avr&v. ^Kat rd 6/JLOca)fiara rwv aKpiBcov I 

ofioia Xinrot^ rfroifiaafievoi^ els iroXefioVy Kal iirl rds | 

Ke(f>aXd<i avrwv d)s <Tre<f>avoL ofiotoc XP^^^* ^^^ '^^ h 

irpoawira avr&v (09 irpoaoDira dvOpfOTrtov ^Kal et'^av 



-n 
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Tpi')(a<i ft)9 rpi'ya^ yvvai/c(ov fcal ol oBovre^ avrwv w 
XeovTcov fiaav, ^KaX el'^pv 0d}paKa<; <b9 Owpaxa^t cri- 
Brjpov^' /cal 71 (fxovrj riv Trrepvyayv avrwv cb9 (fxovrf 
dpfidrcDV Imrtov iroKK&v Tp&^vTwv ek TroXcfiov. ^^Kai 
€')(pv<rw ovpd^ ofJLola^ aKopirioi^y koX Keirrpa' koX iv 
rai^ ovpal<; avr&v rj i^ovaia avrojp, dBcKrj(rac tou9 dv- 
OpcoTTOv^ fiTfva^ 7r€PT€. ^^expv(nv eir avrAv fiaaiXea 
TOP ayyeXcfv t>}9 dfivaaov ovofia avT& 'Eifipaiarl 
^AfiaBBdif, KOL iv rfj ^^W'qviicfj ovofia €^€C ^AiroWvayv, 
**'H oval Tj fiva dirriXdev' IBov epyerai ere Bvo oval 
fi€Ta ravra. 

" Kal 6 €KTo% ayyeXo^ iadXinaev, Kal ij/covaa (fxovrjv 
fiiav i/c ToSv Teaadpayv KcpdroDV rod dvaiaa-rrfpiov rov 
y^vaov Tov ivdainov tov Oeov, ** Xeyoirra rtS €Kr<p d^yeXtp 
6 e'xjcov T7JV adXiruyyaj Avaov tov<; riaaapa^ dyyeXov<; 
Tov<i BeBe/Jbevovff eVl t£ irorafifp r& fieydXrp lBiV(l>pdTy, 
**/cat iXv0rjaav oi reaa-ape^ ayyeXoi ol i^TOtfiaa-fievot eh 
TTfV &pav Kal rjfiepav Kal firjva Kal ivcavrop, Xva diroKrei- 
vtoatv TO rpiTOV rwv dvOpooTrcov. ^Kal 6 dpiO/jub^ twv 
arpaTevfidrtov rov imrtKov Bvo fivpidBe^i fivpidBcov tjkov- 
aa TOV dpidfJLov avT&v. ^^ Kal ovto)9 elBov tov^ Xmrov^ 
iv TTJ opdcei, Kal rov^ Ka0r)fi€vov<; iir avTtov, e^oj/ra? 
OcopaKa^i Ttvplvov*; Kal vaKivdivov^ Kal 0€i(iB€i<:' Kal al 
K€<l>aXal T(Sv Xirirtov q>9 K€<\>aXal XeovroDV, Kal iK r&v 
aTO/judrayv avrSv iKiropeverav irvp Kal Kairvo^i Kal ffelov, 
^^diro tSv TpLWV 7rXr)ywv tovtcov direKTdvOrjo'av to 
TpiTov Twv dvOpaiircov, iK TOV 7rvp6<i Kal TOV Kairvov Kal 
TOV deiov Tou iKiropevopAvov e/c twv (TTOfidTODv avT(ov. 
r) yap i^ovaia twv iTnroyv iv Tip aTOfiaTC avTwv iarlv 
Kal iv Tat9 ovpal(; avTcov al yap ovpal avTtSv ofioiac 
o(f)€a'iv, e'^fovaai K€<l>aXd<i, Kal iv avTal<$ dBiKovaiv, 
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*®Kol ol Xoiirol T&v avdpWTToyVt ot ovk aireKTavd'qtrav 
iv ToZ? ifX/q^al^ ravrcu^, ovre fierevii^trav ck twv epymp 
T(Sv 'XJ^Lp&v avrmp, Xva fit} irpoa'KVvri<rova'Lv ra haifiovta, 
K(u ra €ihto\a rd 'x^pvad /cal ra dpyvpd Koi ra '^oKKa 
Koi ra Xidtva fcal ret ^vXiva, a ovre fiKiireiv ivvamat 
ovre aKov€Lv ovre irepiirarelv, ^^Kal ov fi€T€v6ff<rav i/c 
T&p <I>6p(0v avT&p ovT€ i/c T&p <l>apfiaKi(ap avTa>p, ovre 
Sk t^9 iroppeias avrmp, ovre ix r&p KXep^fidrtop avr&p. 

10 ^Kal elSop aWop ayyeXop la")(vpop Karafiai- 
popra ifc rov ovpapov, irepcfie^Xrjfiepop pe<f>e\rjPy koX 17 
IpL^ eirl Tr)p /c€(f>aX7fp avrov, koX to irpoaoiirop avrov a)9 
6 i]Xio^, KOL ol TToSe? avrov d)<; (ttvXoi irvpo^, '/cal €')(^(i}p 
ip TTJ X^V* o,^^^ fiifiXapiStop rfpecpyfiepop* /cal edrj/cep 
TOP TToSa avTOv TOP Se^iop iirl t^? ffaXda-a-rj^y top Be 
evdypvfMOP eirl 7779 7^9, ^/cal expa^ep (jxapjj fieydXij Sawep 
XeoDp fivKaTat* xal ot€ e/cpa^ep, iXdXrja-ap ai eiTTa 
fipopral Ta<i eavTWp ijxopd^i, */cal ot€ iXdXffaap ai 
eiTTa fipopTaL^ efieXXop ypdxl>€CP' /cal ffKovaa ijxop^p 
eK Tov ovpapov, XeyovcaPy %^pdr/ca'Op a eXdXrfaap ai 
eiTTii /3popTai, Kal fiij avTa ypd'^^, ^Kal 6 ayyeXo^, 
OP elSop eGTWTa eirl t^9 0aXd(r(rr)<; Kal eirl t^9 7^9, 
fjpep Trjp xelpa avTOv ttjp Se^cctp et9 top ovpapop, ^Kal 
difioaep ep tw ^&ptl eh tou9 aiwpa^ tSp aloiptop, 09 
eKTiaep top ovpapop Kal Tct ip avT&, Kal Ttfp yrjp Kal tcl 
ip avT^y Kal Tf)p 0d7uur<rap Kal ra ip avTj}, Uti xRovo^ 
ovKCTL €<rrat/dXV ip raw '^fiepai^; t^9 (jxoprj^ tov ifiBofiov 
dyyeXov, OTap fiiXXrf aaXTri^eip, Kal iTeXeadrj to fJuvaTrj- 
pifOv TOV deoVy a)9 evriyyiXvaep tov9 eavTov SovXov^ Toif^ 
irpo^rfTa^. ^Kai 17 <l><oprf ijp TjKOvaa ix tov ovpapov, 
irdXip XaXovaap fier ifiov, Kal Xeyovaap^ '^Tirar/e, Xdfie 
TO iStfiXaplBiop TO 'qp€(py/jb€POP ip Trj %€t/9l tov dyyiXov tov 
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effTOJTO? iirl t^9 daXdaarj^ /cat imi ttJ? 7^?- ^/cal 
cnrrjKdov irpo^ top ayyeTi^v, Xiyav avr^ hovvai fioi to 
^LpkapLhiov, KoX Xeyet fjLotj Aa/Se /cal KaTo^arfe avro' 
KaX iriKpavel aov rfjp tcoiXlav, aW* ev r£ oTOfiarl aov 
ear at, yXvKV 0)9 /xeXt. ^^/cal eXafiov to fiifiXapiBtov eV 
T779 X^^P^^ '^^^ drfyeXoVf fcal fcare^cuyov avro' teal fjv iv 
T^ CTOfiaTl fjLOv w fieKiy yXvKV' /cal ore ^{jxx/yov avrot 
iinfcpdvdrf rf KoCKia fiov. ^^Koi Xiyovaiv fioiy Act ae 
irdXcp Trpo<fyrfT€va'ai iirl Xaol^ Koi ^dveaiv xal yXioaaai*; 
fcal fiaaCXevo'iv 7roWo69. 

11 ^Ka^ iSodrj fioi xaXafio^; ofioio^ pdfiStpy Xeyeov, 
''Eyeipe, kol fi€Tpr)<rov rov vaov rov deov, koi to Ovava- 
arripLoVy Kol tov<; irpoaKVvovvra^ iv avT^' ^koI rr^v 
avXr}v rrjv e^cadev rov vaov eicfiaXe l^aoOev, /cal fir) 
avrffv P'Crp'qa-y^y on iSodrj rot? Wveatv Kal rrjv iroXiv 
rrjv dyiav iraTrjO'ova'LV pjrjva^i TeaaepdxovTa Svo. ^Kal 
Sdao) TOL^ Svalv fidprvaiv fiov, Kal Trpotfyrjrevo'ova'iv 
r)pLepa<i x^XLa^ hia/coaia^ i^ij/covTa, Trepi^efiXrjfjLevot ad/c- 
Kov<;. ^OvroL eiaiv ai Svo iXaiai, Kal ai Svo Xv^viaL 
ai ivmiTbov Toif KvpLov ttj^ 77)9 ecrTc3T€9. ^Kal ec tv<; 
avTOv^ OiXec dSiKrja-aL, TTvp iKiropeverai ck tov arofia- 
T09 avro^Vy Kal KareaffUt TOt'9 ix^pov^ avrwv Kal €l 
Tt9 avrov^ deXTjarj dBcKrjo'aLy ovro)*; Bel avrov d'rro- 
KTavdrfvaL, ^ovroi e')(pvatv i^ovaLav KXelaat rov ovpa- 
vov, iva fiT) i6T09 ^p^XV '^^^ rjfi€pa<i Trj<i Trpo^reia^ 
avT&V Kal i^ovavav exovaiv iirl rwv vSdrtov, o'Tpe<f>€vv 
avra et9 al/Lta, Kal irard^ai rrjv yrjv ev irdatj TrXrjyy, 
oadKL^ iav deXtjatoaiv, ^ Kal orav TeXeaoDacv rfjv fiap- 
Tvpiav aifT&Vy to dijpiov to dvafialvov eK rri^ d^vaaov 
iroirjaev fieT avT&v iroXefioVj Kal vCKijaei avTOVf;, Kal 
diroKTevel avrov^. ^Kal to TTTw/jua avTwv errl Trjf; rrXa- 

BEVELATION B 
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rela^ t^v TroXeco^ rrj^ fieyaXr)^;^ ^ri^ fcaXelrat irvev- 
fjMriKw^ XoSofia Kot AlyirrrTo<i, oirov koX o Kvpco^ 
aifT&v €<rravp€o0r), ^xal /SXeirovciv ix rwv Xaa>i/ Kai 
i^vK&v KoX yXaxrawv Kal iOvcov to Trrwfia avr&v r/fiipa^ 
Tp€i^ Kal rifiiav, Kal ra irroyfiara avT^v ovk a(f>Lov<Tt,v 
TeutfPaL et? fivtffia, Kal oi KaToitcovvT€<: eiri rrj^ yrj^ 
yalpova-iv iir ai/rot?, Kal ev^paivovrai' Kal Bo^pa 
irefiyjrova'cv aXXijXov^, on ovtol ol Svo irpoi^rjrat ijSa- 
advicap tou9 KaroLKOvvra^ i'rrl Trj<; yrj^, "/cat fiera 
ra? Tpet^ rffiepa^; Kal ^fic<Tv irvevfia fa)^? €#c rov Oeov 
eurrfkOev iv avToU, Kal earrfo-av iirl tov^ TroBa^ avrwv, 
Kal <f>6fio^ fiiya<; iTreireirev iirl rovs Oetopovvra^ avrov^, 
"/cat fiKOV<Tav (fxoirqv fieyaXrjp ck tov ovpavov Xeyovcav 
avToU, ^Avdj3aT€ c5Se. Kal dpelSrjaav et9 top ovpapop 
ip TTJ P€<f>€Xrf, Kal iOedprjcap avToif<; ol i')(j9pol avro^p, 
*'Kal ei' iK€Lpy Ty Spa ifyepero a€L<Tfi6<; fieya^, Kal to 
heKarop t^9 ttoXco)? eireaep, xal direKrdpOijo'ap ip r^ 
ceccfKp opofiara dpOptoircap ^tXtaSe? ewrd* Kal oiXoiirol 
€fJL<f>o^oc iyepopTOy Kal eScoKap So^ap to) decS toO ovpapov. 
^*'H oval rj hevrepa dnrrfXOep* Ihov rf ovai ff Tpirr) €p')(eraL 
Ta%u. 

^'Kat 6 e^hofio^ ayycXof; ia-dXirtaePy Kal iyepopro 
(fxopal fieydXac ip to) ovpaptp, Xeyovaac, 'E^ei/eTO i] 
^axriXela rov Koa-fiov tov Kvpiov rifiwp Kal rov ^piarov 
avTOVy Kal ^aciXeva-et et9 toi)? aiwpa<; twp alcipcop. 
^*Kat ol eiKoa-i rica'ape^ irpea'^vrepot ol ipcoiriop rov 
0€ov, oi KoOrjpTaL iirl rov*; Opopov*; avrwp, eireaap iirl 
ra irpoacoTra avroop, Kal irpoo'eKvpTjaap tw Oe&y ^^Xiyov- 
Te9, Ev'^apiarovfiip <toi, Kvpi€ 6 Oeo*; 6 TraPTOKpdrcop, 
o OOP Kal 6 TfPj in etXr)<f>a<; T7)p Svpafiip aov t7)p fieydXrjpf 
Kal i^aa'iX€v<Ta<;, ^^koI ra cOpt) wpyiaO-qa-aVy Kal ^X0€P 
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« 

V ^pyv ^^^> ^^^ ^ Katpo^ Twv v€Kp&v xpiOrjvat, teal 
Sovvat TOP fiiaOov toI^ BovXoi^ aov Toi^: 7r/>o^7;Tat9, fcai 
Toh ofyvoL^ Kal rol^ <l>ol3ovfi€POi^ to ovofid aov, toi^ 
fiLKpov: K(u Tol^ fi€ydXoi,<;y teal hunf^Oelpai rov^ Bia- 
<f>6€ipovTa<: Tr)v yrjv. "Kal rjpolyrf 6 pao^ rov 6eov 6 ip 
TO) ovpap^y fcal w<l>0'i] rf /cifiarro^ t^9 hiaOrfKri^ avrov ip 
T^ pa& avTOV* teal iyipopTO currpairal kol (l>€OPal koI 
/3popTal teal aeurfJLo^ zeal 'xaXa^a fieydXr), 

12 *Kal a-rjfietop fieya cS^^i; ip r^ ovpap^, yvptf 
7r€pi/3€ffXr)fi€jrrf top ^Xlop, xal rj aeXijpr) viroKaTto rcop 
TToh&p ai/T^9, icaX iirl Ttj^ K€<f)a\r}f^ aiJT^9 ariif^apo^ 
daTepcoP SdSe/ca* ^/cal ip yaaTpl S^ovaa xpd^ei whi- 
povaa teal /Saaapi^ofiepf} Tc/ceip. 'Kat <S<l>0ij aXKo 
(rrjfielop ip t^ ovpap^, teal ISov BpdKODP irvppo^ fieya^y 
e')((U)P K€<f)a7ia^ kirrd koX /cepaTa Si/ca, xal iirl Td^; 
K€(l>aXd^ avTov kirrd BiaB'qfiaTa* ^/cal ^q ovpd avTOv 
avpei TO TpiTOP T&p da-Tepwp tov ovpapov, Kal e/SaXep 
avToif^ 649 TTfp yf}p. Kal o BpdKWp ea-TqK€P ipoiinop 
T^9 yvpaiKo^ T^9 p>eKKov<rq^ T€K€tP, Xpa orap T€kij, to 
T€KPOP avrf}^ KaTa(f>drfrj, ^fcal €T€/c€p viop, apcep, S9 
fjiiXXet irotfiaLP€LP irdpTa Ta Wpr^ ip pd^h(p acBrfpa' 
Kal 'qpirdaOr) to t€Kpop auTtj^ irpo^ top 6e6p koX 
TTpo^ TOP Opopop avTov. ®/cal 7j yvpt) €<f>vy€p eh ttjp 
epijfwp, (iirov e^ei Toirop '^Toifiaafiipop diro tov deov, 
Xpa iK€i Tp€<l>ova'tp aifTtjv rjfiipa^ ^A\/a9 BiaKocla^ 
e^TjKOPTa. 

^Kal iyepero iroXefio^ ip tS ovpap^' 6 Mt^a^X Kal 
ol ayyeXoL avTov tov iroXefirja-ai, fieTct tov SpaKOPTO^, 
Kal 6 Spdxfop iiroXe/j/rja-ep Kal ol ayyeXoi avTov, ^Kal ovk 
t<T'xy<Tap, ovBe T07ro9 evpiOrj avT&p eri ip t^ ovpap^. 
^Kal i/SX'^Of) 6 SpdK€OP 6 fieya*;, 6 o<f>t^ 6 dp^alo<;, 6 Ka- 

b2 
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Xovfievo^ Bcd^oXo^ Kal 6 XaTava<;, 6 ifKav&v Tr)v oIkov- 

fjueprjv o\r)V ifiXqOrf el^ rrjv yrjv, kcli oi a^ehjoi avrov 

fjL€T avrov i^rjOria'av, *°Kat fiKOV<ra (fxovrjv fieydXrjv 

iv TO) ovpav^ Xiyovcav, "Aprt eyivcTo 17 a-toTijpia Koi f) 

SvvafjLtf; Kal rj /Saa-tXeia rov Oeov i]fi&Vy teal 97 i^ovaCa 

Tov l^pioTov avrov* ore i/3X7]0rj 6 KaTTjyopo<; t€ov aSek- 

<l><5v rifimVf 6 Karrfjopciv avr&v ivdiriov rov Oeov rffimv 

i^fiepa^ Kal vvkto^, "/cat avrol ivi/crjaav avTov Bca to 

alfia rov dpviov, Kal Bia rov \6yov t^9 fiaprvpia^ 

avTWV, Kal ovK r/ydinjaap rr^v '^x^tjp avrwv d')(^pL 

Oapdrov, ^^Sca rovro ev<f>paive<Tde ovpavol Kal ol iv 

airrol^ aKr)vovvT€^, oval rrjv yrjv Kal rrjv OdXaaaav, 

oTi Karcfir) 6 Sta)8o\o9 7r/509 v/xa? e^coi; Ovfwv fieyaVj 

elhw on oXiyov Katpov e-)(€L, *^Kai ore elhev 6 hpdKcov 

on i^XriOri ek rrjv yrjp, ihiay^ev rrlv yvvaiKa t/T£9 €T€K€V 

TOV dpceva* ^*Kal iSo0r}<Tav ry yvvacKi ai hvo irrepvye^ 

TOV deTov TOV fieydXov, Xva Trenyrat el^ ttjv eprjfiov eh ' 

TOV Toirov ainrj^;, oirov Tp€(f>eTai eKel Kaipov Kal Kacpod<f 

Kal ij/JLiav KaipoVy dwo irpoacoirov tov o^eo)?. **/cat 

e^aXev 6 0(f>L^ €k tov oTOfiaTo^ ainov oiriao) t^9 7^- I 

vaLKo<; vBoyp 0)9 iroTafJuoVy Xva avTTjv iroTafioKfyoprfTOV 

'rroii]<Tr}. ^^Kal e^OTjOnjaev V yv '^V y^vaiKVy Kal ffvoi^ev 

Tj yrj TO KTTOiia avTrj^, Kal KaTeinev tov iroTafwv ov 

efiaXev 6 Bpdxcov eK tov CTO/xaTO^ avTOv. ^^ Kal oopyiaOri 

BpdKODV eirl tjj yvvacKif Kal dirrjXOev Troirj<raL iroXefiov 

fieTa TCuv XoLTTWv TOV (TireppLaTo^ avTrj<:, t&v Tr)povvTa)v ' 

Ta9 ivToXd<; tov Oeov Kal i'x^ovTODV ttjv /juapTvplav 

'lijaov, I 

^®Kat ia-TdOr)v iirl ttjv a/xfiov t^9 OaXdaarj^;, 13 ^Kal 
eiSov €K T^9 OaXd<T<Tr)<; Orjpiov dva^atvov, expv Kepara 
BeKa Kal K€<f>aXa^ CTrra, Kal iirl twv KepaTcov avTov Sexa 
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SiaBijfiaray teal im ra? K€(f>aXa<: avrov ovofjuara pKa- 
^(fyrffiuif;. ^kol to Orjpiov o elBov rjv ofioiov iraphaXu^ 
KoX oi TToSe^ avTov w ap/cov, ical to a-TOfJua avTov w 
(TTOfia XiovTO^. xal eh(OK€v avr^ 6 Bpdxcov Ttjv Svvafivv 
avTov, KOI TOP dpovov avToVy /cat i^ovirvav fieydkrjv, 
^Kol /juUlp eK Twv K€<f>aX£v avTov c»9 i<T<f>ayfi€V'i]v eh 
OdvoTov Kai 1; irXrjyrj tov Oavdrov avTov iOepairevdrj. 
Kol iOavfJucurev oXi] rj yrj otrLa-to tov Orjplov, ^koI Trpoa- 
eKvvrjcav t^ Bpd/covrc otl eSeoKcv ttjv i^ovaiav tS 
Orfpitp, KoX 7rpo(r€Kvvr}<Tav tS 0rjpifp, Xer/ovTe^, Tfc ofjuotof; 
TfS 0r)pLtp ; KOI T19 hvyarau iroXefji-fja-ai fi€T avTov; 
'^Kol iSodrf avT& arofia XaXovv fieydXa teal ^Xaa^fiLa^* 
KoX iSoOrj avT^ i^ovcia 7roirj<Tai, firjva^ T€(r<T€pdKOVTa 
Bvo, ^/cai fivoL^ev to (TTOfia avTOV eh /3Xa(r<fyrjfiLa^ 7r/>09 
TOP 6e6v, fifXa(r<fyrj/j,rj<Tai to opofia avTOv, Koi ttjp (tkijptjp 
avTov, TOU9 ip Tc3 ovpap^ a/crfPOVPTa*;. ^ koX iSoOrj 
avTfp iroirjaai iroXefiop fieTct tAp dy{<t)P, koi PiKrja-aL 
avTov^' /cal iSoOrj avT(p i^ovtria eVl Trdaap <f>vXrjp 
teal Tixiop fcal yXo^aa'ap Koi €0po<;. ^xal Trpoa/cvpijaov- 
(TIP avTOP irdpTe^ oi KaTOiKovpTe^ iirl tt}^ 7^9, ov ou 
yeypairTat to Spofia avTov ip tcS /3il3Xitp tt}^ f(&)^9 tov 
dppLov TOV iaifycpyfjuipov diro xaTajSoXrjf; koc/mov. *E? 
Tt9 e^€t oi^, aKovcdTay. '^E? Tt9 eh alxM'O.Xaxriap, eh 
al'XjMaXoxriap virdrfei* el Tt9 ip fia^^aipy diroicrepel, Bel 
avTop ip fia'xaip'p diroKTapOrjpac, cSSe i<TTip 17 virofiopr) 
Kol fj iriaTC^ tcSv dyuop. 

"Kal elSop aXXo dnjpiop dpa/SaiPOP ix t^9 7^9, koI 
el'XjEP /cepaTa Svo o/Moca dppifOy koX iXdXei C09 BpdKtop. 
"/cat TTJp i^ovaiap tov irpcoTov Orjpiov iraa-ap iroiel 
iparmop avTov' KoX irotei ttjp yfjp kol tou9 ip avTjj 
KdTOiKovpTa^ LPa TTpoaKVPijaovaip to 0r)pcop to irp<aTOp, 
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ov eOepairevOri Tq irXrjyrj rov Oavarov avTov* ^^koI irotel 
a-'ijfiela fieydXa, Xva koX irvp iroufj tcara^aLvetv ix rov 
ovpavov et9 ti^p yrjv ivwiriov r&v avOpoiirwv, **/cal 
irXava tou9 KorotKOvvra^ iirX t^9 7179, StA tcl (rrjfieia 
a iS60r) avT^ Trocrjaai ivciiriop rov O^jpioVy Xeytov Tol<i 
/caroi/covccp eirl rrj^ 7^9 Trotrjaat elxova r^ dijpi(p &9 
ex€t rrjv TrXriyrjv t^9 fJuax'^'^PV^ ^^^ e^rfaep, "/cat iBoOrf 
avrm Bovvai irvevp^a rfj cIkopi rov dr)pioVy Xva xai 
XaXi]<T7f rj el/cobv rov OnjptoVy xal Troiijcp i<roc iav p/rj 
irpoa-KVvqa-coaiv T17 el/covc rov drfplov diroKravO&a-iv. 
"/cat TTOiel TTOPTa^, tou9 p^iKpov^; koI roif^ p^aKovSy 
teal T0U9 7r\ou<r«>i;9 /cal tou9 'jrT€0)(ov^, koX tov^ iXev- 
0€pov<f Kal T0V9 BovXov^, Xva Swa-tv avroh )(^dparffjLa 
iirl T79 X**po9 avT&v t^9 S6fta9, fj iirl to p^irayirov 
avrmv, " /cal Xva p/ijri^ Svvrfrai dfyopao'ai rj TrayXtfcai, el 
p,fj e^ft)i/ TO ')(apar/p,ay to ovopu tov Orfpiov, ^ tov dpiO- 
p,ov TOV ovop^oTo^ avTOV, llo€ rj (TOfpta eanv. o e)(<ov 
vovv y^tfyitrdTO) tov dpt6p,6v tov 0r)plov* dpi0p,d<; yctp 
dvOpcoTTov ioT-lv* Kal 6 dpi0p,6<; avTov ^^S"'. 

14 *Kal elhoVy Kal IBov to dpviov karo^ iirl to 
opo^ Xkov, Kal p»er axnov cKaTov Tca-a-epdKovTa Teccape*; 
'X^iXidSe^, €^ov(Tac to ovop^a ainov Kal to 6vopu tov 
iraTpo^ avTov y€ypap,p,€vov iirl t&v p,€T(07rcov avTOiv. 
"/fal i]KOV<Ta <f>a)vrfv eK tov ovpavov a)9 <f>(ovr)v vhaTcav 
TToXXSyv, Kal C09 <l>€Ovrjv /3povT7j<; p^eydXr)^' Kal rj (fxavrj 
f}V YiKovaa 0)9 KtOaptpBoiv KcOapi^ovTcov iv Tai9 KiOdpai^ 
avT&v, ^Kal ahov<Tiv [0)9] €pSi)v Katvtfv ivdiriov tov 
Opovov, Kal ivciiriov r&v TeaadpcDV ^^tov Kal t&v irpe- 
a^irrepoyv, Kal ovSel^ ihvvaTo pxiOelv rrjv toSijv, el prj ai 
CKaTov Tea-aepdKOVTa Te<r<Tap€^ %t\taS€9, oi rjyopacp^voi 
diro T^9 7^9. *ovToi eliTiv ot p^cTct yvvatK&v ovk ipLoXvv 
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Orfaav irapOevoi yap eltnv, ovtoi oi dKo\ovOovvT€<: 
T& apviq) oTTov av virar/y, ovtol rjyopdo'Oijaav utto 
Twv avOpcoTrav, airap'xrj r^ 0e^ Kol tc3 apvUp, ^koX iv 
T(p oTo/juaTi avr&v ov^ evpeOij yjrevSof;' dfjLcofioc yap 



elfTLV, 



^Kal elhov aXkov ayyeXov ircTOfievov iv fieaovpavrj- 
fUiTi, I'XppTa evar/yeXiov aldviov evayyeXiaaL iirl rov<; 
/ca0r)fi€pov<; eTrl T7j<; yrj^f /cal iirl irav e^i/09 Kal ^vkrjv 
KaX yXUxTO'av Kal Xaov^ ^Xiycov iv (fxDvy fJ^eydXy, ^o^tj- 
Or)T€ TOP 0e6v, KoX 86t€ avTtp Bo^aVy on rjXOev rj Spa 
T^9 Kpiaeo)^ avTOV • teal irpoaKwrjaare tcS iroirfa-avri rov 
ovpavbv Koi rrjv yrjv Kal OdXaaa-av Kal 7rrjyd<; vSd- 
Tcov, ®Kal aWo9 S€VT€po<: ayyeXo^ ^KoXovOrfaev, Xiycov, 
"ETrecrei/, eirecev Ba)8i;\a>i/ 17 /jueydXrjy rf ix rov otvov rov 
Ovfiov Ttj^ TTopveia^i avrrj^f TreiroTCKev irdvra tcl €0vrj, 
*Kai aX\o9 dyyeXo*; rpLro^ rfKoXovOrjcev avrol^y Xeytov 
iv <l>(t>vfi fieydXrfy E? Tt9 irpoa-KVvel ro ffrjpiov Kal rrjv 
etKova avTOVy Kal Xafi^dvei ')(dpayfJLa iirl rov fieTciirov 
avTov, rj CTTi rrjv X^^P^ avTov, Kal avro^ inerai, €k tov 

olvOV TOV Ov/JLOV TOV OeOV, TOV K€K€pa<T/JU€VOV aKpdTov iv 

Tc3 TTOTTfpitp T^9 opyfj^ avTov, Kal ^aaaviaOrjO'eTaL iv 
irvpl Kal 0€L(p ivcoTTtov dr/yeXcov cuyUov, Kal ivwTnov tov 
dpviov ^^Kal 6 Kairvo^ tov fia<Tavi,<Tfiov avTwv eh 
alwva<; aloiva>v dva^aiveu Kal ovk €xov<tcv avdiravctv 
rip^pa^ Kal vvkto^ oi irpo<TKVvovvT€<i to drfplov Kal ttjv 
etKova avTov, koI et tl<: 7ui/j,/3dv€t to ^^payfia tov 
ovofiaTo<; avTov, iloe rj virofjuovij twv ayitov €<TTiVy 
ol TrjpovvTe^ tA9 im-oXd*; tov Oeov Kal ttjv TricTLV ^Iijaov, 
^'Kal YiKOv<ra (fxovrj^ iK tov ovpavoVy Xeyovari^y 
Tpdy^ov, iAaKapLot ol vcKpol oi iv Kvpup d'rrodvri<TKOVTe<; 
dirapTi. ^ai, Xeyet to irvevfia, Xva dvairarjaovTau iK 
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Ta>v KOTToyv avTwv to, yap epya avrwv aKoKovOel fier 



avTwv. 

14 



Kal elBov, /cal ISov v€<^eKr) XevKrjy koX iirl rrjv 
v€<f>€\r)v KaOrjfievov Ofjuotov vi^ avOpwiroVy e^cDV iirl rrj^ 
K€<f>a\fi<; avTov <TT€(f>avov ^pucroOi/, Kai iv rfj x^^P'' 
avTOV h^iiravov o^v, ^^Kal a\Xo<: ayy€\o<: i^rjXOev i/c 
Tov vaov, fcpd^a)v iv (fxoi/fi fjueydXy t^ /ca6r)fiiva) iirl t^v 
v€<f>€\r}<;, Ilifiy^ov to Sperravov aov, fcal Oepia-oVy on 
ffXOev 7] Spa Oepia-aL, on i^rfpdvOrj 6 Oepio-pi)^ rr)^ 7^9. 
^^fcal €0a\€v 6 Ka67]fji€vo^ 67rl Trj<f v€(f>€\'i]^ TO Sp€7ravov 
avTov iirl rfjv yrjvj xal eOepiadri ri yrj. 

"Kal aX\o9 01776X09 e^ffkOev ex tov vaov tov iv tcS 
ovpavtp, ^X!^^ "^^^ avTo^ Bpeiravov o^v, "Kal aXXo? 
a77eXo9 i^ffXOev ix tov Bvava^oT'qpioVy e^oyv i^ova-iav 
iirl TOV TTVpo^' Kol iifxivrjaev (fxovfi fjucyaXy tc3 e^ovTi 
TO Bpeiravov to o^v, \iyayv, IH/jaItov aov to hpiiravov to 
o^v, icaX Tpvyijaov tou9 fioTpva^ T179 afiiriXov t^9 7^9, 
OTt rjKfjLoaav at o'Taxl)v\al avT7}<;, ^^xal €0a\€v 6 dyy€\o<; 
TO Bpeiravov avTov eh Trjv yrjv, /cal iTpvyrjaev ttjv dp,- 
ireXov T^9 7179, icaX e^oKev €t9 ttjv Xrjvov tov 6vp»ov tov 
Oeov TOV fieyav, ^/cal iTranjOrj rj \r)vd<; l^codev t^9 
7ro\€(»9, fcal i^rjXdev alp,a i/c t^9 \y)vov dxpi t&v 
XoXcvd^v T&v Lir7ra)v, drrro aTaBioDv x^\l(ov e^aKoawiv, 

15 ^Kal el^ov dXKo CTjp^lov iv tcS ovpavS fieya 
Kal davfJUKTTOV, dyyeKov<i eirTd, e^ovTa^; irXriyd<; eirTa 
Ta9 €<r^aTa9, OTt iv avTal^ iTeXea-Orj 6 Ov/jlo*; tov Oeov, 
*Kal elBov 0)9 ddXaa-cav vaXivqv fjuefiiyfievrjv irvpl, Kal 
T0U9 VL/coovTa<: ix TOV dnjpiov koI iK tt)^ elxovo^ avTov 
Kal iK TOV dpidfiov tov ovofMaro^ ai/ToO, eoTO^Ta^ iirl 
TTJv BdXaaaav ttjv vdXivr]v, eyovTa^ Kiddpa^ tov Oeov. 
^Kal aBovaiv ttjv <i^v Mft)i/<r€ft)9 tov BovKov tov Oeov, 
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Kal rrjv (ihrjv rov apvlov, Xeyome^, MeyaKa koX dav- 
fiacrra ra €f>ya (rov, Kvpie o Beo^ 6 ircLvroKpaTtop • SlxataL 
Kal aKr)Oival at oBolcov, 6 ^aaCKeif^ t<Sv idv&v. ^rk ov 
fur/ (f>ol37)6rj, Kvpc€y Kol 8o^d<T€i TO Svofjbd <rov; ore fiovo^ 
o<Tio<;' oTi iravra rd Wvrj i/j^ovo'lv, koI irpocKW^fTova-tp 
ivdirtov cov on rd Bi/caccofiaTd <rov i<l>av€p(60r)a'ap» 

^Kal fjuerd ravra elBop, kol r/vouyrf 6 vao^ 7^9 
aKfjvrji; rov fiaprvpiov ev tc5 ovpavtS' ^kol i^XOov oi 
eirrd ayyeXot oi l^ovre^ rd^ hrrd TrXrjyd^ etc rov vaov, 
ivBeSvfJievoi Xivov KaOapov XafiirpoVy Kal irepie^eoa-fjU- 
voi ire pi rd (tt^Oij ^oiva^ y(pv<Td<;, ^ koX ev ix twv reo"- 
adptov ^(ptov eBfOKCv to2<; eirrd dyy4\oL<; eirrd <f)id\a^ 
^pv(Td<f, y€fiov<Ta<; rod Ovfiov rov Oeov rov fcSi/ro? eh 
T0V9 alwva^ Twv aidvcDV. ^Koi iyefJuurOi] va6<; Kairvov 
€K Tr}^ B6^<; Tov Oeov, Kal eK rrj^ Bvvdfi€€o<; avrov' Kal 
ovBel^ eBvvaro elaeXOelv eh tov vaov, d'x^pi reXeaOd^aLv 
al eirrd irXrjyal roiv eirrd drfyekojv, 

16 ^Kal TjKOvca <f>a)vrj^ fieyd\i]<: eK tov vaov, Xe- 
yov<Tr)<; Toh errTa d/yye\oi<;, ^Tirdyere Kal eK'xeare rd^ 
eirrd <f>Ld\a<$ rov Ovfiov rov Oeov eh rrjv yr}v. *Kal 
dirfjXJdev 6 irpSro^, Kal e^e'xeev rrjv <f>ui\rfv avrov eh 
rrjv yrjv • Kal iyevero €\ko<; KaKov Kal irovqpov eirl rov^ 
dvOpcoirov^; rov^ e')(pvra^ ro '^dpaypM rov Orjplov, Kal 
T0V9 TrpoaKVVovvra^ rp ecKovi avrov, ^Kal Bevrepo^ 
e^e'xeev rrjv (l>td\rjv avrov eh rrjv OaKaaaav • KciX iyevero 
alfia (1J9 veKpov, kol rrdaa '^1/%^ fc»^9 drredavev, rd ev 
rfi OaXdccrj, *Kal o rpiro^ e^ex^ev rrjv <l>ui\r)v avrov 
eh T0U9 irorapLoi}^ Kal rd^ irriyd^ rtSv vBdrcov Kal 
iyevero alfia. ^Kal rfKova-a rov drfyeXov rwv vBdrcov, 
Xeyovro^y AiKaiof; el, 6 cov kol 6 fjv, 6 oa-io^, ore ravra 
eKpLva<i* ^on dtfia dyUov kol '7rpo(f>rjrwv i^i'^eav, Kal 
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alfia avToc<; eBoDxa^ irelv a^Lol etacp. ^Kal riKOvaa 
Tov Ova-iaarripiov Xeyoi'TO?, Nat, Kvpi^ 6 6eo<i 6 iravro- 
KpdT€opf dXrjOival Koi Si/cauii ai Kpia-€C<; aov. ^Kal o 
rerapro^ e^^^cei/ rrjv <f>iaKr)v avrov iirl tov ^Xiov xal 
ihoO'q avr& Kavfjuarla-ai tou9 dvOpoDTrovf; iv irvpi' ^kol 
etcavfiario'OT^aav oi avOpoairoi, fcavfia fieyay xal €^Xa<r(l)i]- 
pLfjaav TO ovofia rod Oeov tov c'XpvTo^ Trjv i^ovalav hrX 
tA? irXrjydf; TavTa<;, koi ov fi€T€v6r)<Tap Bovpai airrA ho^av, 
*^Kal o irifiTTTO^ i^i'yeev tt/v <f)id\r)v avTOv eTrl top 
dpovov tov Orjpiov teal iyeveTo rj fiaa-iXeia avTov itTKo- 
TWfievrj, fcai ifiaaa^PTo Ta^ yXdaca^ avT&p i/c tov wopov, 
^^xal iff\a<r<f>rifirf<Tap top deop tov ovpapov ix t£p ttopodv 
avTWP KaX eK tSp cXkcSp avTfSp, xal ov fJif€T€p6rj<Tap €K 
tcop epycop avT&p, ^*Kai o eicro^ efe^eev Ttfp <f>Ld\rjv 
avTOV iirl top iroTafiop top fieyap [toj/] l&v(f>pdTrjp' xal 
e^rjpapurj to vocop avTov, ipa €T0tfJba<TU7j rf obo^ tcop 
^aa-iXiayp t&p diro dpaToXrj^ rfXiov, "zeal eltop etc tov 
aTOfioTO^ TOV SpdfCOPTo^, KaX ifc tov arofuiTo^ tov OijpLOv, 
KaX eK TOV (TTOfiaTo^ TOV yfr€vSo7rpo<f>7]TOVj irpevfiaTa Tpia 
aKoOapTa 0)9 ^dTpa^oc* ^^elaXpydp irpevfJuaTa Sai/xopicop 
iroiovPTa arifiela, h eKiropeverai eirX tov<; ^aaCKel^ Tt)^ 
olKovfi€pr)<: oKtj^, cvpayar/elp avToi/^ eh top iriKefiop ttj^ 
Tjfiepa^ T7J<; psyakfj^ tov Oeov tov iraPTOKpaTopo^;. "'ISov 
ep^o/MiL 0)9 KXeiTTrff;, fiaKdpio<; 6 yprfyopmPy KaX Trjpwp 
Ta IfiaTia avTov, tpa firj yvfip6<; irepiirar^, KaX fiXeiroyaip 
TTJp da-yripxxTvvrjp avTov, "Kai a-vp'qyayep axnov^ eh 
TOP TOTTOP TOP Ka\ovfJL€POP 'Et^paloTX ^ ApfiaycSoip. "KaX 
6 €^Bofio<i e^e'x^eep ttjp <f>cd\r)p avTov iirX top depa* koi 
el^XOep <^prj fieydXrj eK tov paov, diro tov OpopoVy 
Xeyovaa, Teyopcp. ^^KaX iyepopTo doTpairaX KaX <f>a)paX 
KaX ^popraiy KaX aeia-fio^ eyepeTo fieya^y 0I09 ovk eyepero 
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a(f> ov avOpcDiro^ iyivero iirl 7^9 7^9, rrfKLKOvro^ <T€cafi6<; 
oirro) fjueya^. ^^/cal eyevero rj 7rdXt9 rj fieyaXi] eh rpla fiefnj, 
Kai al TToXec^ twv i0p(Sv eirea-av, koI Ba/8v\a>i^ 9; fieyaXi] 
ifiPTjaOr) ivdiTLOv rov Oeovy Bovvai avrfj to irorrfpiov rov 
olvov TovOvfMOv T^9 6pyfj<; avrov, ^/cal irdca vrja-o^ €<l>uy€P, 
KoX Sprf ov^ €vpi6rfaav. "/cat x^^^^^ fieyaXrf (W9 raXav- 
Tiala KarafiaiPei, i/c rov ovpavov eirl rov^ dvOpoiirov^. 
Kal i^Xaa'<l>fjp/rfaav oi avOpmiroc rov deov, eK t^9 irXrjyjjf; 
•7^9 %aXaf»;9* on fAeyoKrf iarlp rj TrXrjryrj avrrj^ a^oSpa. 
17 'Kal ijXOev €l9 ifc t&v ewTa dyyeXayp tcjp 
^%(iVTtdP Ta9 kirrd <f>ia\a^, xal iXaXrja-ep fier ifioVy 
Xeycop, £i€Vpo, Sei^cj aoi to xpifia t^9 iropprf^ tt)^ fieyd- 
\i;9, T^9 KaOripivri^ hrX tcSi/ vSutcop twp m-oXX&p' ^psO* 
^9 €'7r6pP€v<Tap oi ficuriXeh Tfj<; yrj^, Koi ip^edvaffrffrap 
oi KUTOiKovpTe^ TTjp ytjp ix Tov oXpov TTJ^ iroppeia^ 
avTrj^, ^KoX dirrjpey/cip p^ €t9 eprjp^p ip irpevpari' fcal 
elBop yvvalfca /caOijpsprfP CTrl Orjpiop kokkipop, yip^opTa 
opop^aTa fiXatr^pia^, ^op K€(f>aXd^ hrTa koI Kepara 
SeKa. ^/cai rj yvprj ffp Trepi/Se/SXrfpbeprf 7rop<f>vpovp xal 
KOKKIPOP t KoX Keypvatop^epri ^P^^^ ^^^ Xi0q> Tipitp xal 
p^apyapiTaL^, exovaa iroTrjpiop ^ucroSi' ip ttj xeipX 
avTTJ^, ykpLOp ^heXirfpaTtop koX Ta dxdOapTa t^9 iroppeiw; 
avT7J<;, ^Kol iirl t3 pueTeorrop avTj}^ opopua y€y papupepop, 
yiviTTTipiOPy 3afivXcop Tj pLeyaXrj^ rj p/rfT'qp twp iroppwp 
Kai toop jSBeXvypuaTWP ti}9 7^9. ^Kal elSa ttjp yvpoiKa 
pueOvovaap ifc tov aXpuiTO^ toop dyUoPy koI €k tov aipMTo<; 
T(3p p^apTvpcop ^lr)<T0V' xal iOavpLoa-a, IBw avTrjp, Oavpa 
p^a, '^ KoiX elirip poi 6 ayyeXo^, Aiutl €0avpui<Ta<; ; 
iyci (Toi ip(o to p^varrjpiop t^9 yvpacKO^, Koi tov drjpiov 
TOV fiaaTd^oPTO^ avrtjp, tov e^oi/T09 Ta9 hrrd K€<f>aXd<: 
Kal Ta Bexa KcpaTa, 
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®To 0r)pLov o elSe? ^Vy xai ovk ea-rcVy Koi jieWei 
ava^aivetv ex T17? afivaaov, kol et? airwXevav virdyeLV 
fcal ffavfida-ovrac oi KaroiKOvvre^ iirl t^9 yv^y cov ov 
yeypawrai to ovofia iirl to ficfiXiop rrj^ fo)^9 drro Kara- 
fioXrj^ Koafjbov, pKeirovToyv to OrjpioVy otv fjVy /cat ovk 
etTTtVy KoX irapearaL ^cSSe vov<; l^oJi' aoifiiav, ai 
CTTTa K€(f>a7ial kurrd Sprj ela-ivy oirov rf yvvrj /cddvfrat eir 
avTfov, ^^KoX ^aaCkels eTrrd el<TLV oi irevre hreirav, 
6 el^ eaTiv, 6 aXXo9 ovircj ^XOev icaX orav eKOrj, oXiryov 
avTov het fjuelvai. "/cat to OijpLov 8 fjVy koX ovk €<ttiv, 
Kal avTo^ 078009 ia-Ttpy Kal €k twv ewTd i<TTLV, koi eh 
aTTCoXeiav virdyei, "/cal Ta Bixa KepuTa & eZSe9, ScKa 
^aaCKek elalv, oXtlvg^ ^aaCKeiav oijiro) SXafiov, dXKd 
i^ovciav d^ ^aaiKel^ filav &pav Xafju^dpovaiv fieTa tov 
07jpiov. ^^ovToc fiiav ypoofjurjv e'xpvo'iv, Kal tyjv Svvafjuip 
Kal i^ovalav axfT&p t^ Orjplw BcSoa^cp. ^^ovtol fi€Td 
TOV dpPLOV iroXefirja-ova-cPy Kal to dppvop piKijcei avTov^y 
OTi Kvpto^ Kvpiaop iaTlp Kal /3aa-c\€v<; ^aa(Xi<t)p' Kal oi 
fier avTov, kXtjtoI Kal ifoKeKTol Kal TncToL 

"Kal X^ei fjuoCy Ta vSaTa a elSe^y ov rj iroppi] Kdffij- 
Tai, Xaol Kal SxXoi el<ripy Kal iOi/rj Kal y\wa<Tai. "/cat 
Ta heKa KepaTa d 6ZSe9, Kal to Oijplop, ovtol /jLiaijo-ovaLP 
Ttjp TTOppTfp, Kal rjpijfieofiii/rjp 7roLrf(Tov<TCP avTr/p Kal 
yvfiptjp, Kal Ta9 cdpKa^: avTtj^i <f>dyopTat, Kal avTrjp 
KaTaKawovaip ip irvpL' "o yap Oeo^ eBfOKep et9 Ta9 
KapBia^ avTOOP iroirja-at ttjp ypwp,r\p avTov, Kal iroirjaai 
fitap ypco/MTjpf Kal Bovpai ttjp ^aaCKeiap avTWP t^ Orjpla), 
d')(pi TeKeaOrjaoPTai oi \6yoL tov deov. *®Kai rf yvprj 
fjp elBe^, €<mp rj iroKcs ?; fieydXrf, rj €')(pvaa fiaa-cXelav 
iirl t(Sp fia^iXecop t^9 7^9. 

18 * Mera Tavra elBop dXXop ayyeXop KaTa/SaipopTa 
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eK Tov ovpavoOy e'yovra i^ova-lav fieyoKijv Kal rj yrj 
effxoriaOrj i/c t^9 80^9/9 avTOV. ^Kal expa^ev iv ia-'xypa 
ifitovfi, XeyoDVy "ETrecrei/, eiretrev ^a^vXdv ^ fieydXrj, Kal 
iyevero KaTouKrirrjpLOv haifiovmVy koX ^vKhk^ iravro^; 
7rvevfJiaT0<: aKaOdprov, teal ff^vkaKfj iravr^ opviov aKa- 
OapTov Kal fi€fMio"r)fi€Pov. ^Sri ck tov oivov tov dvfiov 
T179 iropveia^ avTtjt; irenrtoKav irdvTa tol €0t^, Kal 01 
^aaCKels ttj^ yrj<; fjueT avTrjf; iir6pv€v<TaVt Kal ol epnropoL 
TTf^ yrj^ €/c T^9 BvvdfieG}<; tov aTpijvovf; avrfj^ cTrXov- 
Tija-av, 

*Kal ffKOva-a dXXrjv (fxovrjv €k tov ovpavov, Xiyovaav, 
'E^eX^are ef ai/T^9 o Xao^ fjLov, Xva firj a-vvKotV€OVffa'7jT€ 
TaZ9 dfiapTiai^ auT^9, Kai ix t£v irXriy&v avTrf^ Xva 
firj Xdfir}T€' ^OTL iKoXXijOrja-av avTfj<; ai dfiapTiai axpt' 
TOV ovpavoVy Kal ifivrffiovevcrev 6 Oeo^ Ta dSLKtjfiaTa 
avTTJ^^ ^dirohoTe avTrj 0)9 koX avTtj direhtoKev, Kal Bl- 
wX(ia-aT€ to, BcTrXd KaTcL tcl epya avTr}^* iv t& iroTrjpitp 
o5 iK€pa<T€v, KepdaaTe avTrj BiirXovv ^oaa iBo^aaev 
avTTjv Kal i<TTprjvia<T€v, ToaovTOV B6t€ avTy ^aaavKTfiov 
Kal irevOo^. 'Stc iv tj} KapBia avTy^ Xiyei otl KdBrjfjbai 
fia^LXia-a'ay Kal XVP^ ^^^ elfiiy Kal 7r€vdo<; ov firj tBa>, 
^Btd TOVTO iv fica Vf^ipa ^^ovtriv ai TrXrjyal avTtj*;, 
0dvaTo<; koI irevOo^; Kal \A/i09* Kal iv irvpl KaTaKav- 
OrfO-eTai' &tl la)(yp6<; Kvpuo^ 6 6eo<; 6 Kpvva^ avTrjv. 
^K.al KXav<Tov(Tiv Kal KoyfrovTai iir avTrjv ol ^aa-cXei^ 
T^9 7^9, ol fi€T avTrj<; iropvevaavTe*; Kal a-TprividaavTe^, 
oTav ^XeTTCJCiv tov Kairvov t^9 'irvpol>a'€a)<; ai;T^9, ^^airo 
fuiKpoOev €<rTr}K6T€<; Bid tov (f>6/3ov tov ^aaavca-fjiov 
avTr)<;, XeyovTef;, Oval, oval, rf iroXi^ rf /jueydXi] IRa^vXwv, 
tj ttoXl^ rj la")(ypd, Ztc fiLa Spa rjiXOev tj Kplac^ cov, 
"Kal ol ifiTTopoc T^9 7^9 KXaLovfTiv Kal irevOovfTLV iir 
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avTijv, irt Tov 70/Aoi/ avr&v oifhel^ dyopd^ei ovxirc 
^^yofjiov j(^pv<Tov, KoX dpyvpoVj xal \i0ov Tifiiov, Koi 
fiapyapiTWp, teal ^vaaivoVy xal 7rop<l>vpa^, xal acpiteoVy 
fcal KOKKLVov* Kal Trap ^vkov dvlvov, koX trav axevo^ 
eKe^dvTLVOVy xal irdv (tkcvo^ ifc ^vkov TifiKordToVf xal 
'XcCKKOVy KoX aihripoVy Kal fjuappApov, ^^kol tcivvdfKOfioVy 
KOI dfMOfjboVy Kal Ovfiidfiara, koI fivpoVf xal Xlfiavov, 
Kal olvoVy Kal eXatov, koi <T€filBa\iv, Kal alrovy koI 
KrrjvTjy Kal irpo^aray kclI vmrtoVy Kal peBmVy Kal aeofid'- 
TtoVy Kal y^v^d^ dvOpoiircov, "#cal ^ oirdpa aov t^9 
iin6vfJLia<; t^9 'y^vxv^ dirrfKOev diro coVy Kal irdvra 
rd Xvwapd Kal rd Xap/irpd dirdXeTO diro aov, Kal 
ovK€Ti ov fifj avrd evprjaovtrcv. *'0/ ep/rropoi rovrmv 
oi TrKovrrj^ravTe^ air avrrj^y diro fiaKpoOev (m^a-op- 
rai Bid TOP <f>6l3op tov /Saaapia-fwv avT^^, K\aLOPT€<s Kal 
irepOovPTe^y ^^XiyopTC^:, Ovai, ovai, rf ttoXl^ ri fieyd^rf, 1; 
7r€pL^€^Xr}fjL€prj ^vaaipop Kal iropif^vpovp koX KOKKiPOpy 
Kal K€j(pva'Oi)fjL€Prj ip xpva-A Kal XiOto TCfiup Kal fiap- 
yapvTy Zti fiid &pa r/prjfioiOrj 6 Toaovro^ 7rXovTo<;, 
^^K.al 7ra9 Kv^epprjTri^y Kal ird^ 6 eirl tottop irXicopy Kal 
pavTaiy Kal Baoi ttjp OdXaaa-ap ipyd^oPTai, diro fjua- 
KpoOep SaTfjaapy "/cat eKpa^op, ^X€'iropT€<: top Kairpop 
T^9 TTvpoiaeG)^ avTrj<iy Xeyopre^, Tt? ofwia tj} ttoXci t§ 
fieydXrj ; ^^Kal e^aXop ^oOi^ iwl Td^ K€<f>aXd^ avTcoPy 
Kal CKpa^op KXaloPTe*; Kal 7r€p6ovpT€<;, Xiyoirr€<;, Ovai, 
ovaiy ri TToXt? 77 fieydXr), ip y iirXovTrjcap irdpTe^ oi 
€X0PT€<; Td TrXola ip Tjj daXda-ajj ix ttj^ rt/AtOTiyro^ 
avTTjfSy OTt fiia wpa i^pijfiwurj, tjv<f>paLPov eir avrrjy 
ovpap€y Kal oi ayioc Kal oi dirocrToXot Kal oi irpoifirJTaiy 
iTl> €KptP€P 6 ^€09 TO Kplfia VflCOP i^ avTrj^. 

*'Kai rjp€P €69 ayy€Xo<; layypo^ Xidop fi59 fiiiXop 
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fii^aVy KaX ifia\ev ei^ rrjv OaXxura'av, Xeyayp, OSt®? 
opfLr/fiari pK'qOrja-eraL 3a^v\(ov 1^ fieydXi] 7ro\t9, xal ov 
firj evpedfj en, ^icaX (fxovrj /ciOaptpBwv xal fiovtriKoSv koI 
avXrjrAv koX aaXirto'Toiv ov firj aKovtrO^ iv <to\ ere, /cat 
ird^ reyyirri^ irdcr)^ T€')(yrj<; ov firj evpeOrj iv <toI €ti, koX 
<f>€ovrj fivXov ov firj aKOVO-Ofj iv aol Irt, "/cal ^0)9 Xv'xyov 
ov fitf ^dvTf iv <ro\ ert, kol <f>a>vrj vvfi(f>L0v xal vvfiffyf)^ ov 
fifj oKovirOfj iv (Tol (hi • on oi cfiiropol aov rja-av 01 fieyi- 
crave^ rij^ yrjf;, on iv Trj (fyapfiaKia a-ov iirXavrfOriaav 
irdvra rd eOvrj. ^*fcal iv avrfj alfia TrpoijyrfTcSv koI 
dyUov evpeOr), xal 7rdvT(ov t&v iatfycuyfiivwv iirl t^9 
7^/9. 

19 ^Merrt ravra rJKovaa 0)9 fjxovrjv fiejdXrfv 6j(Xov 
iroXXov iv T^ ovpavS, Xeyovroov, *AXXr)Xovia* 1^ atoTrjpla 
KOL 1] So^a Kol 17 Bvvafii^ rov deov rjfio^v *on dXrfdival 
/cat BiKaiac al xpiaec^ avrov' (in expcvev rrjv iropvrfv 
rrjv fieydXrjv, ^Tt9 e^Oeipev rrjv yrjv iv rfj iropveia avTrj^, 
teal i^ehixTja-ev to alfia r&v hovXtov airrov ix %€t/309 
avrrjf;, 'Kal hevrepov etprjKav, *AXXr}Xovia' teal 6 fcairvo^ 
avTT}^ dva/3aiv€i el^ tov^ alwva<; rmv aloovcov. *Kal 
eirea-av oi Trpea-fivrepoc oi etKoat Ti<To-ap€<;, Kal rd 
T€<r<T€pa fft>a, xal irpoaeicvvrja'av t^ 6e(p tc3 fcaOrjfiivtp 
iwl T^ dp6v(p, XeyovTCf;, *Afii]V' dXXrjXovca, *Kai 
<f>a)v^ ix Tov Opovov i^XOev, Xeyova-a, Alvelre tc5 OeS 
rjfiwv, irdvre^ oi hovXoi avrov, [xal] oi <l>o^ovfM€VOi, 
avTov, oi fiixpol Kol oi fieydXoc. ^K.al rJKovaa q)9 (fxojnjv 
o')(Xov TToXXov, Kal 0)9 if>€ovrjv vBdrcDV iroXXwv, xal 0)9 
<l>covi^v Ppovr&v la-'xypwv, Xeyovrmv, ^AXXrjXovia' on 
ifiaa-iXevcev Kvpto^ 6 ^609 rffi^v o iravTOKparayp. ^X^^' 
poDfiev Kal dyaXXt,(Ofi€v, Kal Swfiev rrjv Bo^av avr^* in 
^XOev 6 ydfio<; tov dpviov, xal tj yvvrj avTov rfToifiaa-ev 
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iavTi^p. ®Kal eBoOrf avrfj Xva TreptfiaXrjrac iSva-acvov 
Xafiirpop KaOapov to f^ap fiva-acvov rd SiKaicifiara tc3i/ 
arfifov itrriv, 

^Kal \eyei ^ol, Tpdyfrov, M.a/cdpioL oi el^ to hehrvov 
Tov ydfwv Tov dpvCov /cetcX/ijfievot. Kal \eyet fiot, 
OStoi ol \6yoi dXrfOivol tov 6eov elcip, *^Kal CTretra 
ip/irpoa-dev t(Sp iroh&v avTov irpoo'KVvfja-ai avTm* xal 
\eyei fJbOLj'^Opa firj* avvBovXa^ aov elfil teal t&v dheK- 
<f>oiv aov, t£v i'XpvTcov ttjv fiapTvpiav ^Ivjaov* t^ Bern 
TTpoaKvvrfaov ?/ yap fiapTvpia 'IiycroO icTLV to irvevfia 
•nj? irpo^TeUi^. 

*^Kat elhov tov ovpavov tjpetpyfievov, koX ISov ltttto^ 
XevKo^, Kal 6 /caOfffievo^ iir ovtov, KaKovp^vos 'mo'To^; 
fcal d\r)0cv6<;, xal iv Bi/caio<rvvrf /cplvec xal TroXep^l' 
^^ol Be 6<f>6aKpfOl avTov <f>\o^ irvpo^, koX iirX ttjv Keff>aXrjv 
avTov BiaBripuTa iroXKa* €^€0P SvopM yeypap^fiipov o 
odBel^ olBep el p,rj aifTO^;* ^^koX ireptjSe^Xrjp^ipo^ ifuaTiop 
^e^afifiepop aip^Tt ' xal /c€KXr)Tat to Spofia avTOv, 'O 
A0709 ToO ©eoO. **Kal Ta aTpaTcvfiaTa iv t<S ovpav(p 
rjKoXovOei avTtp i<l> imroc*; XevKoc*;, ipBcBvp^oc /3va'' 
aipov XevKOP koX xaOapop. ^koI eK tov (TTop^iTo^ avTov 
ifC7ropev€Tat pop><f>aia o^elay Xva ev avTrj iraTd^r) Ta eOvrj * 
Kal avTo^ TToi,p,av€l avTov^ iv pd^Btp aiBrjpa' /cal ai/TO? 
7raT€i Trjv Xrjpov tov olvov tov 6vp.ov Trj^ opyrj^ tov Oeov 
TOV TravTOKpaTopo*;, ^^/cal ey^ec eirl to IfiaTiop xal iirl top 
firjpov avTov ovofia yeypafjufjuevov, BacrtXet)? fiaatXecov 
Kal KvpLo<; KvpUov. "Kal elBov eva ayyeXop e<rTWTa iv 
T^ rfXic^' Kal €Kpa^ev ^(tuvfj p^dXy, Xeycov iraaiv toi^; 
6pp€oi<; T0?9 7r€TOfi€voL<; iv fJL€aovpavi]fiaTi, AeuTe, a-vv- 
dj(j9r)T€ eh to Behrvov to p,€ya tov ffeov, ^^iva <l>dyrjTe 
adpKa^ ^aacXetov, Kal <rdpKa^ X''^^^PX^^» ^^^ adpKa^ 
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layvpiSv, teal adpKa^ imrtov koX twv tcaOrffievtov ctt 
avToiv, teal adp/ca^ iravrtov, iXevOipoov re ical SovKayp, 
Kal fiLKpAv KaX fi€yd\(ov. ^^Kai elBop to Orjpiop, zeal 
T0V9 fiaaiXel^ T^9 7^9, fcal rd aTpaTevfiara avrSv 
owr)ypAva TToirjarai rov iroKefiov ficrd rov tcaOrjfievov 
€7rl Tov XiriroVy koX fierd rov arparevfiaTO^ avrov. ^'ical 
hriaa07} to Brfpiov, koX fier avrov 6 '^evhoirpo^riTq^; 6 
iroiriaa^ rd arrjfiela ivdiriov avrov, iv 0I9 errXavrjaev 
T0i)9 Xafiovra^ ro ^dpayfia rov OrjpioVf Kal toi)? rrpoa- 
Kwovvra^ t§ cIkopi avrov ' fcSirre? €/3\i]0rf(rav oi Svo et? 
TTJv XCfMVTfv TOV TTvpo^ T^9 Kaiofievq^ iv Oeitp. "#cat ol 
XoiTTol drreiCTdvO'qorav iv rfj pop^aia rov KoSripAvov iirX 
rov XmroVy ry i^eXOovari i/c rov aroparo^ avrov' Kal 
rrdvra rd 6pvea i')(pprd<T0'q<rav ck r&v aapK&v avr&v. 

20 ^Kat elhov arfyeXov Karafiaivovra ck rov ov- 
pavov, €')(pvra rrjv KXelv rrjf; afivaaoVj Kal aXvaiv 
p,eydXf)v irrl rrjv X^V^ avrov, ^Kal iKpdrrjarev rov 
SpaKovra, 6 S(f>i<; 6 dp^cuo^, ^9 icriv ScdfioXo^ Kal 6 
%aravd<i, koI eSrjaev avrov ^tXta en;, ^koI efiaXev 
avrov €t9 rrjv ajSvaro'ov, xal eicXeicrev Kal ia^pdyiaev 
iirdvoD avrov, Xva p>rj 7rXavi](rp en rd eOvq, axpi T€- 
Xeaffy rd ^/X^a errf' perd ravra Set avrov Xvdrjvai 
piKpov ^^oi'oi/. *Kai elhov Opovov^, koI eKdOiaav iir 
avrov^, Kal Kpip/i iSoOrf avrol*:' Kal rd^ yfrv^d^ tc3i/ 
rrerreXeKio'pevoDV Bid rrjv paprvplav 'Ii;<tou, koX hid rov 
Xoyov rov Oeov, Kal oirive^ ov rrpoaeKvvqaav ro Brjplov, 
ovSe rrjv etKdva avrov, Kal ovk iXajSov ro yaparfpa iirl 
ro pertOTTOV Kal ifrl rrjv X^^P^ avrSv Kal e^rforav, Kal 
i^a^iXevaav perd rov Xpiarov ^^tXta err). *Ot Xonrol 
r&v V€Kp£v OVK e^ffcav dxpf' reXeaO'p rd ^tX^a err), 
avrrf rj ovda-ra^i^ rf irpdrrf, ^paKdpio<; Kal ayio^ 6 
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e^wp pApo^ iv ry dvaardaei ry irpdry' eTrl rovrtov 
6 S€VT€po<i Bdvaro^ ovk ej^et i^ovaiav, dWd eaovrav 
lepel^ Tov 0€ov koI tov ^piarrov, koI fiaariXevaovaip 
fier avTov rd ;^iXui eriy. 

^Kai irav reXeaBf} rd ^^iXia errj, Xvdrjaerai 6 
Xarapd^ ifc rrj^ if>v\aKf}^ avrov, ^/cal i^eKevarerai irXa- 
vfjaai rd €0vr) rd iv rat? Tiaaapaii/ yayviai^ t^9 7^9, 
TOP Tdoy teal [tov] Mcvydy, avvayayelv avTOv<i ei^ tov 
TTokefiov, <Zv 6 dpi0fid<: avTwv w^ ^ afifio<i Trj^ OaXdaaff^, 
^Kol dvifirfaav iirl to TrXaro? t^9 7^9, fcal iKirxXjaxrav 
TTjv irapeii^oXrjv toov arfiwv, Koi Trfv iroKiv Ttjv rf^aTrri- 
^evqv' KoX /caTifirf irvp diro tov 0€OV €k tov ovpavov, 
Koi KaT€<f>ay€V avTov^' **/cai 6 ScdfioXo^ 6 ifKav&v 
aifTov^; i^'^Or) eh Ttjv Xifivrfv tov irvpo^ Ktu deioVj ottov 
Kol TO dr)pL0v Koi 6 y(revBo'jrpo(f>riTr)^' kol fiaaavurOi]- 
aoviai -qfiepa^ koX vvkto^ eh tov^ alwva^ twv aldvmv, 

^^ Kat elBov dpovov p,kyav XevKOV, koX tov KaOrj^vov 
iir avToVj ov dwo tov TrpoadoTrov €(f>vy€V rf yrj /cal 6 
ovpavov, /cal TOiro^ oi5;^ evpeOr) avToh, **/cal elSov 

TOV^ V€KpoV^y Toif^ fiejdXoV^ Kol T0l)9 fii/cpov^, eO"T63Ta9 

ivoiiriov tov Opovov, Koi ^i^Xla '^vol'^Orja-av' koI dTiXo 
^i^XLov rjvoL')(drij 2 eoTiv ttJ^; fft)^9' fcal iKpL0r)aav oi 
vCKpol CK T<ov yey pafjLfJuevoDV iv toa9 ^cJ3Xcol^, KaTd Ta 
epya avT(Sv. ^Kal eBcoKCv rj ddXaaaa toi)9 v€Kpov<: tov^ 
iv dVTp, Kot 6 ddvoTO^ KaX 6 aSi;9 eBayxav tov^ vcKpov^ 
Toi)? iv avToh' /cal iKpiOrjarav €/cao"T09 icaTd Td epya 
avToiv, "/cal o 0dvaTO<; Kal 6 aBr)<; ipXr)dr}aav eh Tr)v 
Xifivrjv TOV irvpo^' ovto^ 6 ddvaTO^ 6 BevT€p6<i iaTiv, ri 
XlfjLvr) TOV TTvpo^. ^^/cal el Tt9 oi;^ evpeOrj iv t§ fitpXtp 
Trjf; fa)^9 yey pa fM/Mevo^y i^Xi^dr) eh Trfv Xl/Mvrjv tov irvpd^. 
21 ^Kal elhov ovpavov Kaivov Kal yrjv Kaivrjv' 
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7^p irptSro^ ovpava; teal 'q Trpoirrj yfj dirrjXOav, koX 'q 
doKaaara ovK eariv en, 'Kai rrjv iroXiv Trfv arfiav, 
^lepovaaXrjfi Kaivrjv, elBop Kora^aLvovaav ix rot) ov- 
pavov dirb rov ffeov, qroifuurfiivrjv ©9 vvfi^v K€KoafJi/q- 
fjb€vr)p T^ dvBpl avrfj^. ^/cal i]Kov<ra Kfxovij^ fieydXrf^ itc 
rov ovpavov, Xeyovtrrj^, 'ISoi) q CKrfvrj rov deov fierd t<Sv 
dvBpwTTODV, Kol (TKrivdaei fier auroiv' zeal avTol Xaol 
avTov eaovrai, Kal avro^ 6 Beo^ larac fier aurwv, ^/cal 
i^aXeiyfrei irav SaKpvov i/c rdiv 6(f>0aXfioiv avrSv, Kal 6 
Odvaro^ ovk eara^ en' ovre irevOo^y ovre Kpavyf), ovre 
irovo^ OVK la-rai Sri' in rd irp&ra dirrjXOap. *Kai 
ehrev 6 Ka0i}fi€vo<: errl r^ 0p6pq>, *ISov, Kcuvd ttokS 
irdvra. Kal Xeyet [/Aot], Vpd^Jrov' ort ovrot ol Xoyo^ 
TTioTol Kal dXrjOcvoi ela-iv. *Kal ehriv /Aot, T&^ovav, 
iyd eifJi,^ ro aX<f>a Kal t6 (S, 17 ^P%^ f^ol rd riXo^;. iyto 
T^ SiylroivTi Scio'a) iK rrj^ Trrjyf)^ rov vBaTO*: rr}^ fw^? 
Bfopedv. '0 vlkAv KXrjpopofiqo'ei ravra, Kal eaofun avr^ 
6e6<i, Kal ai}ro9 earai fioi vl6<:, ^toI<: Se BeiXoii Kal 
diruTTOi^ Kal iffSeXxr/fiivoi^ koI <l>ov€va'cv Kal iropvois 
Ka\ <f>apfiaKol^ koX elhtaXoXdrpai^, Kal ircUriv Tol<i yfrev- 
Siaip, TO fiipo^ avT&v ev rj} Xlfivjf r§ Kaiofiivp irvpl Kal 
deitp, i ioTiv 6 Odvaro^ 6 hevTepo^. 

*Kal yjXBev el? 6/c r&v eirrd d/yyiXtov rmv i')(pinwv 
TO? kirrd if>cdXa^ t<Sv ycfiovrmv r&v eirrd TrXrfySv r&v 
iar')(aTOi>Vy Kal iXaXtjaev fier ifiov, Xiytov, Aevpo, Sei^o} 
aoi T^v vvfM^Vy rrjv ywaiKa rov dpviov. **Kai dirq- 
v^Kkv /*€ eV irveviiOTt eirl 6po^ fiiya Kal vy^Xov, Kal 
eSev^iv fioi rrjv rroXip rrjv or/ lav lepovaaXrjp,, Kara fiat" 
vovaav iK rov ovpavov diro rov Oeov, ^^e^pvaav rqv Bo^av 
rov 0€ov* 6 ipeooTfjp avrr}^ ofioio^ XiOtp rifiLtordrqt, &<; 
Xldtp idtnrtii /cpvaraXXl^ovri* ^^exovira t€*^09 fieya 
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icaX vylr7)\6v, €')(pu<ra irvkwva^ BtoBcKa, koI iirl Toh 
TTvXwaiv dyyikov'i SciSeKa, teal ovofiara iwiyeypafi-- 
fUvay a ioTiv t&v SoiSexa <f>v\wv vl&v ^laparfTt, 
^anro dvaroKrj^ ttvXcSi/c? rpel^' KaX diro /3oppa ttv- 
\(Sv€<; rpel^' koI dwo vorov */rvX£p€^ T/oet?* Kai aTro 
hva-fmv wuX&ve^ rpeU. ^^koX to relj^^o^ rrj^ 7roX€eo9 
1^0)1/ defieXlov^ BdhcKay koX iir avrSv SciBetca ovofiara 
T(3v BfoBcKa dTroaroKaov rod dpvLov. ^'Kat 6 \a\&v 
fM€T ifiov ei'xev fierpov, Ka\ap,ov XP^^^^^> *^^ fi€Tp7]a"p 
rrjv TToKiVy koX tov^ TrvXSva^ avTTJf;, KaX rd TeL')(o^ 
avrrj^, ^*/cat 17 irokv^ Terpdycopo^ Kelrai, zeal rd firj/co^ 
avTTJ^ oaov t6 TrXaro?. teal ifiirprfo-ev rfjv ttoKlv t& 
KoXdfKp iTTi arahUov BdoSexa 'x^tXcdBcav' to firJKo^ KaX 
TO 7rXrtT09 icaX to in^o^ airrrj^ laa ioTiv. ^^ KaX ifieTprj- 
aev TO TcJ^o? avTrj^ cKaTov TeaaepaKomra Tearadpcav 
irq'X&^i P'^Tpop dvOpwTTOVy o ia-Tiv dyyiXov, ^^KaX tj 
ivBdp/qai^ Tov Tci'xpu^ avTrj^ laairi^" xaX rj ttoXi? X/>v- 
aiov KaOapov, &p,oi>ov vdXip KaOap^. ^^01 defieKioL tov 
Tei)(pv<; Ttj^ iroKeo)^ iravrX Xidtp Ti/Mia) KeKoa/jurffiivou 
6 0€/MeXio<i 6 7r/3(ST09, ?acr7rt9' 6 BevTcpo^, adir^eipo^' 
6 TptTO^, 'xaXKTfBoiv' 6 TCTapTO^, (rfjidparyBo^' "o TrifiirTO*;, 
aapBovv^' 6 €KTo^y adpBiov' 6 €/3Bofjio<;, 'x^pvaoKtdo^' 6 
SyBoo^, fijjpvWo^' 6 €vaTo<i, TOTrd^iop' 6 BeKaTO^, '}(pva6- 
7rpa<ro<:' 6 ipBcKaTo^y vukipOo^' 6 BooBcKaTo^, dpiOvoTo^i. 
^^KaX oi BwBeKa irvXape^, BcoBexa p^pyapPrat' dpd el? 
eKaaTO^ Ta>p irvXdvoop rjp ef €p6<; p^apyapiTOV koX »; 
TrXaTeia Trj^ TToXeci)?, Xpv<r/oi/ KaOapop, ©9 t;aXo9 Biav- 
7179. "Kal paop ovK clBop ip avrp' 6 yap Kvpio^ 6 
Bed^ o irapTOKpaTwp pao^ avjr\^ iaTip, KaX t6 dppiop. 
^KoX r] 7r6Xi9 ov ')(p€iap S'^ei tov rjXLov^ ovBk Ttj^ KreXrjptf^, 
ipa (f>alp(»(rip avrf)' 97 yap Bo^a tov deov i(f>€OTt<r€v 
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avTtjv, tcaX 6 \vj(^i/o<; avTtj<: to dpvlov. ^koX irepiirart}' 
<rov<riv ra eOvrf Sid rod ^ayro^ avT7J<;' Kal ol ficLatXel^ 
T^9 7^9 (f>€pov<riv TTjv Bo^av avT&v eh avrrjv, ^koI oi 
7rv\(Sv€^ avT7J<; ov firj tcXevo'dwa'cv ijfMepa^ ' vv^ ydp ovk 
eoTac €K€l. ^Koi olaovaiv Trjv ho^av koI rrjv rtfirjv twv 
€(7va>v €49 avTtfv. Kai ov firj evaeXurj €A9 avrrjv Trap 
KOivoVy Kal 6 TTOiwi/ fiSikvyfui xal yfr€vBo<i' el firj oi 
yeypafifiei/oi ev tw fitfi\lq> t^9 fft)»/^ tov dpvLov, 

2Z ^Kal ihet^ev fioc irorafiov vharo*; £0)^9, Xafiirpov 
w KpvaraWov iiciropevofievov ex tov 6p6vov tov deov 
KaX TOV dpviov, *ei/ fjieatp t^9 TrkaTela^ avTr}<$. /cat tov 
iroTUfiov, evTevOev /cal eKeWev, ^v\ov f(W^9, iroiovv Kap- 
irov^ BciSexa, KaTa fiijva eKcunov dirohihov^ tov Kapirov 
avTov' Kol Ta (f>vXKa tov ^vXov €19 depatreiav tcSi/ 
edvSv. 'Kai irav KordOefia ovk earTai en' xal 6 
dpovo^ TOV Oeov Kal tov dpvlov ev avT^ eaTai' Kal 
oi Bov\oi avTov XaTpevarovaiv avTS ' ^koI SylrovTat to 
irpoaoiirov avTov, Kal to ovofia avTov iirl twv pLerwirtov 
avTwv, ^Kal vif^ ovk eaTac cti' Kal ovk e^ovaiv ypelav 
^ft)T09 \v')(yov Kal </>(»to9 rfKioVy Jtrt Kvpio<; 6 ^€09 (fxDTiei 
iw avTOv^' Kal ^aatXevaovartv ei^ tov^ alwva<i twv 
aldvoDv, 

*Kal eVirev fioiy Ovtoi oi \6yot iriarol koX dXrjOtvoi' 
Kal 6 Kvpto<i 6 deo^ twv irvevfidTwv t<Sv irpo^rfTrnv 
direa'TetXev tov ayyeXov avTOv Bet^ai Tot9 Bov\oi<; avTOV 
a Set yeveaOai ev Tajf^ei. ^Kal IBov, ^pxofiai Ta'^^v, 
fiaKapio<i 6 TTfpwv Tov^ \6yov^ t^9 'rrpo<fyijTeUi<; tov 
j3i/3\lov tovtov, ^K.dy<o ^Iwdvvrj^: 6 dKovtov Kal ^Xeirwv 
TavTa ' Kal 2t€ ffKovcra Kal eySXc'^a, eireaa irpoaKwrjaai 
efiTrpoaOev twv ttoScSi/ tov d^yeXov tov SecKvvovTO^ fioi 
TavTa, ^Kal Xiyec fioi, "Opa fiTj' avvSovXo^ aov elful, 
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Kai TtSv aSeXipwv aov roiv irpo^r&Vy Kal r&v TqpouvTiov 
Tov^ X070U9 Tov fiiffKiov revTov' r^ 0€^ irpoaicvvTjaov, 
"Kal X676A p^iy M17 (r<f>payi<rfj^ rov^ X070V9 t^9 *n-po<fnf' 
reia^ tov fii/3XLov tovtoV 6 Kaipo^ yap iyyv*: iarcv. 
^*o dSv/c£v dBiKrjadTO) en' Kal 6 pvirapo^ pirtravOrira) 
erC teal 6 Bl/caco^ Bttcatoo'vprjv iroirjo'dTa) eri' fcal o 
&yio<; ajyia^rOrfTO) €tl *''ISoi) epxofiai Tayy, /cal 6 
fiiado^ fwv p^T ip^ovy diroBovvai eKoartp ©9 to epyov 
eoTlv avTov. €7© to oMpa teat to ©, o trptoTO^ Kal o 
€<7;^aT09, dp^rj Kal t€\o9. 

"Ma/captor oi TfKvvovTes Ta9 o*ToXa9 avTWy iva 
etrrai rj i^ovaia avT&v eirl to ^vKov ttj^ fc»^9, koX to*? 
irvXwaiv elaiXOcaaip 6*9 tt/v ttoKiv, " If© ol Kvve^ Kal 
oi ff>appUKol Kal oi iropvot koI oi ^ovw Kal oi elStoXo- 
XaTpaiy Kal ird^ <f>tk(ov Kal iroiG^v yfrevBo*;, 

^^'Eyci 'l^(70i)9 ejr€p,y(ra top ayyeT^jov p^u p^aprvprjaai 
vpXv TavTa iirl Tal<i eKKXriaiai^' iyw elp^i rj pi^a Kal to 
yevo^ AaveiB, 6 doTrip 6 Xapirpo^ 6 Trpoaivo^;. "Kal to 
TTvevp^a Kal ij vvpffyrj XeyovaiVy "Epj^oV Kal 6 axovtov 
eiirdTWy "E/jj^ov* Kal 6 St-^cSi/ ip'^earOco' 6 OeXcov XafieToa 
vB(op ^0)^9 hwpedv- 

^^M.apTvp& iycii iravTl t^ dKovovTi tov^ Xoyov^ t^9 
7rpo<l>rjT€La<; tov fiiffXiov tovtov' idv tl^ iwcO^ iir avTa, 
iTTiOijarei 6 ^€09 in avTov Ta9 irX'qyd^ Ta<i yey pap.p£va^ 
iv T^ jScfiXltp TOVT<p* ^^Kal idv Tt9 d<f>eXrf diro twv 
Xoytov TOV ficfiXiov t^9 Trpo^r^TeLa^i Tairrt)^, d<f>€X€l 6 
0eo<i TO p€po<: avTov diro tov ^vXov t^9 fw/v, koI eK 
Trj^ iroXeoa^ t^9 dryia^y twv yeypappivcov iv t^ ySt/SXt^ 
TOVT(p, ^Aeyei 6 papTvp&v Taxha, Nat, ep'x^op^i Ta'xy. 
^Kprjv' ipx^'^y KVpie ^Irjaov. 

H ;^a/3t9 TOV Kvplov ^Irftrov peTa irdvTcov. 
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CHAPTER L 

J 

6. dyam&m, with KAB^G. dyaxifcawTi Text. Bee. with P 1 And. 
Areth. yg. {qui dilexit) arm. 

XAoum, with MAC 1 syr. vet. lat. (eod. flor. et Primas.) arm. 
\o6aaPTi, Text. Bee. with B^ yg. cop. seth. Areth. 

6. pao-iXc(av Upctt, with K*AC. This reading has the support of 
the Old Latin {regnum noatrum sacerdotes cod. flor.), and the Vulgate 
(nostrum regnam sacerdotes am. f u. harl.j; both of which however 
read ijiiGiv (G) before ^(nXclcuf, instead of iffias (^aP) or ijfuy (A), 
^curikelav koL iepeis K* Primas. ; /ScurtXets xal lepcU Text. Bee. with P 1 
And. 

8. T& HX^ KvX r6 w. Text. Bee. adds to this dpxh ical t4\os with 
N* 1 vg. cop. 

11. Xryoiio^s 5 pXlims. Text. Bee. reads with 1 AndP. and (with 
small Yariants) P 7, as follows: Xeyo^trTjs iytb elfu rd A Kcd rb il, 
6 TpQros xal 6 i<rxarot koX t /SX^ets. 

18 . 5i *oiov vif , with GP And. Areth. A reads 6fioUafia vlf, Tisch. 
and WH read Sfwiov vlb^ (WH marg. vU}) with KB, 1. 

14. XivKol cwf fpiov XcvK^v, tts X^y* ^^ ^^^ Latin (cod. flor. et 
Primas.), reads velut lana ut nix, 

16. ircirvpw)Uvi|f , so Laoh. and WH with AG ; Yet. Lat. (cod. flor. 
Primas. Gyp.) de fomace ignea. Tisch. reads vexvpwfjL^tfi with K. 
Text. Bee. and WH marg. read xewfMiUvoi with BjP. 

16. Kal (x^^* ^** ^^ ^^^ Latin (cod. flor. Primas. Gyp.) read 
Koi §lx€y ; A omits ^wf and reads curr^pes below. 

8C<rro)M>s d{cia. So all Greek MSS.; but the Old Latin (cod. flor. 
Primas. Gyp.) reads utrimque (or utrumqu^) acutiu: possibly ^eTa has 
been transferred here from xii. 15, where in many MSS. dlffrofws 
has been carried over. from this passage. 

18. Kal 6 tttv. K omits koI; Primas. omits all three words. If 
6 iQv was a marginal note, it would enter the text at first without koL. 

19. liAXci, with K* AB^; del /xAXeiv K*; dti fUWa G: oportet 
vet. lat. yg. 
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Ch. I. 1 — 8. Title and Dbsobiption or the Beyelation. 

1. 'AiroKdCXv^it. English idiom requires the definite article here 
(as with dir6de|(s in Hdt. 1. 1). St Jerome (ad Gal. 1. 11, 12) oyerstates 
a little when he calls the word drojceiXv^is distinctly scriptural. Both 
verb and noun are used by Plato and Plutarch of simple disclosure of 
thought and act; dtfaipabfu is the word in literary Greek for the pro- 
clamation of sacred mysteries. droiraXi^irreiy is first nsed in the sen^e 
of ** reveal" Am. iii. 7, LXX. oi fi^ xofj/ja-g ic6pios 6 debs xpayfuiy ^cb 
fx^ dTOKa\i^\lqj Toidclay xpbs robs boCKovs ai/rov roin xpoifyfyras. 

'Inarov Xpurrov, i.e. which He makes; as is explained by the 
words which follow: ** which God gave to Him... and He sent and 
signified it," <feo. It is, however, possible to understand it, as some 
sdbiolars do, **the Bevelation which reveals Jeans Christ." 

^v ISmkcv avTtt 6 Ocds. As the Son is of the Father in His essential 
being, so in His Manhood, both on earth and in glory. He receives from 
the Father all He has or knows. Compare in the Gospel vii. 16, 
especially xvii. 7, 8, also ziv. 10 (which is probably to be understood 
of the Godhead, while almost all that the Seer says refers to the 
glorified Manhood). 

TOis SoiiSXois avTov. In xxii. 6 we have the same phrase of the 
servants of Gk)d: otherwise here it would be more natural to under- 
stand the servants of Christ: see on iir/jfiavev dxainefXas. It is a 
peculiarity of this book and the early part of the Acts to use this 
word of believers in general: in the Epistles the Apostles use it of 
themselves: it is a misleading refinement to introduce the English 
distinction of slave and servant: in the East (Luke xv. 17) servants 
bought with a price stood above, not below hirelings. 

£ 8<t. B.y. translates "Even the things which must...," in ap- 
position to dvoKdXvrff IS or ^v. B.Y. marg. and A.y. rightiy take ti^e 
words as dependent on Sel^ai. dei " must " as part of a divine purpose, 
cf. Matt. xvii. 10, xxvi. 54 ; Luke xxiv. 26, <feo. 

Iv Td)(€v. So ver. 8 fin., xxii. 6, 7. Compare on the one hand 
Matt. xxiv. 29, 34, and on the other Hab. ii. 3 ; Luke xviii. 8 ; 2 Pet. 
iii. 8, 9. These last passages suggest that the object of these words 
is to assure us of God's practical readiness to fulfil His promises, 
rather than to define any limit of time for their actual fulfilment. 

I<n^)uivcv diro<rrc(Xas may be understood of God, as in xxii. 6; or 
of Christ, as in xxii. 16 : the latter reference is here more probable. 
Unless it be certain that the Apocalypse is a homogeneous record of a 
single vision, there is a possibility that the combination of different 
beginnings adds to the difficulties of interpretation. Apart from this 
the sense will be, " He, having received the Bevelation from the Father, 
sent by His angel, and indicated it to His servant John." The angel 
is the same who is mentioned in xvii. 1, (fee, xix. 9, xxi. 9, xxii. 
6, 8, 16. 
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2. 6s 4|&afMr^pi|o^v, ie. who bears witness in the present work. 
The past tense is used, as constantly in Greek — e.g. in St John's own 
Epistle, I. ii. 14 — of the act of a writer which wiU be past when his 
work comes to be read. The *' witness " John is said to bear is that 
contained in this book — not, as some have imagined, in his Gospel. 

There is, however, some evidence to the identity of authorship of 
the two, in the resemblance between the attestations to the authority 
of this book in these three verses, and to that of the Gospel in xxi. 
24. The two may be conceivably presumed to proceed from the same 
persons, probably the elders of the Church of Ephesus. 

Tov Xoyov Tov Ocov. His Word made known to man, especially as 
revealed to St John himself; not the personal Word of God of St John's 
Gospel i« 1 and Bev. xix. 13, as He is immediately mentioned under 
another name. 

Ti]v jiopTvpCav 'Inovv Xpio^rov. See zzii. 16 for a similar descrip- 
tion of the special bevelation of this book. Both " the Word " and 
*' the testimony " are repeated in v. 9, and here they refer to the general 
Revelation of Christian truth for which the Seer was in exile. 

Sou itScv. These words exclude two possible senses of ifiapn^pujirev, 
that the writer bare witness by writing a gospel, or by suffering for the 
truth : i>ossibly also they imply a limitation of what goes before, as if 
all "the Word" and **the testimony" were too great to be told, and 
the Seer had done what was possible in recording all ?ie saw. 

8. 6 dvayivcMrKMv xal ol dKovovrct. Plainly the author of the 
book, or of this endorsement of it, contemplates its being read publicly 
in the Church. dyayoffbcKutv is the proper word for reading aloud. 
The apostolic Epistles were thus read, first by the Churches to which 
they were addressed, then by others in the neighbourhood (Col. iv. 
16) : even the sub-apostolic Epistles of Clement and Polycarp, and the 
decidedly post-apostolic one of Soter, Bishop of Bome, were in like 
manner read in the churches that originally received them, or to which 
their authors belonged. In the course of the second century, both 
the Gospels and the apostolic Epistles came to be read in churches 
generally, as the Law and the Prophets had been read in the syna- 
gogues. In the time of Justin Martyr {ApoL i. 67) — ^not to insist 
on 1 Tim. v. 18, 2 Pet. iii. 16 — it is plain that the New Testament 
Scriptures were thus recognised as sharing the authority and sanctity 
of the Old. 

Kol Tf|povvTfs, i.e. if they attend to, mind what is written in the 
word of this prophecy; if they observe the precepts and wamiugs and 
meditate on the revelations therein. He who reads and they who hear 
are only blessed if they do this; John xiii. 17 ; Matt. vii. 24 sq. TrjpcTv 
is constantly used of * keeping' the Law, the Commandments, &c., 
throughout the N.T. : but is commoner in all St John's writings than 
in any other. 

4. 'IcNlwi|t. The Apostle, the son of Zebedee, who (probably 
afterwards) wrote the Gospel: see Introduction, pp. xl, xlix. 
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ToSt limi lKicXi|o^<ut. The number of ooune is symbolical or 
representative : there were other ohnrches in Asia, e.g. at Golossae and 
Hlerapolis (Col. iv. 13). But the Seven Churches represent *'the 
Holy Church throughout all the world.'' It was very early observed, 
that St Paul also wrote to seven churches — the Thessalonians, Co- 
rinthians, Galatians, Romans, Philippians, Ephesians (?), and Colos- 
sians. 

rats Iv TQ 'Ao^. The proconsular province of that name. In 
Acts xvi. 6 "Asia" seems to be used in a still narrower sense, being 
distinguished from the adjoining districts of Fhrygia and Mysia, as 
well as from the provinces of Galatia and Bithynia ; so that it would 
correspond approximately with the ancient kingdom of Lydia. But as 
Pergamum was in Mysia, and Laodicea in Phrygia, it seems that here 
the word is used to include the whole province. 

X<ipts...Kal clpi(vT|. So St Paul in all liU Epistles to the Seven 
Churches, Bom. i. 7; 1 Cor. i. 8; 2 Cor. i. 2; Gal. i. 3; Eph. i. 2; 
Phil. i. 2; Col. i. 2; 1 Thess. i. 1; 2 Thess. i. 2; and so Philem. 3; 
Tit. i. 4. In other private letters the form varies — x^fMy iXeos 
elp^vTjt I Tim. L 2; 2 Tim. i. 2 — as in St John's second Epistle. 
St James (i. 1) uses the common secular salutation x^peiv (cf . Acts xv. 
23): St Peter has ** grace and peace" as here, but in his nrst Epistle 
does not B&y from Whom they are to come. 

dird 6. The sacred Name is in the nominative, being treated as 
indeclinable : as though we should say in English "from He Who is," 
&c. For general remarks on the grammatical (or ungrammaticaJ) 
peculiarities of this book, see Introduction, p. xxxix. Here at least it 
is plain, that the anomaly is not due to ignorance, but to the writer's 
mode of thought being so vigorous that it must express itself in its 
own way, at whatever violence to the laws of language. 

6 &v KaV 6 i^v Kal 6 Ipx^^^* -^ paraphrase of the "Ineffable 
name" revealed to Moses (Ex. iii. 14 sq.), which we, after Jewish 
usage, write ** Jehovah" and pronounce *'the Lord." Or, rather 
perhaps, a paraphrase of the explanation of the Name given to him 
1. c, "I am That I am" — which is rendered by the LXX. 'Eyit> etfu 
6 iof, by the Targum of Palestine on Exod. *'I am He who is, and 
who will be." The same Targum on Deut. xxvii. 39 has ** Behold 
now, I am He who Am and Was and Will Be." Probably 6 ^(rrcbs, 
6 (Trks, 6 <rT7jff6fji.€vos, the Title which according to the MeydXri *AT6<pa<ns 
Simon blasphemously assumed to himself, was the paraphrase of the 
same Name current among Samaritan Hellenists. 

6 yJv is doubly ungrammatical. We have not only the article in the 
nominative after dvd but a finite verb doing duty for a participle, 
because yewfiepos or yeycvijfjJvos would be inapplicable to the Self- 
Existent. Compare the opposition of the '* being" of God or Christ, 
and the "becoming" or '* being made" of creatures, in St John's 
Gospel, i. 6, 8, 9, viii. 58. Cf. also for another form of the same 
antithesis, v, 18. ^ 
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6 IpX^fMvot. ThoQgh iffoiuu is freely used throoghout the New 
Testament, Mfuwos is only found onoe (St Lake zzii. 49) ; so ipx- is 
probably only used to express future time. It certainly does not refer 
to the Coming of Christ, Who is separately named afterwards. Else 
**He that is to come" is often used as a familiar and distinctive title 
of Christ, see Matt. zi. 3, zzi. 9; John vi. 14, zi. 27; Heb. x. 87; 
John Ep, u. 7; of. Ep. i. ii. 18, where the same word is pointedly used 
of Antichrist, With this more general sense we may compare "things 
to come " John xvi. 13, xviii 4, **the wrath to come" 1 Thess. i. 10, 
and " the world to come " Mark x. 30. As the last was already familiar 
to the Je¥rish schools, it may be a question whether it is to be ex- 
plained from the Coming of God to judge the earth, e.g. Mai. iii. ; 
Ps. xoviii. In any case the threefold name belongs to God — ^if we are 
to distinguish — ^to the Father, rather than to the Trinity. 

dwd rmv lirrd wvcviidrwir. Cf. iii. 1, iv. 5, v. 6. If the second of 
these passages stood alone, it would be possible to understand the 
name of Seven Chief Angels (see viii. 2), but in v. 6 this is quite im- 
possible, even if we could suppose that here creatures could not only 
be coupled with the Creator as sources of blessing, but placed between 
God and Christ. Can we identify "the Seven Spirits," thus made in 
some sense coordinate with the Father and the Son, with the Holy 
Ghost, Who is known to us in His sevenfold operations and gifts, 
Who perhapi has some sevenfold character in Hunself, as some may 
infer from ti^e passages in this book and from the unquestionably 
relevant parallehi in Zeoh. iii. 9, iv. 10? This too is difficult: the 
Seven Spirits are the Eyes not of Him that sitteth upon the Throne, 
but of the Lamb (cf. Is. xi. 2) ; they are before the Throne, in some 
sense therefore it would seem external to the Essence of the Most 
High. It has been generally held since St Augustine, that before the 
Incarnation the Second Person of the Trinity manifested Himself on 
earth in a created Angel ; if so the Seven Spirits might be a heavenly 
manifestation of the Third. 

d kvtmw Tofi Op^vov airov. The omission of the copula in a 
relative clause is not in the style of this book: rtay ivtixtoyt the reading 
of KA, is more in the generid style of the book, though it mars the 
symmetry of the passage. 

6. diro 'Itio-ov Xpurrov, 6 |uCprv«. The anacoluthon is probably 
an intentional parallel to that in the previous verse, though here the 
threefold title might have been declined if the writer had pleased. 
There is a tendency throughout the book, where one clause stands in 
apposition to anotiber, to put the nouns in the second clause in the 
nominative regardless of the rules of ordinary Greek. 

h luCpTvs 6 wio^s. See 1 Tim. vi. 13: Jesus Christ was in His 
BcAth much more than a martyr, but He was also the perfect type and 
example of martyrdom. Observe His own words in John xviii. 37 — to 
which perhaps St Paul Lc. is referring. It may be doubted whether 
ftapTvt is used in the N. T. in the later sense of "martyr." The 
distinction between martyrs and confessors was not fixed in the days 
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of the Martyrs of Yienne and Lyons: whoever confessed Christ 
before men was still said to **bear witness" to Him. 



)f 



6 irpcmSroKos Tttv vf Kp«»v. * * Firstborn ' ' rather than *' firstbegotten ; 
of. rds (6^as rov Oavdrov Acts ii. 24» where the metaphor is hardly 
pressed so far as in 2 Esdr. iv. 42. The genitive is explained by 
St Paul, Col. i. 18 6 vpwr, U tuv veKpQy, The sense is that He is 
**first to enter life.'* The thought in Bom. i. 4 is similar. 

6 ap\mv Twv Poo-iX^wv rijs yijs. A reminiscence (hardly to be called 
a quotation) of Ps. Izzzix. 27, "I will make Him My First-bom, 
higher than the kings of the earth.** 

T^ (iyaiTtfirri. '*It is His ever-abiding character, that He loveth His 
own," John xiii 1. — ^Alford. The contrast of tense between this clause 
and the next is quite correct, though it struck the later copyists as 
harsh. 

Xvtravn. The balance of evidence is in favour of this reading. 
The preposition iw in a Hebraistic book like this would be used of an 
instrument, where we should say "by" or "with ": while to later readers 
the idea of "washing in" would seem more natural. So we should 
probably render "released us from our sins by His own Blood" — the 
Blood of Christ being conceived as the price of our redemption, as in 
1 Pet. i. 18, 19 — not, as in vii. 14, xxii. 14 (accordiug to the preferable 
reading), and perhaps in St John's £p. i. i 7, as the cleansing fountain 
foretold in Zech. xiii. 1. If therefore we ask **when Christ thus fireed 
us," the answer must be, at His Passion, not at our conversion or 
baptism. 

6. Kal hnli\fr€¥. Lit., "And He made"; the construction r^ 
iyavuyTi...Kal X(J(raKr( is broken off rather strangely, as it is resumed 
by a;dT(}; otherwise a finite verb after participles is not strange in 
Hebrew or Hebraistic Greek. 

BfiuriXcCav Icpcts. A phrase synonymous with ^aa-iXeiov lepdrevfia of 
1 Pet. ii. 9. That is an exact quotation from the LXX. version of 
Ex. xix. 6, and a more correct translation of the Hebrew than this 
which is meant to be literal. St John (or the translation he follows) 
has hardly realised the equivalence of the Hebrew construction, in 
which the word that means " kingdom " would be inflected, with the 
Greek construction, in which the word that means "priests" would 
be inflected: and so he sets down "a kingdom, priests" side by side, 
leaving the mere juxtaposition of the two nouns to express the relation 
between them, as though both were indeclinable. 

T<p 0c$ Kal irarpl avrov. " His God and Father " as in Bom. xv. 
6; 2 Cor. i. 3, xi. 31; Eph. i. 3; Col. L 3 (perhaps); 1 Pet. i. 3. 
There is no doctriual reason for preferring A.Y. of John xx. 17, but it 
has been pointed out that, if the sense were the same here as in the 
parallel passages of SS. Peter and Paul (which toO Beou /mv inf, iii. 12 
goes far to prove), the usage of this book would require r^ 8e^ oAtov 
Kal Harpl a^oD; but, for whatever reason, there is more than one 
instance in the first three chapters of the Apocalypse of slight and 
fitful approximations to the rules of ordinary Greek. 
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7. This verse, as indeed may be said of the whole book, is 
fonnded chiefly on our Lord's own prophecy recorded in St Matt, 
zxiv., and secondly on the Old Testament prophecies which He there 
refers to and sums up. 

IfciTcl Twv vf^cXttv. *' With the donds of heaven.'* The preposition 
here and in Mark ziv. 62, which also recalls Dan. vii. IS, corresponds 
with the Version known as Theodotion's, not with that known as the 
LXX. which reads ixl. It is generally agreed that Theodotion was 
later than Aqoila, who was probably a contemporary of Akiba (tl35). 
Little is known of the history of the Version that bore his name, 
or of the gradual growth of that ascribed to the LXX. There is 
some reason to think that the 'LXX.' paraphrased an older Version 
of Daniel which 'Theodotion' revised : and it is certain that 'Bamoh' 
whidi imitates the Book of Daniel is nearer to *• Theodotion ' than 
the 'LXX.' See 'Theodotion,' Smith's Dictionary of ChrisHan Bio- 
graphy; *Hermas and Theodotion,' Salmon's Introduction to N,T, 
3rd ed., pp. 586—601. 

Kal otrivn a^r^v i(cKlvTi|<rav. Zech. xii. 10; in his Gk)spel, xiz. 
37, St John translates that passage correctly, and here refers to the 
same translation, also found in Theodotion: that of the LXX. is 
wrong and almost meaningless. But while the words here are taken 
from Zechariah, ihe thought is rather that of Matt. zxvi. 64: **they 
which pierced Him" are thought of, not as looking to Him by faith, 
and mourning for Him in penitence, but as seeing Him Whom they 
had not believed in, and mourning in despair. 

Iw* a^Wv. Literally, **at Him." "At sight of Him," "over Him," 
the sense in Zechariah, is hardly applicable here. 

vol, d|M(v. "Yea, Amen": the two words, Greek and Hebrew, 
being similarly coupled in 2 Cor. i. 20. The second, like the first, is an 
emphatic word of confirmation — so used e.g. repeatedly by our Lord 
Himself, St Matt. v. 18, <&c., where it is translated "verily." The 
popular tradition that "Amen" means "So be it" is only partially 
true: even in its liturgical use, we append it to creeds as well as 
prayers. It comes from the same Hebrew root as the words for 
**faith" and "truth"; the primary meaning being apparently "so- 
lidity." See on iii. 14. 

8. r6 <X^ Kal TO iS. The first and last letters of the Greek 
alphabet used, as in Babbinical proverbs the first and last letters 
of the Hebrew alphabet were, as symbols of " the beginning and the 
end." These latter words japx^ koX rikos) are not here a part of the 
genuine text; they come nrom zzii. 13. The word "Omega" (like 
"Omicrdn," "Epmlon," "Upsilon,") is a mediaeval barbarism; but 
it is a convenient one, and it has secured a firm place in our language 
by the English rendering of this passage. 

Kvpiot 6 M9 K.T.X. The group of titles represents "the Lord 
Jehovah the God of Hosts," a combination of Hos. xii. 5 and Am. ix. 5. 
The word we render "Almighty" (perhaps rather meaning "of all 
might") does not correspond to the word "Shaddai" which we trans- 
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late '< Almighty'* in the Old Testament. The LXX. evade this word 
in the Pentateaoh, even in Ex. vi. 8 and parallel passages ; it is never 
translated by vwTOKpdrup except in the Book of Job. Elsewhere 
in the Septnagint xwTOKp&nap always stands for ** Sabaoth." So in 
the Athanasian Greed, "Almighty" is coupled with the Divine namei 
*'God" and **Lord," not with the Divine attribute* ''eternal, incom- 
prehensible, uncreated.'* 

9. 'Ey*) 'I«»dvin)9 K.T.X. "I John, yoor brother and partaker in 
the tribulation, and kingdom, and patience in Jesus." The condescend- 
ing choice of titles —if the writer is the son of Zebedee — ^is unique in the 
New Testament. To the opening part of the salutation there is a 
parallel in 1 Pet. v. 1. The collocation of the latter words is peculiar, 
nor is the sense of bxofunf^ dear; probably here and in Bom. viii. 25, 
as in Ps. zxxviii. 8 (LXX.), it combines the ideas of ^expectation and 
endurance. The disciples knew from the first. Acts ziv. 22, that the 
tribulation came before the kingdom, and a phrase which coupled the 
two might have become familiar before they learnt that there was to 
be the discipline of prolonged waiting. 

IY€vo|lt|v. Had come there, found myself there. Here and in the 
next verse he avoids, perhaps intentionally, the use of the word for 
continuous and absolute "being**: see note on v. 4. 

n<iT)L^. One of the Sporades, the south-eastern group of the 
islands of the Aegean. According to the tradition, as given by Vie- 
torinus, he was condemned to work in the mtiidf — ^whioh, if trust- 
worthy, must mean marble quarries, as there are no mines, strictly 
speaking, in the island. Ghnstians were sent to the mines (Boman 
Christians to those of Sardinia) at least as early as the reign of 
Gommodus (Hipp. Ref. Haer, ix. 12), and this was much the com- 
monest punishment during the Diocletian persecution in which Yio- 
torinus suffered himself. In St John's time it was commoner to 
put Christians to death; but the tradition is probably right; 'depor- 
tation,' confinement without hard labour on a lonely island, was then 
and afterwards reserved for offenders of higher secular rank. 

Sid t^...'It|0'ov. Gf. vi. 9 and xx. 4. Apart from these references 
the words might mean (a) that the Seer had gone to the island to 
preach the Gospel, (b) that (by special revelation or otherwise) he had 
withdrawn there to await Uiis vision. As it is, the traditional view 
that he was banished there for being a Christian is dearly right. 

Vision ov thb Son or Man, w. 10 — 20. 

10. lYfvtf|iT|v k¥ irvc{p)iaTi. Was caught into a state of spiritual 
rapture. So iv. 2 and (nearly) xvii. 8, zxi. 10; of. 1 Kings xviii 12; 
Ezek. iii. 12, 14, xxxvii. 1; also 2 Cor. xii. 2, 8. 

kv Tp KvpiaKfi ^K^Pf • Undoubtedly here used (though for the first 
time) in the sense now traditional throughout Christendom. Some 
commentators have proposed to translate, " I was, in spirit, on the 
day of the Lord,'* i.e. was carried away in Spirit to the Great Day of 
the Lord*s Coming. But the paralld of iv. 2 seems against this, 
though zvii. 8 and xxi. 10 may be pleaded in its favour. 
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^vi^v |uy«iXT|v c»s otCXviYYos. Xiyefa-nt. This participle, cued 
throagnont the book in different genders and oases, with or without 
a show of grammatical construction (here it is only a show, for we 
should expect X^ovcray), seldom seems to mean more than quotation 
marks in English. Is the speaker the same as in v. 17, iii 22? This 
is implied by the gloss from xxii. 13 (see orit. note) and probable from 
the context : the contrast between a Yoice like a trumpet and a voice 
like many waters is not decisive; but the voice in iv. 1, which is 
expressly said to be the same as the voice here, seems to belong to 
a herald-angel rather than to the Lamb : if so here, when the Seer 
turns to see, the Angel has vanished in the light of the Lord. 

11. its n^fyyai&ov. Probably a neuter. The seven cities are 
enumerated in tne order in which a traveller on circuit might visit 
them, going north from Ephesus to Smyrna and Pergamos, then 
inland to Thyatira, and southwards to Sardis, Philadelphia, and 
Laodicea. 

12. pXiirciv n^v ^m^v. The meaning is obvious and the incon- 
sequence of language characteristic. 

XvYvCas. These are stands for portable oil-lamps, which stood 
on the ground and in shape though not in size resembled our candle- 
sticks. The Latin word was candelabra which served to support 
torches, funiculi ardentesy before lamps were in common use at Bome : 
afterwards candles nearly like ours were used by the poor and as 
night-lights (Mart. xi. 40), because though one gave less light than 
a lamp it required less att^tion. In the middle ages candles became 
commoner than lamps, for wax and tallow were to be had everywhere, 
whereas oil had to be fetched from the neighbourhood of the Mediter- 
ranean : so candelabra (and Xvxylai) were translated candlesticks i.e. 
sticks or shafts that cairy candles. 

13. S)&oiov vlf dvOpcoirov. It might be better with Tischendorf 
and Westcott and Hort to read 6fioiov vlbv here and at xiv. 14 ; if so 
the writer makes juxtaposition do the work of construction, as 8vp. 16, 
see n. In the title of our Lord in the Gospds (except John v. 27) 
and in Acts vii. 56 both words have the article. The absence of the 
article here proves not that our Lord is not intended, but that the title 
is taken not from His own use of it but direct from the Greek of 
Daniel vii. 13, where also both words are without the article. There 
the human figure which succeeds the bestial shapes symbolizes the 
kingdom of the saints of the Most High more certainly than the 
personal King, the Head of the mystical Body. Here it is a 
question of taste rather than of grammar whether we are to translate 
" a son of man" : the words themselves mean no more than **I saw a 
human figure,*' but their associations would make it plain to all 
readers of the Book of Daniel that it was a superhuman Being in 
human form ; and to a Cnristian of St John's day as of our own, 
Who that Being was. 

iro8i]pT|. Certainly a garment of dignity (as Ecclus. xxvii. 8; 
Dan. X. 5, LXX. where Theodotion gives the Hebrew in Greek 
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letters ^abdiv ; Ezek. ix. 2, 11), probably especially of priestly dignity, 
as Ex. XXV. 6, xxviii. 4, 31 (wnere the next yerse suggests comparison 
with John xix. 23). The same word is used in the so-called Epistle 
of Barnabas (c. 7) of the scarlet robe in which the Lord will appear 
when coming to judgement ; some suppose that the writer had in his 
mind this passage and perhaps xix. 13. 

irp^f Tots iMurOots. So zy. 6 of angels. In Dan. z. 5 and Ezek. 
ix. 2 (LXX.) angels wear the girdles of gold or gems in the ordinary 
human way, on their loins. The Seer like the Prophets draws his 
images from earthly pomp which in his days had grown more splendid. 
The girdle is probably crossed upon the breast, as in the figure of 
Darius in the great mosaic of the Mnseo Borbonico and in statues of 
the kings of Greek tragedy : anyway it visibly serves not to brace the 
wearer for labour but simply to keep his stately robe duly arranged. 

14. Mf Cpu>v XcvK^v, A% x^A¥. Cf. Dan. yii. 9 LXX. ixrci ipioy 
\evKby KaOapdp (Theodotion has uxrel fyiov Ka$apbv); otherwise we 
might translate and punctuate " like wool, as white as snow." Though 
the Person seen is the Son of Man of Dan. yii. 13, the description is 
more nearly that of the Ancient of Days, ibid. 9. We need not 
wonder that Their union was made more plain to the later Prophet. 

16. x<^^^P^^* ^^^ ancients were not clear whether this 
word meant brass (or, strictly speaking, bronze) as clear as a scented 
gum, or a scented gum that shone like brass; the former sense is 
decidedly most probable from the context, the various and the parallel 
passages. Anyway the word seems to be a compound of xa^'^^s &^d 
Td^woSi which is borrowed from a Hebrew word meaning white, which 
is feminine. Possibly this may account for the well-attested reading 
TreirvpcjfUvris. Perhaps the real meaning is "white brass," i.e. the 
Latin orichalcum (vid. Verg. Aen, xii. 87), which was like gold ^Cic. 
Off. III. xxiii. 92) — ^i.e. perhaps was our "brass" as distinct from 
bronze. In Ezek. i. 4, 27, yiii. 2 we have a word which probably 
(comparing ibid. i. 7, xl. 3, Dan. x. 6) means the same, but which the 
LXX. translate electrum — meaning perhaps by this not amber, but an 
alloy of gold with silver or other metal. Some think that sense suit- 
able here, as symbolising the divine and human natures of our Lord. 

iriirvpai|Uviif . The genitive absolute is not in the general style of 
the writer ; tne construction must be " like unto fine brass as though 
it [the brass] had been burnt in a furnace." Anyway incense cannot 
be meant, which would be burnt in a censer not a furnace and 
consumed not refined by burning. 

i) ^c0Vt| a^Tov.... Cf. Ezek. xliii. 2 (Heb. ; but LXX. ^Kovif ttjs 

16. Ix^y* ^^^ present participle of this verb here and in vi. 2, 5, 
X. 2, xix. 12, xxi. 12 is used as fully equivalent to a present indicative : 
and here the construction of ^wi^ must determine that of iKtropevo- 
fjiitnjf which by itself would not be difficult. If present participles of 
all verbs were used in this way, it would be probable that the writer 
was " following the Hebrew usage, according to which what we call 
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the participle is the nearest approach there is to a distinctive present 
tense." Language of New Testament ^ Part ii., p. 83. 

iv TJ Sifi^ X*<f^^ a^rrov. The general style of the writer is iv t^ 
XGipl a^Tov Tji Sc^i^ as B^ reads here ; in ordinary Greek the form in 
the text is if anything commoner. 

Ik tov <rr6)MkT0« aturov. The image is perhaps snggested by Is. 
xlix. 2 ; but the application made of it in ii. 16, xix. 15, 21 is more 
like in sense to Is. xi. 4 ; 2 Thess. ii. 8. It is relevant to compare 
Eph. vi. 17 ; Heb. iv. 12 ; but the use of similar images by different 
Apostles must not be allowed to lead us' into a sort of Christian 
mythology, as though the imagery were as absolutely and unalterably 
fixed as &e doctrine symbolized by it. In ch. xix. we see plainly that 
not the sword but the Owner of it is "the Word of God": in ii. 23 
we have the same sense as in Heb. 1. c, but the image of the sword is 
not there used to illustrate it. 

i) <\|ns. The same word is used in John xi. 44 in the sense of 
''face/' and so it is best to take it here, though it might mean 
*' appearance" generally. In Ezek. i. 27 > the LXX. use the word for 
"colour," not for "appearance." 

17. ltrc(ra...vcKp6f. So Dan. viii. 17 sq., x. 8, 9, 15 (Ezek. i. 28, 
xliii. 3, xliv. 4 do not necessarily imply so much): cf. Eil iii. 6, 
XX. 19, xxxiii. 20; Judg. vi. 22, xiii. 22 ; Is. vi. 6 ; and also Luke xxiv. 
37; John xxi. 12. St John was in presence of both the sources of 
supernatural terror — of God's Presence made manifest, and of One 
come from the dead. 

I9t|kcv. So in Dan. x. 10 a hand : 16 us 6/JMLw<ris lAov dvOpunrov 18 
(OS Spaffis dvBpwirov touches the prophet: in each place the touch is 
followed by encouraging words. 

6 irpttTOS Kttl 6 ta\a,ro9. i.e. the Eternal, as Is. xli. 4, xliv. 6, 
xlviii. 12 ; the ancient (? Arianising) variant trpwbTOKos suggests that 
as the Firstborn among many brethren, the inheritor of an everlasting 
kingdom, the Son even in His Manhood is an Image of the Father's 
eternity. 

18. fycv^iiiiv is emphatic in intentional contrast to iyth elfu 6 ir/Kuros, 
and still more to ^cDi^ el/d, setting His temporal and temporary death 
against His et^nal life ; see on v, 4. 

TOV OavdTOv Kal tov ^8ov. Hades is the receptacle of the dead : 
usually personified in tms book, as indeed is death, vi. 8, xx. 13, 14, 
But here they are rather conceived as places, prisons wherein the 
dead are confined, and from which Christ can deliver them. We 
read of "the gates of death " in Ps. ix. 13, Job xxxviii. 17; and " the 
gates of hell" in Is. xxxviii. 10, Matt. xvi. 18. 

19. (£ ctSfs. If the Bevelation be a homogeneous record of a 
single trance, this must mean the vision just described, oikherwise we 
might think the Seer was bidden to write all his visions. Jeremiah had 
prophesied more than twenty years (Jer. i. 2, xxxvi. 1) before he was 

BEVEXiATION D 
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bidden to write. If so it would follow from fierd ravra and -fi ^uty^ 
rj rpcirrf iy. 1 that the earlier visions pass again before the Seer. 

& iUrCv. Whether the verse means that the Seer is to write the 
whole vision, whether of past, present or future events, or that he is 
to write the vision and its interpretation and its appointed sequel, 
is hard to decide because there is nothing in the general arrangement 
of the book to support either sense. The use of clirly twice in the 
following verse (perhaps in zvi. 14], and xvii. 9 sqq. tells in favour of 
the latter, so too does the change urom the plural elalv to the singular 
a fUXXei yivccBai. In a careful writer this would almost certainly 
mark a contrast between the several meanings of what was shown in 
the visions and the mass of future events. 

20. rd iMMmjobov. The only possible construction of these words 
is as an accusative in loose apposition to a etdef «r.r.X. ; perhaps the 
writer left them without any construction. If he had attended to 
details of style he would have been more likely to begin anew with 
" This is the mystery..." than to continue, "Write what thou sawest 
...the mystery..." 

liiKmjpiov in the N.T. bears a meaning not very far removed 
from its primary meaning in classical Greek. There it is a secret rite 
which only the initiated share, and so a secret lore which they only 
know. Generally we may paraphrase it, *' the hidden divine truth 
now made Imown, but made known to God's favoured ones only'*: 
see Eph. iii. 13 for the completest illustration of its meaning. Here 
the sense is, "I reveal to thee the hidden, sacred meaning of the 
stars and candlesticks." 

rdf 4inxl Xv)^vCas : symmetry would have required these words to 
be in the genitive, for the mystery includes both the stars and the 
"candlesticks"; the accusative depends probably on etdes, even if rb 
fiv<Trfifnov depends on ypd\f/ov\ the connexion being "the seven stars 
which thou sawest and [with them thou sawest] the seven golden 
candlesticks." 

avycXoi. For the meaning of the word " Angels" here, see Excur- 
sus 1. 

at XvxvCai al 4irn£. Plainly this image is suggested by the seven- 
branched candlestick of Ex. xxv. 31 sqq. — still more by the earlier 
mystical vision of one resembling it, in Zech. iv. But here the image 
of seven detached candlesticks does not exactly correspond to the 
description of either, nor are we to assume that the significance of 
those is exactly the same as of these. 

CHAPTER n. 

1. rf dyyikxf riif <v 'E^o-f iKKXtio-ias. In all editions the super- 
scriptions of the letters to the Seven Churches vary though we should 
expect them to be uniform. Westcott and Hort (Vol. ii. p. 137) 
compare the form in the text with the official style of the chief priests 
of Augustus, *Apxtcp€i>s rrji 'Aaias paoO rod (or pawp T<ap) ip... : paw 
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withoat the article U like eVirXi7<r(af without the article, but roov, 
unlike iKKKrialaSj is defined by what follows. There is no evidence 
for a form rjy dTTA^y ^«cXi^(af r^; ^..., which would recall the style 
of pagan dignitaries so closely as to prove that the 'Angels* were 
Christian dignitaries, in fact bishops. As it is, the parallel is sugges- 
tive rather than conclusive. 

The two forms admitted into critical texts are (a) rt} dyyihp rt^ iv... 
iKkXritrias, (6) rtf dyyi\<p rifs iv...iKK\rf<rlat. The evidence for (a) is, 
ii. 1 AC Frimas. {angelo ecclesiae Ephesi: the commentary taken 
from Tyconius proves that the Greek read iKkXriffl^ not iKKkritrlai) 36 
T(p ii77^Xy T(p T^s iv *Eif>. iKK, ii. 8 A ; 95 r^^ &yY^V ^ ^^' ^^* ^^ -^ 
(which omits iKKkniclai)^ r^ dyy. h 8v. iKKKrialas Prim, (qui est 
Thyatirae) 1, 28, 31 rip iryy^^ "^^is iv [f a relic of roU dylois toTs eV). 
iii. 1 Primas. {mii est Sardis) Syr. omits iKKXifirlas, iii. 7 Primas. {qui 
est Filadelfiae), iii. 14. 95 omits ^jcicX7<r(as. {h) ii. 1 KB,P: ii. 8 
NBjCP: ii. 12 NABjCP: ii. 18 NBaP: iii. 1, 7, 14 NABaOP. The 
reading lKK\q<riaii in ii. 12 (91), iii. 1 (C), iii. 7 K* may be a trace 
of iKKKticUi. the only Greek text knovm to Tyconius, the correctors of 
the different archetypes having added a without cancelling i. If so 
iKKKnialq. and €KK\iiaLai are both glosses, the former being the oldest. 
In any case it is probable that (a) is in all places nearer the original 
than (&). 

<v 'E<^liry. 1, 38 cod. flor. read 'E^cir^wi^. 

8. Kal Wo|M>vi)v Ixcif Kal ipdorrao^s with KAB^C (K* adds koL 
ff\l\f/is trdaas after ix^is) ; P 7 read i^d<rTa<rdt fie (is it possible that 
this is the original on wmch Sia to 6voiia fiov is a gloss ? P does not 
omit the latter) kcU irofiov^ ^^(^ ; I and 152 i^dimaas Kal iivofiov^v 
(xeu ; Text. Bee. ifidaraffas koI inr. ix^is; 33, 34, 35 omit xcd {frofjLOfijv 
^eis ; 37 and Yictorinus omit Kal i^dcTaaas, 

Kal otS KCKoirCaKcs. 16, 37, 38, 39 arm. read xai KCKfywlaKas; 1 
irai/coirtaicaf xeKoirlaKas koI od KiKfiriKai. The reading of Text. Bee. is a 
bold and beautiful conflation of this and the Vulgate, 

6. |ivi)|i^vcvc odv. Prim, omits ovv\ 38 reads fUfriyJivewTov \ see 
notes on 16, iii 3, iii. 19. It is easier to imagine reasons why some 
verbs should be in the present, others in the aorist, than why some 
should be followed by ovv and not others. Accidents of transcription 
would account for both. 

irlirTC0Kaf. With M (irexrwires) AB,C ; P 1 and Text. Beo. read 
iKviiTTiaKai, 

6. & Kfiyti |iio^. A omits a. 

8. bf 2|jivpvx|. 1 Text. Bee. read ^ixvpvalutv, 

10. |ii|8^ with Tisoh. MP and Latins. Lach. and Treg. read fx^ 
with ABjC. 

Kol l{ffT< OXCi|n,v ij|up«»v S^ico. Lachmann reads xaX ixn^^ ^^^^ ^ 
Prim. ; CI read koI ^x^re ; Bj reads iffxipas ; so it seems did Tertullian 
^^ho omits everything but temtemini diebus decern) ; so too Yg. arm. 
Tya If [Kal] fxT^ OTdfiy be a primitive variant on weipaad^ej the 
parallel to Dan. i 12 would be veiy close. 

d2 
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18. otSa iroO KarotKftt. B, and almost all oursiyes arm. syr. and 
Text. Beo. read o7da rd ipyti <rov koU iroD urarocireis. 

[koX] kv ratf i]|Upai« 'AvrCiraf. With AG Yg. Cop. Bed. Harjm. ; 
MB,P 1 Frimas. omit Kcd ; K~A read 'Apreiwas ; M* reads er reus iifiipcus 
h reus 'Ayrfira; ; Bg reads Iv raXi iifiipais aXs 'Avrltras^ and so Weiss ; 
K*P 1 Text. Beo. read iv reus iifi. ip aXs 'Ayr. 

6 vurros i&ov. With AG ; KB,P Prim. Yg. Text. Bee. omit fwv. 

14. Ix^t* A reads ^et. 

PaXcCv. A reads /ScurtXei. 

16. ^fio^Mt. P adds, 1 and Text. Bee. substitute, d fuiru, 

16. jMTav<>f|(rov. So T. with KP 1, and Latt. ; L. and Tr. add oup 
with AB^G. See n. on fipffft, oSf, v, 6. 

17. ToO imCwo. K reads ix roO /xdinfa; Primas. de manna; P 1 
Text. Beo. prefix 0a76(i' dird; P substitutes (i^Xov (of. sup, 7) for fjuxpva, 

18. «»fi ^Xi^YCL Tisoh. read dts <p\6^ with M ; Primas. utflamma, 

20. Ti)v 'ywaCica. ABj Primas. read r^ yvpcuxd cov, 

ij XfyovoxL. With K*AO; K«P 1 Text. Bee. read r^ \iyovaav ; 
B, And. if X^6(. 

21. Kol oi 9£Kmi |MTavoTJflrai Ik ri)f iropvcCaf aMjf. K* 1 Text. 
Beo. omit Kal,..fA€ravoijffai; 1 Text. Beo. add koX oi firrep&ffirev, 

22. elf kXXvi|v. Arm. reads els Kdpuvov, A reads els ^vXaic^v. It is 
not easy to connect either with the text. We might account for A by 
supposing that a scribe was misled by a reminiscence of v. 10 sup, ; if 
Kdfupop were substituted for KXl^ayov the latter might be contracted 
into KKoff so too ipvXaK^p might be a gloss on some non-olassioal deri- 
yatiye of Kkelca which would like xXtprip be capable of contraction into 



Gh. n. 1 — 7. The Ghubch in Ephesus. 

The Seyen Epistles are marked by certain features common to them 
all. (1) They are all dictated by the Lord Himself. (2) The com- 
mand to write to the Angel of the particular Church. (3) One or 
more of the great titles of our Lord taken for the most part &om the 
Yision in oh. i. (4) An address to the Angel of the Church, always 
conmienoing with **I know," describing the circumstances of the 
Church, exhorting to repentance or to constancy, and ending with a 
prophetic announcement. (5) A promise to "him that oyeroometh," 
generally accompanied with a call to earnest attention, " he that hath 
ears,*' &o, (See Alford.) 

1. rf dyy^Xip Tijs kv 'E^^or^ iKKXiio-Cas. See orit. note. Some 
think that this would be St Timothy, and go so far as to find in 
St Paul's Epistles traits of his character aualogous to those here 
noted. But eyen if the ** Angel '' here be a bishop, it is likelier that 
he would be one appointed by St Timothy, if not by St John himself. 
2 Tim. iy. 9, 21, compared with Tit. iii. 12, seem to proye that per- 
manent residence in one diocese was not implied by the ApostoUcal 
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oommisBion which St Paul, toward the end of his life, gave to his 
disciples. 

6 KparaSv ro^ hrrd (ivripat. xparOy may, but need not (cf. Flut. 
Moralia 99 d Kpar&p ev rg dpurrepq, rbv (Lfyrov)^ mean more than nolding. 
Ephesus being the chief city and, to some extent, the ftiother Church 
of the district, the Lord addresses the Church there in the character 
of Lord of all the Churches : as though (to illustrate by the later 
organization of the Church) He addressed all the Churches of the 
province in the person of their Primate. 

S. To^ Xi^Krat 4avToi^ dlirovT^Xovs koX o^k clo^v. The participle 
and the finite verb are combined in a way irregular but not difficult, 
which is hardly a Hebraism, but might come natural to a writer 
familiar with Hebraisms. Cf. for the sense 2 Cor. xi. 18 sqq. For the 
question who these false Apostles at Ephesus were see Excursus II. 

cSfMS avToif t|Mv8«Cff. Profiting by St Paul's warning Acts xx. 28-— 
30. ^€vd6ts perhaps rather '*£alse" apostles than "liars." ^eiVrn/s is 
used twice in St John's Gospel, often in his Epistles, and once in the 
Apocalypse (xxi. 8) if Lachmann is right in following the reading 
of A : if yj/€vbi<TL¥ be right there, it is as likely as not that for the Seer 
^ev^s meant a liar, as yj/^vBos meant a lie. 

4. n^v dydiniv crov ti)v Trpfi&n|v. It is to be remembered that these 
words have not in ecdesiastioal (or indeed in any) Greek the same 
sentimental associations as in English; nevertheless it is not unlikely 
that conjugal love is meant: cf. Jer. ii. 2, LXX. ifjLvifjffBriv iXiovs 
vedmjrds cov xal dydtrris rcXeuixretbs crov. Christ is certainly its object ; 
it might be inferred from rd irpCjTa (pya that it showed itself in love 
to the brethren. 

5. |iVY)|i6vivi o{v...Kal |MTav^o*ov. Here again it is possible to 
suppose that the contrast of tenses has the force it would bear in 
ordinary Greek, that the remembrance of the fall is to continue after 
the instantaneous change of purpose and conduct. Neither /bterovoeii' 
nor fierdvoia is used in St John's Gospel or Epistles. 

Tcl irp«»ra Ijfrya voirfrov. Here too we may find a reason for the aorist ; 
the Church is not merely to set about the first works, but to "perform 
the doing of them." He does not say, "Love with the first love," 
though the works were only valuable as proceeding from love : for to 
love, though depending on the state of the will, is not a directly 
voluntary act. But He says, "Do the first works," for that is in thy 
power. Do again what love made thee do, that thou mayest learn to 
love again. The paradox is as true of spiritual graces as of natural 
virtues (Arist. Eth, Nic, ii. iv. 1, 2) that the good habitual character 
is only gained by good acts, while really good acts are only possible as 
the product of the good character. 

IpX^f^^* ^^^- "^ <^^ coming" the verb having of its own nature 
the sense of future time; cf. i. 4 and note. Possibly the distinction 
of tenses is intentional, the present here and w. 16, 22, 23, iii. 11, 12 
marking the immediate, ana the future the subsequent action of the 
Speaker, 
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Kimijo^ n^v Xvxv^v ^'^v. i.e. make thee oease to be a Chnroh. It 
seems scarcely rdevant to point to the destrnction of the city by the 
Turks, and its present desolation, as a fulfilment of this threat. We 
may presume that the Church of Ephesus did repent, as it was famous 
and prosperous, and fertile in saints, for centuries. It is likely enough 
that the Turkish conquest was God's judgement on the sins of the 
Eastern Empire and its Churches : but we cannot conclude that the 
Church of Ephesus was in the 14th century more corrupt than e.g. 
that of Smyrna, because it was more entirely exterminated. 

6. dXXd TovTO t\ci«. This is one point in which thou art not 
wanting. Compare u. 25, iii. 2, 11, where faithfulness is conceived as 
a treasure possessed and to be guarded. 

liio^Cs rd Ipya. Compatible with love to the persons: cf. St Jude 23. 

TMv NucoXaiTMV. See Excursus XL 

7. 6 f^wv o{>$ dKovo-drw. A repetition, with a merely verbal altera- 
tion, of one of our Lord's characteristic phrases in His teaching while 
on earth : St Matth. xi. 15, &c. 

tC t^ irvcG|Mi X^i. The Seer is in the Spirit and the Lord speaks 
to him, and through him to the Churches, by the Spirit ; in the Gospel 
(xiv. 18) the coming of the Comforter is the coming of Christ. 

r$ ViKMvri 8<o(r» a^f . The redundant pronoun after a participle 
is probably to be explained on the analogy of the redundant pronoun 
after a relative, iii. 8, (fee, which, though a natural colloquialism in 
Greek, or non-literary English, is probably due to the influenee of 
Hebrew, where the rdative is indeclinable and the pronoun therefore 
not superfluous. Cf. Language of the New Testament i. 59, ii. 84. 
A promise thus expressed, and an invitation to attention like that 
preceding it, are found at the end of each of these Seven Epistles — the 
invitation standing first in the first three, and the promise in the last 
four. From this change in the order, it appears that attention is 
invited, not to the final promise only, but to the whole Epistle to each 
Church, as the Spirit's message. 

Ik tov {vXov rijf %i»t\%. Throughout the book the Seer speaks of the 
wood of Ufe, though vii. 1, 3, viii. 7, ix. 4 he uses SivSpov of earthly 
trees. Cf. Gen. ii. 9, as well as Bev. xxii. 2, 14, 19. The Tree of 
Life appears, though not under that name, in Enoch xxiv., where we 
are told that there shall be no power to touch it until the period of the 
great judgement. 

iv Ttt in&pa8c£(r^. The reading of Text. Rec^ iv tUctfi tov wapadcUrov, 
is no doubt from Gen. ii. 9. "Paradise," a Persian word, adopted in 
both Greek and Hebrew, means simply a park or pleasure-ground, 
and hence is used in the LXX. {not the Hebrew) of the garden of 
Eden : in 2 Cor. xii. 4, Luke xxiii. 43, we have it used of a region of 
the spiritual world, inhabited by the blessed dead. Whether the 
Paradise of God, where the Tree of Life is now, is identical either 
with the earthly Paradise where it grew of old, or with the New 
Jerusalem, where it shall grow in the new earth under the new heaven, 
it would be rash to speculate, though St IrenaBus reports, v. 86, 1, 
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upon the aathority of the Elders, that Paradise will be a special 
degree of glory between the New Jerusalem and Heaven. 

Tov Ocov. So rod irapadeUrov tov dcoG in Ezek. zxviii. 13, zxxi. 8, 
iv T(p Tapadelff^fi rod BeoO and tov TaftaSelaov r^ rpvipijs rod $€w ib» 9, 
6 rapdSeiffos rod Beod in G^. ziii. 10; &s Tapddeiffov Kvplou Is. li. 3. 
Some read rov Oeod fu>v as in iii. 12, but on the whole the omission 
has more authority, and the exact O.T. phrase seems likelier. 

8 — 11. Thb Ghuboh im Smybna. 

8. Ttt ayy^)ltt. Supposed by many of the ancient commentators 
to have been Folyoarp. 

8f ^^vcTO vcKp^f . See on 1. 18. 

lti)o-«v. Lit., **liyed," i.e. came to life, revived. So ziii. 14, and 
Matt. ix. 18; John v. 25. The attributes of death and life are here 
especially ascribed to Christ, because the message He sends is a 
promise of life to them who die for His sake. 

9. irrw^(^y. Means no more than poverty: irevla, the Greek 
word for ordinary poverty is unknown to the New Testament, and 
iritnfjs only occurs once in a quotation from the LXX. (where m-cax^ia 
is a synonym of 0>Jifis). Here the poverty is perhaps the effect of the 
persecution, Jewish converts being, as in Heb. x. 34, deprived of their 
property when put out of the synagogue on their conversion: or 
perhaps rather the cause of the persecution being more intense here, 
the Christians being people of no dignity or influence, it was safe to 
attack them. 

dXXd irXoilo'ios it. Contrast 1 Tim. vi. 17. Compare James ii 5. 

pXao*^|i£av. Probably rather in the sense of calumny, coarse 
slanders against them, than blasphemy against their Lord : though of 
course both may have been combined, as when Christians were 
ridiculed as wonSiippers of the Crucified. 

Ik t«5v Xcy^vTMv 'lovSoCovs ctvcu lavro^t. iK because the calumny 
is not only uttered by them, but originates &om them, and is very 
likely received and repeated among the heathen. e&€u belongs to the 
oldest text here (though not sup. v, 2), because ^lovScdovs stands before 
iavToi5st or perhaps b^use XeydPTwv is in the genitive. No doubt the 
persons meant are real Jews by birth as well as by profession, but are 
denied to be worthy of the name. It is treated as still an honourable 
title, implying religious privileges; as by St Paul in Bom. ii. 17, 28 — 9, 
iii. 1. Contrast the way that "the Jews" are spoken of in St John's 
Gospel — always meaning the chief priests and scribes, the persistent 
enemies of the Gospel. Hence is drawn an argument, that this book 
could not be written after the Gospel by the same author : though if 
this book were written before the fall of Jerusalem, and the Gospel 
long after, the change in his point of view will be intelligible. 

Kal ovK ^iaiv. **And they are not'* — the relative construction is 
not continued. For similarly broken constructions cf. i. 6 Kal hrolritrev, 
and perhaps i. 18, sup. v, 3. 
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o^iya-yiryi) tov Zarava. For an instance of the same s^yerity from 
the same mouth, see Joh. viii. 44. While they claimed to be, as tiie 
old Jewish Chnrch was, ''the congregation of the Lord." Sytuigogue 
is etymologically almost eqoiyalent to congregation, and is, as St 
Augustin obserres, a less noble word than that used for the Christian 
Church, Ecclesia, a summoned assembly: for while brutes may be 
"gathered together," reason (and we may add, freedom) is implied in 
being summoned together. But the distinction between the two words 
is not always maintained: Israel is called *' the Church'* in Acts yii. 
38, and the assembly of Christian Jews is called a ''synagogue" in 
St James ii. 2, and almost in Heb. x. 25. 

10. d i&AXcvs irdo-Yciv. The words probably refer primarily to a 
persecution immediately impending; but they are no doubt meant 
to apply also to the subsequent persecutions of the Church there, 
especially to the famous one, under the Antonines, in which Folycarp 
the bishop suffered martyrdom, in a.d. 155. It will depend on the 
date assigned to this book whether Folycarp can haye been bishop 
at the time of this message. It is to be noted that the Jews were 
specially aotiye in urging his execution, though officially it was the 
act of the pagan magistrates. 

tva ircipourOriTC. "That ye may be tempted" (rather than "tried" 
as A.y ., K.y.) : it is probably rather the Deyil's object (cf. Luke xxii. 
31) in raising the persecution, than God's in permitting it which is 
meant. 

i^ficpwv S^Ka. Possibly because Daniel and his companions are 
proyed ten days, Dan. i. 9, 10 ; possibly a half-proyerbial expression 
for a short time, as we might say " a week or two." And no doubt the 
notion of a short and definite time is intended : but from the important 
significance in this book of definite numbers, and not least of definite 
measures of time, it is probable that something more is intended too 
— ^whether that the persecution would last ten years, or what, it would 
be rash to say. 

yivov. Lit., "become" — not implying that he was not perfectly 
faithful now, but= "proye thyself," "quit thyself as." 

t6v vri^vov rr\% %m\Sj i.e. eternal life as a crown; so St James i. 12. 
The phrase is like "the crown of glory" in 1 Pet. y. 4, and probably 
" the crown of righteousness," 2 Tim. iy. 8. As in the parallel promise, 
iii. 21, the throne is in the fullest sense a royal throne, the crown here 
is probably a royal crown ^so Trench, Synonyms), not a mere garland 
of victory. Throughout this book the imagery is Jewish, not Gentile, 
and all who are finally redeemed are kings, y. 10. Both the thrones 
and the crowns of the elders, iy. 4, 10, might be ensigns of dignity less 
than royal, but not the crown of the Bider on the White Horse, yi. 2. 
Moreoyer the Crown of Thorns for which all the Eyangelists use the 
same word as here was certainly a counterfeit of royalty. On the other 
hand in xix. 12 the Eang of kings and Lord of lords has on His head 
many diadems, the unmistakeable technical name for royal crowns, 
and there are diadems on the heads of the Dragon, xii. 3, and on the 
horns of the Beast, xiii 1. 
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11. ov fit] d8iicT|^ 4k tov davdrov roS Sivr^ov. '* Shall take no hurt 
from the second death.'* This sense of dSi/ceti^ as "injure" (=hiart), 
with at the very most an evanescent moral reference, is charaoteristio 
of this book. In Thuc. ii. 71, when the Peloponnesians were about 
to lay waste the land of Plataea, the Platieans at the beginning of the 
chapter warn them that this would be unjust, and towards the end 
adjured them TT^y t^i'.-m^ d^iKtuf. Xen. De Re Eq. vi. 3 warns those 
who have to do with a horse never to get straight before nor behind 
him, rjv y6,p iirixcipv dSiK&p "for if he should be after mischief" (a 
horse ought not to bite or kick) xar* d/K/y&repa ravra Kpelrrw 6 Xttos 
&y$pJ>irov. These apparently are the oldest passages in which any 
approximation to this sense of ddiKeTw can be traced. For the second 
death, see xx. 6, 14 <&o. Here and probably in chap. xx. it seems to 
be spoken of as already known to the Seer and his readers, though we 
only know it from this book. 

12 — 17. The Ghubch in Pebgauum. 

12. 6 ^»v n]v ^ofi^aCav. Mentioned because He threatens to use 
it, ver. 16. 

18. 9p6vo9. A high seat, in post-Homeric Greek, always a seat of 
special dignity: the word, which was imperfectly naturalised in Latin, 
was fully naturalised in English as a seat royal. The Latin transla- 
tions tend, though not consistently, to distinguish the "throne" of 
Grod from the "seats" of those who reig^ with Him. The Old or 
African Latin (as attested by Cyprian, Primas. and cod, flor, and for 
XX. l...xxi. 5 in a later modified form by Augustin) invariably employs 
thronus for God's seat, with the single exception of xxii. 1. Satan's 
seat in this sense is also rendered thronus and similarly the seat of the 
Beast in xiii. 2, but in xvi 10 aedea. On the other hand aedilia or 
aedea are used of the elders or the saints (iv. 7, xi. 16, xx. 4). But in an 
European form of text (represented by St Ambrose and cod. gigaa {g) 
Opovoi seems to be translated by aedea even when it is God's throne. 
St Jerome who aimed at a classical vocabulary seems to have intended 
to follow this type, but he falls back on the African rendering at 
iii. 21 aedere in thronot and uses thronua in all similar phrases, still 
he uses aedea not infrequently of God's throne iv. 2 bia, 3, 4, 6 ter, 
xiv. 3, xxii. 1, 3, while he never uses thronua of Satan or of 
the Beast. A.y. reserves ** throne" consistently for God's seat, 
extending the Latin distinction between His seat and His saints' seat 
to the distinction between His seat and Satan's. B.V. rightly has 
"tlurone" everywhere, Luther everywhere has " Stuhl." Why Satan's 
throne and dwelling-place is localised at Pergamum is not clear. The 
old expUuoation was, that it was a great seat of the worship of Asclepius 
or Aesculapius, whose traditional image held a serpent, and who in 
many of his shrines (though not so far as we know at Pergamum) 
was worshipped under the form of a serpent. Becent excavations 
have suggested that the throne of Satan was the great altar of Zeus 
Soter, which Attains set up to commemorate his victory over the Ghiuls 
— the last great triumph of Hellenism over barbarism. The altar was 
certainly very like a throne: it was approached by a flight of steps 
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enclosed by a raised platform, supporting colonnades, forming three 
sides of a hollow square ; the faces of the platform were carved with 
the Wars of the Gods and the Giants. To a pioos Jew or Christian 
it might seem the chosen throne of the god of this world, as the 
worship of the serpent might natnrally and excusably seem more 
direct and avowed devil-worship than any other idolatry. Neither in 
those days would reflect of himself that both the worship of Asclepius 
and the thank-offering of Attains belonged to the better side of 
heathenism: nor if he had reflected would he have renounced his 
first judgement : even the better side of heathenism would have only 
proved to him that Satan could transform himself as an angel of light. 
As Antipas is the only Asiatic martyr mentioned, it is possible that 
Pergamum may have been a special seat of the Satanic spirit of perse- 
cution, if so this, so far as it goes, might be the safest explanation. 

iv rats "niit^pais 'AvrCirot. If this reading be right 'AyWiras is 
treated as indeclinable: it is equally likely that the final c arises 
from an accidental duplication of the following o, the rather that 
*Avrl'icii would be an unfamiliar genitive. A legend is given of the 
martyrdom under Domitian of Antipas, bishop of Pergamum : it can 
probably be traced up to the fifth or sixth century. But by that 
time the fashion had set in of the '* invention'* (half fraudulent, half 
imaginative) of relics and legends of martyrs: and it is more than 
doubtful whether anything authentic is known of Antipas except 
from this passage. Perhaps it is presumable that he was a Jew 
by birth; the name is a shortened form of Antipater. The latter, 
like Philip and other Macedonian names, had become common all 
over the Levant : but perhaps especially common among Jews, from 
its being borne by the father of Herod and (in this shortened form) 
by his son, the tetrarch of Galilee. 

h |M£f>Tv$. Here, as often in this book, we seem to have a no- 
minative in apposition to other cases, for 'Avriiras does duty for 
a genitive. The word "witness" is perhaps used in its technical 
ecclesiastical sense of one who bears witness to the Faith with his 
life: cf. vi. 9, xii. 11 (** testimony"). So xvii. 6 ; Acts xxii. 20. 

14. KparovvTOf Ti)v StSav^v BaXcul|i.. As we should say *'who 
adhere to the practice taught by Balaam, of eating..." It is called 
doctrinet because it is a thing that was taugkt. For the fact of Israel 
being taught such practices, see Num. xxv. 1, 2 : for Balaam's respon- 
sibility, ibid. xxxi. 16. That of Balak is not directly mentioned in 
the Pentateuch, but is naturally inferred, as we find Moab and Midian 
united throughout the story. 

16. Kal (Hf. As well as Israel of old. 

6|ioCMf . * * In like manner ** (see critical note) . This makes it certain 
that we are not to suppose two immoral sects prevailing at Pergamum, 
those who hedd the doctrine of Balaam and those who held that of 
the Nicolaitans : but one sect holding the doctrine taught by Balaam 
of old and the Nicolaitans now. The sense is : **thou hast with thee 
followers of Balaam: he taught God's people to fornicate and to 
communicate in idol-worship, and the Nicolaitans with thee teach 
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the same.*' The passage gives no support to the theory that the 
Nioolaitans were so called from Balaam ; the etymology of the latter 
name is douhtful, bnt according to a possible one Nioolaus ("con- 
queror of the people") might be an approximate Greek equivalent 
to it. If not called after Nicolas the deacon, they no doubt were 
called after another Nicolas — as we hear from a tradition or con- 
jecture, later than the one which traces them to the deacon. 

16. |ji€TavoTi(rov. The Angel, i.e. the whole body of the Church 
represented by him, is bidden to repent: because not only are the 
Nicolaitans guilty of the sins their doctrine involved, but the whole 
Churdi (and more especially its bishop, if we suppose him to be 
intended) is more or less guilty, for having extended to them the 
toleration which the Church of Ephesus was praised for refusing. 

|mt' avTwv. <* Against them," not *' against thee'': the mass of 
the Church is faithful on the whole. But it is implied that if the 
whole Church does **repent," and do its duty, these erring members 
will be reclaimed : and that it will be a loss to the whole Church, if 
they are not reclaimed but have to be destroyed. 

h rg ^|M^C^ Tofi <rT6|&dT6s |u>v. Cf. i. 16 n. 

17. T^ viKovvn. This form, which Westcott and Hort refuse 
to accept, might arise either from viKita or from an old custom of 
misspeUing or mispronunciation which need not have extended be- 
yond the participle. 

ScMTM avrf . For the superfluous pronoun see v. 7 n. The con- 
queror shall receive the bread of God (St John vi. 32 sqq.), instead 
of communicating at the table of devils (1 Cor. x. 21). 

Tov fuivva rov KCKpv)i|Uvov. This genitive after itixTfa is the only 
example in the New Testament of a common Greek idiom, cf. Winer 
Moulton, p. 247, iii. § xxx. 7 h. The reference is to the pot of manna 
kept in the Tabernacle, in or before the Ark (Ex. xvi 34; Heb. ix. 4), 
and therefore " hidden " in the unapproachable Sanctuary. The Jews 
appear to have cherished an opinion that the Ark of the Covenant, and 
other sacred objects which were wanting in the Second Temple, had 
not perished with the First, but were concealed before its destruction 
(see e.g. 2 Mace. i. 19 sqq., ii. 4 sqq.), and were preserved somewhere 
in earth or heaven, to be revealed in the days of the Messiah. But 
we are not to understand that this book sanctions the first part 
of this belief, when xxi. 22 contradicts the second: passages like 
xi. 19 do not imply that the earthly Temple or its contents have 
been removed to Heaven, but that, whether the earthly Temple 
stands or falls, there remains in Heaven the archetype from which 
it was copied, according to the revelations made to Moses and 
(through David) to Solomon. See Ex. xxv. 40, xxvi. 30 ; 1 Chron. 
xxviii. 12 ; Heb. viii. 5, ix. 23 sq. 

«|rij^v XiVKi^v, Kal M n)v «|rTJ4|^v ^vofui Katv^v Yrypaii^Uvov. 

Whatever be the precise meaning oi this figure, the white stone and 
the name are closely connected. This excludes the notion that the 
white stone is given as a token of acquittal because judges who voted 
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to acquit the prisoner dropped a white stone, sometimes called the 
pebble of victory, into the urn; though the stone is white bec^ase 
that was the colour of innocence, of joy, of victory. The white stone 
is a gift in itself, not merely a vehicle of the new name, which it 
would be if the new name were the new name of Christ Himself, 
iii. 12 (which may be identical with His hidden Name, zix. 12), 
though this too is written upon those who overcome, as the Father's 
Name is written on the hundred and forty and four thousand. The 
stone and the name are the separate possession of each to whom 
they are given. Most likely bo& are a token entitling the bearer to 
some further benefit. It is no objection to this that we do not find 
the technical Greek word for such tokens, for the " token " might be 
described without being named. The Greeks had feasts to which 
every feaster brought a token as a pledge that he would pay his share 
of the cost. Such a token might also prove his right to join the 
company. If so, it may be meant that when they who are worthy 
are called to the Marriage Supper each is called by the new name 
which he only knows ; as eac^ hears and enters, the white stone with 
the new name is his passport at the door. This would require us to 
believe that the hidden manna is given to strengthen the elect on the 
way (1 Kings xix. 8 ; Joh. iv. 32). Possibly again the token gives the 
right to enter through the gates into the city (xxii. 14) : in this case 
the angels at the gates may suffer none to pass who cannot name 
themselves by the new name and shew the white stone. It appears 
from Aristophanes (Av. 1199 — 1224) that foreigners (at least in time 
of war) had no right to be at large in a strange city without some 
token from its authorities. The parallel though suggestive is too 
remote in place and time to be convincing. The contemporary 
parallels of tickets for stated doles or occasional largesses are not 
exact. These, which might be throvm to be scrambled for, were 
marked with the amount of the gifts they represented, not with the 
owner's name. If the word used of a ** stone " could mean a gem as 
Victorinus supposes, the key to the passage might lie in Wetstein's 
quotation from Joma 8 about tiie rain of pearls and precious stones 
which fell with the manna. The first readers of the Apocalypse had 
not to reflect wi& Bengel that they would know the meaning of the 
white stone and the new name if and when they overcame. Its 
symbolical language was plain at the time to those who had ears to 
hear. Perhaps the new and hidden name is a pledge that no enemy 
can have power upon him who receives it, for exorcists were supposed 
to have power over spirits good and evil by knowing their names, and 
this was only an instance of a widespread feeling which it is said led 
CsBsar to put a man to dealli for divrUging the sacred secret name of 
Bome, which was Valentia. It is possible that some kindred mystery 
may attach to the names, Hom. 12. i. 408, xx. 74, which differ in the 
language of gods and men. 

18 — ^29. The Ghuboh in Thyatiba. 

18. & vUf Tov Ofov. Here only in the Apocalypse. So desig- 
nated, perhaps, because it is the power which He received from th<9 
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Father whioh is the eubjeot of the oondading promiBe, v. 28. Cf. 
Ps. ii for 6 Ms fiov and quotation in promise. 

6 lx«*v=:8f Ix*^' ^^^ ^^ ^'^^ ^ continued by the categorical 
clause Kod ol irSdes a^ov 6fioioi x<k^m <^> ^bo r^ \a6<r(UfTi...Kal hrobta€¥ 
i. 5, 6 D. 

Toi^s ^^0aX|iovs avTov. Which search reins and hearts, v. 23. 

ol indSft ou^v. Of strength to break the nations to shivers like a 
potter's vessel, v. 26. 

19. Tol (fp^o oov rd Icx^^ra irXcCova twv irpttTMV. In contrast to 
Ephesus V. 4. These words shew that the Ohurch of Thyatira had 
already existed for some time. Tet it was made an objection to the 
book as early as the second century that no Church was then known 
to exist or to have existed at Thyatira. 

20. Ix« Kard «roO, Stu '*I have against thee, that," as in v, 4. 
The reading of Text, Rec. {ix<^ Ko-'^a <rod 6\lyai 6ti) Ib late and borrowed 
from tf. 14. 

Ti)v Twatxa 'IctapcX. There is some authority for the reading rijw 
yvutuxd aov 'le^d/SeX, and even if the possessive pronoun be not rightly 
inserted in the Greek text, it is a question whether the article ought 
not to be understood as equivalent to one ; though in this book we 
should certainly expect the possessive pronoun to be expressed if this 
were the meaning. If the sense **thy wife Jezebel" be right, the 
allusion must be to 1 Kings xxi. 25 : there is some one (or something) 
at Thyatira who is, to the Angel of the Church, such a temptress as 
Jezebel was to Ahab. No doubt, if we suppose the Angel to be the 
bishop, it is probable that his actual wife is intended ; but even then 
the name Jezebel must have this meaning. 

As a plain matter of verbal exegesis, "thy wife Jezebel" seems, in 
this context, the more natural translation. But it has its own diffi- 
culties. What analogy is there between a faithful servant of Christ, 
culpably tolerant of a bad wife, but not idiaring her faults himself, 
and Ahab, who *' did sell himself to work wickedness," and *' did very 
abominably in following idols"? It may be added, that except in 
Jehu's taunt (2 Kings ix. 22), which need not be meant literally, there 
is no evidence whatever of Jezebel's nnchastity: her behaviour 
towards her husband, as well as her influence over him, makes it 
probable that she was a good wife, in her own way. 

On the whole, the best editors decline to adopt the reading which 
would make the sense *'thy wife" certain: and this being so, it 
seems better to translate as the A.y. {*'that woman J."). Who 
** Jezebel" was — whether a real woman, or a personification of a 
sect, — is almost equally doubtful on any view: but it seems simplest 
to suppose a real person. 

i) X^Y®^'^^ ^vr^v vpo^nv. Another nominative in irregular 
apposition. Possibly the participle with the article is regarded as 
equivalent to a relative with a finite verb. 

ro^ l|M>^ So^Xovs. This is the only instance in this book of a 
possessive pronoun : here St Epiphanius quotes rot>s 8oi&\ovs jmu. ifjAs 
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is used mnch offcener in the fourth Gospel than in the other three 
or indeed the whole Greek Testament, though in all the genitive is 
commoner. In the Gospel it is not possible to trace a distinction of 
meaning between kyh% and /iov : if there be a distinction in ordinary 
Greek the possessive pronoun is perhaps rather more emphatic than 
the enclitic genitive, meaning "the servants who belong to Me "; but 
this can hardly be pressed here. 

iropvcvo-ai. In secular Greek an equivalent of either prostare or 
prostituere: it is to be taken literally ; not (as so often in the Old Testa- 
ment) as a metaphor for idolatry, since this is mentioned coordinately. 

22. PaXXo. Lit. **I am casting*' i.e. '*am about to cast." Cf. 
dpapodyu, St John xx. 17, and note on (pxofiai sup. v. 5. 

els kXCvt|v. See crit. note. Perhaps a bed of sickness, as ** death" 
in the next verse is perhaps to be taken of pestilence, cf. vi. 8. 

|A€T* avTJis. Possibly the sense is ** I will cast them together with 
her into...," but the sense *' the partners of her adulteries" is at least 
equally natural. It seems probably intended, that she and they are 
to be separated in punishment : Francesca's " Questi che mai da me 
non fia diviso" is rather a poetical sentiment than a moral one. 
But if Jezebel be understood to mean a sect rather than an individual 
woman, it will be possible to distinguish her *< adulteries" as meta- 
phorical from the literal "fornication'' which she encouraged : if so, 
her paramours are the false teachers, her children their disciples. 

23. yvaxrovrax iratrat al lKKXt)(r(ai. Cf. All flesh shall know, 
Is. xix. 26; All flesh shall see, Is. xl. 5; Ezek. xx. 48. "All the 
Churches" though less extensive than *'all flesh" (cf. John xvii. 2, 
and for the limitation xiv. 22) must still be taken as widely as possi- 
ble, it means not merely all the seven Churches of Asia but " all the 
churches in the world," hardly as Alford adds "to the end of time." 
We know nothing (and have no reason to think St IrensBUS knew 
more) of either the repentance or the punishment of the children of 
Jezebel. 

6 ^pavvttv. Compare Kap8las irdl^ei K6p. 1 Chron. xxviii. 9, 6 irdj^iop 
KapdLas xsix, 17, irdj^iap xapdias xal ve^tpohi Ps. vii. 9 (10), vipiaaov robi 
veippoM fiov Kod T^v Kapdlav fiov xxvi. 2, doKifxd^uyF v€</)poi>s Kcd xapdlas 
Jer. xi. 20, ird^v xapdlas Kal doKifidi^'ujv vc</)poits xvii. 10, crvviwv ve^fmin 
KoL Kapdlas xx. 12, 6 ipavvwp rks Kapdlas Bom. viii. 27. The last 
passage suggests a common origin apart from the LXX. for a phrase 
which no doubt is ultimately derived from the Psalms and was almost 
proverbial in the Apostolic age. 

M. -dfLtv 8^. The form of address to the Angel of the Church 
is dropped, and the Church addressed directly. The sense is *'to 
the rest of you in Thyatira," or more literally, "to you, namely to 
the rest." 

otrivcs oiuK lyvcMrav rd paMa tov Saravd, oSs X^TOvo'tv. The 

heretics condemned in the preceding verses were doubtless a sect of 
those who called themselves Gnostics, probably at this time, certainly 
in the next generation. They contrasted their knowledge of ''the 
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depths" or "deep things of God" (of. 1 Cor. ii. 10), mth the faith 
of the orthodox in the plain simple doctrines that were openly 
preached to the world : the Lord answers, that the depths of know- 
ledge that they attained were depths, not of God, bat of Satan. It 
is uncertain how far the quotation of their own language marked 
by (2>s \iyov<raf extends ; it is hardly possible that they themselves 
actually gloried in a knowledge of the depths of Satan (yet of. 
2 Cor. ii. 11) : but it is to be remembered that the Gnostic systems 
of the second century, and probably those of the first also, included 
a strange mythology of half-personified abstractions; and it may 
be that the Lord rather identifies one of these with Satan than sub- 
stitutes the name of Satan for that of God. It appears from Irenaaus 
that the Gnostics of his time talked of "the deep things of Depth" 
as well as "the deep things of God." It is carious that the phrase 
"the depths of knowledge" is quoted from the great Ephesian phi- 
losopher Heraclitus: possibly it was owing to his influence, that 
such notions found a congenial home in Asia Iifinor. 

ov PaXXo. See v. 22 n. 

dXXo papos. &\\o refers forward to irXV so that the sense is "I 
will lay on you no other burden than to hold fast" ; but, as in English, 
this does not exclude a reference backward to the sins taught by 
Jezebel. If so this passage confirms the rule of Christian Liberty 
laid down Acts xv. 28. 

25. 6 Cx<^* Comparing ver. 6, we shall probably understand 
this "what ye have to your credit," your present faithfulness and 
zeal : so that the sense will rather be like Fhil. iii. 16 than Jude 3. 
Cf. iii. 11. 

26. fcal h viKMV Kal h n)p<ov. **He that overcometh and he that 
keepeth" are one; in most parts of the New Testament there would 
only be one article. This is the only passage where the promise to 
him that overcometh is introduced by koI, Here and iii. 12 and iii. 
21 the writer begins with a nominative which has no regular con- 
struction. 

rd Ipya uov. "Such works as I do" is the sense, rather than 
"such as 1 approve." Cf. John xiv. 12 "the works that I do shall 
he do also." 

27. iroi|UiVct. Lit., "shall be their shepherd," cf. Fs. ii. 9 (LXX.), 
iroifiapeis airods iv l^^dtp <ri8rjp^. The word as pointed in the received 
Hebrew text means 'bruise' or * break them.' Here and in xii. 5, 
xix. 15 St John follows the LXX., see note on i. 7. 

cos Tol o-Kcini) rd Kcpa|UKd (rwrpCprrai. He is to rule the nations 
with a mastery as absolute as is expressed in crushing a potsherd. 
There is nothing in the Hebrew or in any known version to suggest 
the curious change of subject in "he shall rule.. .as the vessels are 
broken." It puzzled Arethas who thought that &s would have been 
followed by a subjunctive in ordinary Greek. 
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MS K^Y^' "^ I also." Of course the meaning is that Ps. ii. d 
is aseomed to be the promise of the Father to the Son ; as is plain 
from the eighth verse. 

28. Tov do-Wpa rdv irpttiv^v. The only illnstration of this image 
is xxii. 16, where Christ Himself is called tiie Morning Star: and 
the meaning here can hardly be " I will give myself to him.** Some 
compare 2 Pet. i. 19, others, perhaps better, Dan. zii. 3 : taking the 
sense to be, '*! will give him the brightest star of all, that he may 
be clothed (cf. xii. 1) with its glory.** 

29. 6 l^Mv oCs dKovo-dTM. For the position of these words see 
on v. 7. 

CHAPTER III. 

2. I|mXXov diro9avcCv. Bj reads ijfuKKes dwopdXKeiP* 
cSpi|Ka. Bg reads eOpufKouf. 

8. |i,vT||&6vcvc o^v. K 83th. Primas. Areth. omit o^. 
Ypi|YOfn{o^s. t( cop. Primas. read fierayoi^ffifs, 

6. o&rws. K«B2P...and Text. Bee. read offros. 

7. kXcCo-ci. 1 Vg. Primas. cop. arm. syr. and Text. Bee. read 

Kal kXcCmv. a omits koI, G 1, Text. Bee. read koX kXcUi; B, and 
many cursives read el /x^ 6 dyolyuv ; Areth. reads (for 6 dvolyap — 
df^o^^et) o^els Kkeiffei el fi^ 6 Avoiyup koI oifdels ivoi^i el fii} h Kkeiav, 

dvo(|ci. With KBs; AGP 1 Text. Bee. read dpolyei. 

9. Tvwo-iv. N Primas. read ytntxry, 

12. avT^v. K* reads ainf, 

tf KaraPcUvovoxi. With K*AGP 1...; Text. Bee. i.e. Beza and 
Elzevir, reads '^ Karapalpei with Bj And. ; N*' reads Tijs KaTapaiPodtrris. 

14. Iv AooSucCf . 1 and Text. Bee. read XaodiKiwp. 

16. o^cXov ^XP^ ^'^ t! tco^^* A 1 omit by homoeoteleuton. 

16. oiiri tc<rTds outc 4n»xpo<* With KB^G 1 ; Text. Bee. reads oOre 
^vxfibs oihe fe<rr6j with AP. 

4)U<rai iK ToO aroiuiTos |m>v. K*' reads ifuy (i. q. ifieip) ; K* reads 
iravje (i. q. iravaai) rod ffrdfxaTos aov, 

17. ovSiv. With AG ; Text. Bee. reads oi^devhs with KBjP 1. 

18. kfxfi^aui. Text. Bee. reads iyxpitrop with P 1. Latt. ungue, 
inunge. 

19. t^Xcvc o^. With ABjC ; Text. Bee. reads {-t^Xo^roi^ with KP 1. 

20. dKo6(rxi TTJs <^aiviis |jiov KaC. These words, attested by all 
MSS. and versions, are absent from four quotations of Origen, one of 
Hilary and one of Epiphanius. 

dvoC^xi* K reads ijfoL^a. 

flo^Xcv<ro|iai. With AP ; Tisch. reads koI elffeXejjaofuu with KBg. 
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Gh. III. 1 — 6. The Church in Sabdib. 

1. 6 t)fj»v rd. iirrd wc^iutra tov Omv. See the last note bnt one 
on i. 4. Though '* the Seven Spirits " were mentioned there, we have 
not yet heard of them as specially belonging to Christ: but this we 
find in V. 6. 

Kal To^ lirrd dor^pas. Gt ii. 1. We find the "Spirits" and the 
"stars," i.e. Angels, mentioned coordinately— a further argument 
against identifying tiie Spirits with Angels, even angels other than 
these. These attributes of Christ are mentioned, because He speaks 
as Judge of the Churches: of. 1 Cor. ii. 15 for the conception oi judge- 
ment as the Spirit's work. 

2. 7CV0V Ypi)Yopttv. Lit. '* become watching," *' awake and watch." 

rd Xoivd. The elements of goodness, or means of goodness, which 
thou hast not yet lost. Cf. ii. 6, and the first note there. 

& 2|mXXov, i.e. which would have died but for the strengthening of 
them. We may perhaps say, that it seems to be taken for granted 
that the warning, sharp as it is, will be effectual. 

cvfniKa. One MS. has the suggestive reading eCprfKw (cf. zvi. 15 
for the plural without a definite subject), n after d^ is a common 
clerical error, but here and at xxi. 6 it is possible that the addition 
may best preserve the original text. 

Ivwiriov TOV Ocov |mv. The Church had a name of being alive before 
men I its works therefore may have come up to their standard. 

8. |i,vii|Ji^vcvi o^v. Cf. ii. 5 : but here it is the sound doctrine of the 
founders of the Church that is the standard to be regained: it does 
not appear that the former practice of the Church itself afforded 
such a standard. 

ir«s ct\T)<|>as Kal ^Kovo-as. The perfect and aorist are coupled 
where we might have expected two perfects ; but the rather cacopho- 
nous perfect of dxoOu is not found in the New Testament ; it is difficult 
to tell how the writers of the New Testament who certainly, none of 
them (except perhaps St Paul), ever had any lessons in Greek gram- 
mar, were to know the difference between a first aorist and a *' strong" 
perfect, though all writers on the grammar of the New Testament 
assume they had this knowledge. 

njpii. The word is the same as in i. 8, where see note. Here the 
sense is more like 1 Cor. xi. 2; 1 Tim. vi. 20, where however the 
Greek verb used is different: 1 Tim. vi. 14, where it is the same as 
here, bridges the interval between the two. 

i\i» MS KXIirTi)S. Notice the change of verb from fpxofieu to rj^ot ; 
in the o^er warnings the Church is awake to watch for the Coming: 
the sleeping Church will only wake when the Lord is come ; cf. xvi. 
16; Matt. xxiv. 43; Luke xii. 39; 1 Thess. v. 2, 4; 2 Pet. iii. 10. In 
all these places the image is used of the Last or universal Judgement ; 
but here plainly of a particular judgement upon this one Church. The 
use of th^ same image in both the larger and narrower senses seems 

BBVEIiATION 1^ 
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to Banction the system of interpretation commonly applied to St 
Matt, xxiv., which some have attempted to apply to this book also. 

4. iXCya 6v6|iaTa. Some understand, from the similar use of the 
word ** names" in Acts i. 15, that at this time it was usual for every 
Church to keep a register of all its members. 1 Tim. v. 9 seems cer- 
tainly to imply such a register of office-bearers at least. It is possible 
indeeid that the "names" are spoken of as entered in the heavenly 
Book of Life (cf . the next verse) : but the use of that image would be 
far more forcible, if the readers of the Bevelation were familiar with 
an approximate counterpart to that Book on earth. It is however 
perhaps better to understand intbimra both here and in Acts i. 15 as 
simply a Hebraistic expression for ** persons": cf. Num. i. 20, 28. 

Iv XcvKots. So vi. 11, vii. 9. It is idle to ask whether these are 
the same garments which they kept undefiled during their probation : 
but no doubt it is meant that their keeping these undefiled proves 
them * 'worthy " of those. 

6. 6 viKov ofiT«»s ircpipoXctrai. If oUrta^ means "like the holy 
remnant in Sardis," it is natural to ask with Spitta whether the 
promises to him that overcometh are to be regarded as part of the 
messages to the Churches. Possibly though the other sense at first is 
more natural, the meaning may be " He... shall be clothed then as I 
am now." The colour of Christ's priestly robe (i. 13) was not stated 
(and see "Barnabas," there quoted) but we are probably to understand 
that it was white, cf. Dan. vii. 9. 

ov |jit) l{aXcC^« TO ovo|jia avrov. See Ex. xxzii, 32 sq. (which it seems 
hard to tone down into meaning no more than 1 Kmgs xix. 4 : com- 
pare rather Bom. ix. 3), Ps. Ixix. 29 (28) (which can more easily be 
taken in the milder sense), and Dan. xii. 1. The image seems to be, 
that everyone on professmg himself Christ's soldier and servant has 
his name entered in the Book of Life, as on an army list or census- 
roll of the kingdom. It remains there during the time of his pro- 
bation or warfare, even if, while he has thus "a name that he liveth," 
he is dead in sin : but if he die the second death it will be blotted out : 
if he overcome, it will remain for ever. See xx. 12, 15. 

d|JioXoYi{<rc» t6 ovo|Jia avrov 4v<»iriov toO irarpos |&ov Kal IvoSmov tmv 
dyy^ttv avTod. Cf. Matt. x. 32 bjxoKoyTfa^a Kayd iv airri^ iixTpwrOev 
rod TTarpds fiov rov iv roTs oipajfoTs : and Luc. xii. 8 6fJLo\oyi^<reL iv airif 
i/iTpo<rd€v tS)v dyyiXw rov 0€oO...6,iraf»'ri0'^€rai ivdyiriov rCov 6,yyik(av 
Tov Beov. Thus our passage combines elements found in Matt, only 
{6/JLo\oyiia(Ot rod irarpfn /lov) with elements found in Luc. only {iv(jbTiov, 
Tuv iYYiXujv), For the negative side of the saying we may also 
compare Mc. viii. 38, Luc. ix. 26. 

7 — ^18. The Ghuboh in Philadblphia. 

7. o &Yu>s, 6 <iXT|Oivos. The same epithets are combined in vi 10, 
where apparently they belong rather to the Father than the Son. In 
Mark i. 24, John vi. 69 (according to the true reading) Christ is called 
"the Holy One of God," and God's "Holy Servant" (according to the 
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probable rendering) in Acts iv. 27, 30: also ''the faithful and tme" 
in this book, inf, yer. 14 and xix. 11. **The Holy One" is nsed 
absolutely as a name of GKkL in Job vi. 10 (Hebrew) ; Is. xl. 25 ; Hab. 
iu. 3, and perhaps Hos. zi. 9, besides the phrase so freqaent in Isaiah, 
and used by several other prophets, " the Holy One of Israel " : and 
we have " the true God," as opposed to idols, in 2 Ghr. xv. 3 ; Ps. 
xzzi 5 (6); Jer. x. 10; 1 Thess. i. 9; 1 John v. 20, and, witiiout 
such opposition being specially marked in Is. Ixv. 16 ; John xvii. 3. 
Here the sense seems to be '* He Who is the Holy One of God," as 
opposed to those in v. 9, who say that they are of the holy people 
and are not. 

6 Ix^v ^v ^XcSif Tov AavcCS. From Is. xxii. 22. There the meaning 
is, that Eliakim shall be made ruler of the house of David, i.e. chief 
minister of the kingdom (2 Kings xviii. 18 &c.), and that his will shall 
be final in all business of the kingdom. Here then in like manner 
Christ is described as Chief Minister in the Kingdom of God. But the 
promise in the next verse suggests that the image is not used in this 
general sense only; Christ says that He has the power of admitting 
to, or excluding from ELis Church, the power which He delegates 
(St Matt. xvi. 19) to the rulers in His Church, but which none, not 
even they, can really exercise in opposition to His will. 

8. 6i»pav TJvc<p'y|uvi)v. Through which thou mayest enter into the 
Kingdom, into the house of David. 

^v ovScVs Svvarai icXito-ai avnjv. For the construction cf. ii. 7 n. 
Probably the false Jews mentioned in the next verse denied the 
title of the Christians in Philadelphia to the privileges of brother- 
hood — ^whence we may suppose that they were mostly Gentiles. 
Christ answers, that He would grant what they refused. 

STi...lxciS. The parallels prove that these words, in spite of 
the strange parenthesis, are dependent on and explain 0-01; r& ^/oya. 

liucpav 8VVC4UV. "Little strength." The point is that his strength 
is not great, not that he has a little in spite of the strain upon it. 

9. 8i8«. The use of ''give" in this verse is frequent in Hebrew: 
(cp. LXX. of Is. Ix. 17 5(bff(o Toifs apxovris <rov iv elfr/fvo); here the 
sentence is unfinished, and is resumed by "I will make tnem come" 
&c. below. 

Ik ttJs (rwaY«Yijs rov Sarava. See on ii. 9. 

iroii^ow avroi»t. An application of Is. Iz. 14, vopeOcwrai. wpbs tri 
BeBiHK&res viol ro.irei»wr6»ria» ae, 

oTi k^ if'ydirqo^ o-c. Perhaps "that I set my love on thee" once 
for all; but it is simpler to remember how mudk commoner aorists 
are than perfects in the New Testament. The pronoun iyCd is em- 
phatic — ^which supports the view already suggested, that the title 
of this Church to Christian privileges was contested by the Jews, 
and that this message of the Lord is intended to decide a con- 
troversy. 

s2 
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10. Sri lTi{pf|arat...KclY*^. It would be poscdble, but hardly in 
aooordance with the usage of this book, to oonnect this with what 

goes before, "that I haye loved thee, beoaase thou hast kept , 

and I will keep thee from...." 

11. KpdTib 6 lx<^- Bee on ii. 6, 25. 

XdPg, i.e. rob thee of it: it is hardly meant that his loss will 
be in any sense another's gain, but that whoever can tempt him to 
let go what he has will deprive him of what he hopes for. On ffritpopov 
see note on ii. 10 : the image of a race or other contest for a prize 
does not seem in harmony with the eontext nor with the style of this 
book. 

12. 6 viKMv. Lit. "He that overoometh, I will make him," as 
in ii. 26. 

crrvXov. Used of chief men in the Church in Gal. ii. 9, and probably 
of the Church itself in 1 Tim. iii. 15. All Christians are living stones 
in the Temple (Eph. ii. 20 sqq., 1 Pet. ii. 5), all necessary to its 
completeness, but some of course filling in it a more important 
position than others: and such important position is indicated by 
the image of the "pillars" 11. cc. But here the promise is not for 
Apostles or their successors only, but for all the faithful: the point 
is not "he shall be one of the great and beautiful stones on which 
the o^ers rest," but "he shall be so placed that he cannot be removed 
while the whole fabric stands." 

The reading a^^^ ctvKov would have to be explained by the analogy, 
not very close, of 2 Sam. xviii. 18, Is. Ivi. 5. 

YP^M h^ oMv. We repeatedly have in this book the image of 
the divine Name written on the foreheads of God's servants: see 
vii. 8, xiv. 1, xxii. 4. Hence the inscribing the name is here equally 
appropriate to the figure and the thing signified : probably the meta- 
phor of the pillar is not dropped, but vniting the name on the pillar 
means the same as writing it on the man. 

t3 SvofUL ToO OcoO i&ov Kol rh £vo|mi Tfjs ir6Xctts toO OcoO |&ov. Cf. 
Is. xliv. 5; Jer. xxiii. 6, xxxiii. 16; Ezek. xlviii. 35, for the junction 
of these two names. The three names joined here are in a manner 
those of the Trinity, the Church being representative of the Spirit. 
It is probable that passages like this did much to suggest the use 
of the sign of the Cross on the forehead, both at Baptism and on 
other occasions that seemed to call for a profession of faith: and 
the image of the "new name" (cf. ii 17) harmonises well witii the 
much later usage of conferring a name in Baptism. 

<4 KaTaPaCvovo^, xxi. 2, 10. The nominative after r^s koivtIs cannot 
be ascribed either to ignorance or to forgetfulness ; see note on ^ 
"kiyovaat ii. 20. 

TO 5vo|fcd |Mv r6 Kaxv6v, See on ii. 17 and xix. 12 there referred 
to. 
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14 — 22. The Ghttrch in Laodicxa. 

14. h dfiifv. See the last note on i. 7. Here the name is used, 
(i) because this is the last of the seven Epistles, that it may confirm 
title whole: (ii) as synonymous with the title "Faithful and True" 
that follows: for which see the latter group of references on ver. 7. 
Is. IzY. 16 is specially noticeable, where "the God of truth" is in 
the £tebrew "the God of Amen"; in the other O.T. passages a 
different but cognate form is used. 

h lu&pTvs 6 vurros koI cCXijOivos. Seei. 5. 

4 ^^f%!\ "^ KrCenwf toO OcoO. Exactly equivalent to OoL i. 15, 
as explained oy the words that follow: in both places the words are 
such as might grammatically be used of the first of creatures, but 
the context there, and the whole tone of the book here, proves that 
the writer does not regard Him as a creature at all. But St John 
is not here, as in the first verses of his Gospel, describing our Lord's 
Nature theologically: it might be enough to say that here and in 
Prov. viii. 22 (where the words "the Lord possessed*' or "created 
Me'* lend themselves more easily than these to an Arian sense^, 
the coming forth of the Word to create is conceived as part of His 
earthly mission, which culminates in the Licamation, so that in 
a sense even creation is done by Him as a creature. 

16. o^rc i^uxpos. . .olirf (cv'T^. Neither untouched by spiritual life, 
dead and cold, as an unregenerate heathen would be, nor rtf nveiifiaTi 
^iiia» (Bom. xii. 11). We might naturally speak (perhaps the Lord 
does. Matt. xxiv. 12) of those as "cold" who were such as the 
Laodiceans were, and of course here something more is meant: 
but that further meaning can hardly be being actively opposed to 
the Gospel, but only being utterly unaffected by it. 

^<^ov t^vxpds if s i{ \wr^. For the sentiment that it would be 
better even to be "cold," cf. 2 Pet. ii. 21; though there the apostasy 
described is no doubt more deadly than here. But according to the 
Greek proverb (Ar. Eth, vn. ii. 10) of a man who sins against his 
conscience, &r(Uf rb Hdap wviyQ rl Sei iTirLpetp ; you can instruct and 
convince a man who has either low or perverse views of duty, but 
what can you do to one whom sound views do not make to act 
ri^^tly? And similarly an unbeliever can be converted and regener- 
ated, but what can be done for him in whom faith does not work by 
love? 

16. 6Ti x^^oif^* <^- ^® image is of course taken from the ten- 
dency of lukewarm water to excite vomiting. It is intended to be 
an offensive one, interfering with ihe self-satisfied refinement to 
which it is addressed. 

I&AXm. "I am ready to." The verb does not necessarily imply 
that the intention is fiinal, and ver. 19 shews that it is not. On the 
other hand, in later Greek the future is often expressed by a periphrasis 
\^th fi^XXw^ as in lat^ Li^tin wi^i * hab^,* 
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17. SrtX^YCis. The construotion here on X^eif...ffa2 ovk oUas,,. 
ffv/ipov\€j6(a <roi.,.iB unusually elaborate for this book. 

vXovoo^s cl|tt Kol ircirXovTT|Ka. Lit. '*I am rich and have gotten 
riches." It was thought remarkable, <&c., Tac. Ann. ziy. 27, that 
Laodicea was rebuilt, a.d. 60, after an earthquake without help from 
Bome of any kind. If there be any distinction of sense between the 
two words, the second expresses pride in the riches being his own 
acquisition, in addition to self-complacency in the enjoyment. 

For the sense, cf. Hos. xii. 8, Ea2 etirev *E<f>palfit IIXV ireirXo(^«ca, 
eUfnfKa dyaxf/vx^v ijMivT(}y where apparently the self-complacency in 
material prosperity lendis itself to and combines with religious self- 
satisfaction. Hence it is not neoessaiy to interpret these words 
either of material wealth, or of fancied spiritual wealth, to the exclu- 
sion of the other. St James ii. 1 — 6 shews that in the first century, 
as in the nineteenth, the *' respectable" classes found it easiest to 
be religious, to their own satisfaction. 

en) ct 6 ToXaCiTttpos Koi IXiCiv6s. **The wretched and miserable 
one " above all others — at least above all the other six Churches. 

18. (ru|iPovXe6« <roi. "There is deep irony in this word One who 
hat need of nothing, yet needs counsd on the vital points of self- 
preservation." Alford. 

dyopcUnu. Cf. Is. Iv. 1 Stroi jx^ ^X^^ dpy^piop^ ^adlffavres iyopdirare, 
Kol ^dyere dvev dpyvptov koI Tifiijs : the counsel to a poor beggar to buy 
is of course meaningless, unless he can buy "without money and 
without price," or, as the Hebrew of that passage more literally 
means, "for (what is) not money and for (what is) not a price." 
Thus the word is not a mere synonym for "receive": the sense is, 
"Thou hast nothing to give, but thou must give all that thou hast" 
(Matt xiii. 44, 46). The nothingness of human merit is a reason 
against exalting self, but not a reason for sparing self : the Lord does 
not bid us say, '*We are unprofitable servants: we cannot and need 
not do what it is our duty to do." (Luke xvii. 10.) 

Xpvaiov ircirvpa»)Uvov Ik wp6t. Vg. aurum ignitum probatum. The 
fire would not remove the dross from the gold, but either detect it or 
prove that the gold was already pure. A.y. is right in sense, though 
« fresh burnt from the fire" would be perhaps more literal : cf. i. 15, 
where the same participle is used as here. The meaning of the * * gold " 
is defined in the next words: it stands for spiritual "riches" of any 
sort. 

tliATia XcvKd. As in w, 4, 5. 

KaV |&t| <^vcpa>Oj. Cf. xvi. 15. 

Kal KoXXvpiov lY\pt<rab rovs d<^OaXfiovs cov. "And eyesalve to 
anoint thine eyes." KoXMpiw (the name comes from a bread- poultice) 
was the common dressing for weak eyes, and could be applied by a 
barber (see Horace Sat, i. vii. 3), but perhaps hardly by the patient 
bimseU, 
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U. kfmlwwnkLw^OJm^QJk^m. The pranoim ^7^ stands emphft* 
tieaDy st the Iwginning of the wftntence — ss it irere, "Ifj vij with 
those I loTs (the woid is a strong one, expressiiig alfeetioD, not simplj 
charity), is to shew them their Cratts," not to "propheqf smooth 
things^" and enooozage the self-oomplaoent temper that was destroy- 
ing the Trfuidicfans. In eveiy other ease, the Lord has noted hoth 
the good and the evil in the Church, and generally tib« good first: 
here He does nothing but find fsult, bat He adds in effect, *'Do not 
suppose finom this that I do not love you." The word Myx^ ^ 
more often rendered '* reprove" : see &g. John xvL 8: Eph. v. 11, 18 : 
its meaning hero is exactly what we express by ** working conviction 
of sin." 

ti(Xc«c oSr Kol |ierap^i|owv. Shake off thy languid "lukewarm** 
temper: then thou wilt be able to start on a new life of righteousness. 
Here too it is possible to see a reason for the contrasted tenses. 

iO. fm|Ka ktri r^v Mpsr koX Kpo^. The Lord expresses His 
affection, finnn which He has intimated that the lAodiceans are not 
exdnded, hj this figure of intense and condescending tuidemees. It 
is intended to remind the readers of Cant. v. 2 : but the figure of the 
lover's midnight visit is too delicate to bea^r being represented, as here, 
with a mixture of the thing signified with the imager especially since 
the visit Is not to the Churoh, personified as a single female, but to 
any individual, and of either sex ; so it is toned down into a visit 
from a familiar friend. 

Uv Tis cuco^o-Q Tijs AtfWjt |io«. It is implied that anyone is sure to 
hear His knock, and be roused to ask who is there: but only those 
who love Him will know His voice (as Bhoda did St Peter's, Acts xii. 
14) when He says ** It is I." 

8iivvil{ow. The blessing promised is a secret one to the individuaU 
There can thus hardly be a reference to the Holy Eucharist, which is 
shared publicly by the whole Church. 

|Mr' a^oO ical avr^t |Mr' luoO. The sense is, "I will take all he 
hss to give Me, as tiiough I had need of it, and benefited by it (cf . 
Matt. XXV. 37 — iO) : but at the same time, it wUl really be I that give the 
feast, and he that receives it." There can hardly be a better illustration 
than a quaint and touching legend, given in a little book called 
Patranoi, or Spanish Stories, \niSi. the title *' Where one can dine, two 
can dine." 

21. 6 viKitv. The construction is as in ii. 26, iii. 12, "He that 
overcometh, I will give him." For the sense, compare the former of 
these passages; but the promise of sharing Christ's inheritance (Bom. 
viii. 17) is even more fully expressed here. 

els Kdyt^ lvCKf|o*a. See St John's Gospel, xvi. 33. 

|iml ToQ irarp^ |m»v kv rf Op<Svy avrov. See v. 6, vii 17. In the 
Jewish Cabbala (of which the oldest parts are ascribed to a date little 
later than St John, and perhaps embody still older traditions, though 
it received its present form quite late in the middle ages) we hear of 
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Metatron, apparently a Greek word Hebraised for '*Nezt to the 
Throne," or perhaps '*in the midst of the Throne," a sort of mediator 
between God and the world, who is identified with the four Living 
Creatures of Ezekiel's vision. The Cabbala as it now exists has more 
afi&nity with Gnostic mythology than with scriptural or Catholic 
Christianity : but it is deserving of notice, as the outcome of tendencies 
in Jewish thought that might have developed, or found their satis- 
faction in the Gospel. St John's L)unb *'in the midst of the Throne*' 
is perhaps just as far comparable with the Cabbalistic Metatron, as 
his doctrine of the personal *'Word of God" is with Philo's. It is 
hardly wise to ask whether ** My Throne" and **His Throne" are quite 
identical: for the doctrine that the faithful stand to Christ in the 
same relation as He to the Father, see St John's Gospel, xvii. 21 — 
23, and 1 Cor. iii. 23, xi. 3. 

CHAPTER IV. 

1. XaXoif(n)s. K reads XoXovaav. 

X^«^. With t(*A53; Text. Bee. reads \iyov<ra with K«P 1. 

2. Iirl T^v 0p6vov. With KAB,; Text. Kec. reads ^2 rod Opbvov 
VTith P 1. 

3. KaV 6 Ka6t{|Acvo9. l...oop. arm. leth. And. Areth. Victorin. omit 
these words. 

tpit. K*A 8Bth. arm. read Upets; arm. also read d/uoiot; in 3, 4 K* 
omits S|Ji. <SpcCo-ci o'|Ji....0p5vov. 

4. ctKocb TioHropas irpcof . Text. Beo. reads with B, robt etKoffi 

T. Vp, 

6. ^val Kal ppovraC. Text. Beo. with 1... reads ppovraX naX tpwai; 
see note on iii. 18. 

a fUrtv. With No (N» omits from d to h^mov rov 0p6vov) P 1 ; Text. 
Beo. reads at eltriy with B^; A reads a iarip w BdXoffaa; Text. Beo. 
omits un with 1 arm. SBth. Primas. 

7. Ix«v- ^i^^ ^^2; ^6^^* I^* ^^^B ^'^ ^^ ^^' 

flSs dv6p«»irov. With A Primas. Vg.; M reads (hs Sfioiov d;p0p(OTov; 
B] omits (!)s; Text. Bee. reads u)s &p0pi>nroi with PI. 

8. hf KaO' tv avTMV. With AP (B^ omits ainCiv) ; Text. Bee. bf iaS* 
iavrd. 

IXttv. With A 1; Text. Bee. elxov with M Primas. Vg.; B, reads 
i^ov ; P fx^^'''^* 
Y^liotNTiv. Text. Beo. reads y4fiotn-a with 1. 

9. Stto-ovoav. Primas. reads dedercmt (=7 idaKcw); Vg. darent { = 
? d(b<r<a<riv KB, ? Swtriv Areth.). In v, 10 Haussleiter edits cadehunt 
adordbunt. 

10. vcco^hnxii. K has Kal iretr. 

11. 6 Kvpios ical 6 Ocos i^|m»v. Text. Bee, with 1 substitutes KiOpie j 
K prefixes tnis to text. 
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^^Tikv Kal lKT(<r0i|duv. Witii M and most versions (including 
Tyconius); Text. Rec. reads eltrlv koX iKrlaOriiray with P 1 arm.; Bj 
o^K rjaap xal €KTLa0r]aav\ A omits KtU iKTlffOrjaav ; Primas. omits ^o-oy 



KOi. 



Gh. IV. 1 — 9. Heaven opened. 

1. ficrd Ta^iTcu This seems to be a new vision rather than a con- 
tinuation of what goes before. From i. 13 onwards the Seer has been 
in spirit in the Heavenly Tabernacle listening to the Heavenly High 
Priest: now he is for a moment on earth again with heaven far above 
him. 

ctSov Kal l8ov. '*! beheld, and lol" as v. 6, 11 &o. ; Dan. vii. 6, 
11 <&o. It is not, of course, implied that he changed the direction of 
his gaze. 

ifvc^|i^vT|. The participle is used without any verb; he saw the 
door standing open, he did not see it opened. 

^ ^vi) 1^ irpoTi) ^v i|Kovoxi fi&s oidXiriyyos XxAov7T)s |i.ct* I|&ov. See 

i. 10 n. Tne true construction and sense is, *'Lo a door set oi>en in 
heaven, and [lo] the first voice which I had heard as of a trumpet 
talking with me." 

XfyMV. The participle does not agree with the substantive ''voice," 
and perhaps we ought to render *' one saying.'* See i. 10 n. 

ficrd Tavra. Lit., *' After these things," as in i. 19: i.e. perhaps 
after the state of things described in the Letters to the Seven Churches. 
See note l.a 

2. fycv6|jiT)v kv irvci$|iaTi. As i. 10 q.v. Up till now, though seeing 
a supernatural sight, and hearing a supernatural voice, he had not 
felt himself brought into a supernatural state. 

Ikcito, i.e. was there already — ^not that he saw it put in its place. 
There is a description of the Throne of God in the apocryphal Book of 
Enoch xiv. 17 — 23, very like this : probably St John had read it (of. 
Jude 15), and his language shews quotations of it, as well as of the 
canonical passages in Ezek. i. and Dan. vii. 

hrX tAv Opdvov KoOifiicvos. God the Father, not the Trinity: the 
manifestation of the other Persons being otherwise indicated, ver. 5, 
and V. 6. It is intimated, though with an intentional vagueness, that 
the Divine Presence was symboHsed by a human Form, as in lA. vi. 1, 
6; Ezek. i. 26 sq. ; Dan. vii. 9 : contrast Deut. iv. 12, but compare Exod. 
zxiv. 10, 11, xxxiii. 23. Apparently God revealed HimseU by such 
symbols to men whom He had educated to such a point that they 
should not imagine them to be more than symbols. Therefore perhaps 
to attempt to include representations of the Father in the range of 
Christian art is rather of dangerous boldness than ipso facto illegiti- 
mate : see on this question Buskin's Modem Paintersy Pairt ni^ Sec^ U. 
Chap. V. § 7, 
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8. yjJkf UCo^mSi Kal (rap8{<p. Though jasper is the same word in 
Hebrew, Greek, Latin and modem languages, it appears to have 
changed its application. The most precious jasper was a quite trans- 
parent dark green chalcedooy. Our opaque jasper, pure red, pure 
green and black, were all used for engraving, and a rare combination 
of our opaque red jasper, and the transparent green was known as 
iasi>on7x. Apparently our jaspers, including the common sort, with 
flakes of red, green, and yellow, were all classed as agates: later 
on that name was limited to transparent moss agates and extended 
to the ribbon agates known to Theopbrastus as dvix"-^^* ^^^ ^^^ 
is called from the Persian name of its colour, and was certainly the 
choicest kind of red camelian, translucent and fiery in colour, but not 
exactly sparkling. Is the vision, like that in Ex. zxiv. 9 — 14, sug- 
gested in any measure by what is seen in gazing up into the depths 
of an eastern sky t If so, one is taken from the intense light of noon, 
the other from tibie suffused glow of evening. 

kvkX60cv toO Opovov, i.e. forming an arch over it. 

S|&ou>s 6p(io*ib o-|u&pa78Cv^. As \Ld(^ is not repeated, possibly 
fffxapaySlvip agrees with hpduircii so Prim, and Vulgate; the latter 
translates as if there were genitives in the previous clause. There is 
no doubt what stone is meant ; we have only the question whether 
the rainbow was all green, or only produced the same efiFect on the 
eye as an emerald — brilliant yet not dazzling. The ancients felt very 
strongly the relief given to the eye by looking at it, and valued it 
the more because it was the only really precious stone of which they 
were able to bring out the full lustre. The rainbow in any case 
represents God's revelation by a covenant of grace. Gen. ix. 13 sqq. 

4. 6p6vovt ctKoo-i W<nrapas. " Twenty-four thrones." Gf. ii. 18n.; 
Dan. vii. 9. If 0p6»ovs is right it must depend on etdop, 

ctKocb T^oHropas irpc(rpiiWpovt. If we read ro^ before eXxoai it would 
still be uncertain whether the writer meant *upon the thrones to wit 
the twenty-four,' or * the twenty-four elders,' assuming this number to 
be known like that of the seven thunders, x. 3. If so, the reference is 
to Is. xxiy. 23 ivdnrvov tuv jrpeapvrepdjv do^ourBi^eTai. If not, we have 
the choice between two views, both leadmg to substantially the same 
result : (i) that the Elders are the tw^ve Patriarchs, the heads of the 
tribes of Israel, together with the twelve Apostles, the heads of the 
new People of God : (ii) that they answer to the heads of the twenty- 
four courses of the Priests, 1 Chr. xxiv.: these probably suggested the 
twenty-four representatives of Israel who daily recited the eighteen 
benedictions in the second Temple (Smith's Dictionary of Christian 
Biography, n. 606 b). The title of those assessors to the divine Throne 
is already found in Is. xxiv. 23: and the conception of the twelve 
Apostles answering to the twelve Tribes appears in Matt. xix. 28, Luke 
xxii. 30, as well as in this book, xxi. 12, 14. The resemblance 
between this passage and those in the 0. T. and Gospels is not com- 
plete — in the account of the Judgement, xx. 11, the Elders are not 
mentioned ; stUl on the whole they support the former interpretation. 
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But perhaps the seeond is not moonsistent with it, for the Elders 
have oertamly a priestly character. They are not caUed Priests in v. 
10 according to the true text, and their white robes, though suitable, 
are not peculiar to priests: but they act as priests in y. 8. Either 
way of explaining their number points to the same explanation of 
their office : they are the glorified embodiment and representatives of 
the people of God. 

(TTf^vovs yfjpiwr^^. Probably depends like irpe<rpvT4povs on tXdw 
in v. 1 ; unless we are to supply someUiing like " wearmg " from wepifte- 
fiKrifxhovs, ^T€<f>av6vs does not necessanly imply roytd crowns. We 
have iiadffjfmTa in xix. 12; but probably we are to infer that the elders 
are kings as well as priests, cf. Zech. yi 11 — 13. 

0. Iirrd Xa|jiird8ff. Typified by the seven lamps of the candlestick 
in the Tabernacle, and represented by the "seven golden candle- 
sticks" of the Church on earth: see on i. 20. The significance of the 
seven-branched candlestick in relation especially to the Spirit is sug- 
gested in Zech. iv. 

kwrd wcviMtTo. See the last note but one on i. 4. 

6. OdXflunra vciXCvt). As there was a brazen "sea" in front of 
Solomon's Temple, 1 Kings vii. 23 &Q. We find from xi. 19, xv. 5, &c. 
tiiat St John was now in front of the heavenly Temple — ^whether the 
Throne was inside it seems doubtful: xvi. 17 looks as if it were ; xi. 19 
as if it were not. That Temple bad a real sea in front of it — sea-like 
in extent, no doubt, but a glassy sea, calm and transparent, and ap- 
parently solid, XV. 2 : its earthly representative (see Ecolus. 1. 3, and 
note on ii. 17 above) was hardly more than a tank, though richly 
ornamented. 

6|M>Ca KpvordXXy. "Like unto crystal." Ancient glass being not 
so clear as ours, a further term of comparison seemed necessary. 
The word may mean " ice," but xxi. 11 confirms the A.y. 

h |iliry ToO Opovov koI KiiiicXy rov Op^vov. It is not quite clear how 
th^ are placed — ^whether with their bodies partly under the Throne, 
or only so far "in the midst" of it, that each of the four was in (or 
opposite to) the middle of one of its four sides. In Ezek. i. 22 we see 
that the Oherubim support the Throne of God, which points to the first 
view. . 

Wovcpa t^. Vg. quattuor animalia: ** Animal" was not fully 
naturalized when our version was made, and was commonly supposed 
to be a synonym of "beast," see New English Dictionary, sub voce, so 
that there would have been no gain for popular intelligence. In 
Ezek. i. 5, (where it was impossible to translate " beasts," and the 
Hebrew word is cognate to life,) A.V. has " living creatures " as B. V. 
has here. Possibly the translators of tiiis book in A.Y. intended to 
mark the difference between the preterhuman appearance of the 
throne-bearers in this vision, and their human appearance in Ezekiel 
at the price of obliterating the distinction between BtifKOP in xiii. sqq. 
fOid f(fa. 
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7. The description of these living creatures does not exactly agree 
with any of the O.T. parallels: in Ezek. i, which is the nearest, the 
four Cherabim, as they are called, have haman figures and calves' feet; 
and ea4:h has four faoes^ of the same four animals as these: also they 
have each four wings, while these have six, like the Seraphim of Is. vi. 
2. Probably the meaning is, that these four represent the Cherubim 
and Seraphim who "continually do cry *Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God 
of Sabaoth'. " We have no reason to suppose that the Angels, or these 
8Ui>er-angelic Beings, have proper bodies or invariable forms: they 
appear in such forms as may please God, or may be appropriate to the 
purpose for which He bids them appear. For further discussion as to 
their meaning, see Excursus I. 

Ix«»v. Is as likely to be a misspelling resting on mispronunciation 
as a false concord. Pausanias of Gsssarea in Cappadocia and a 
famous pupil of Herodes Atticus habitually confounded long and 
short letters, a common Syrian fault. 

8. Kal t6 Wco-cpa t<pa.... Bender, "And the four living creatures, 
having each of them six wings apiece, are full of eyes round about and 
within" ; i. e. the statement of v. 6, that they are *'full of eyes before 
and behind," is extended to tell us that they are covered with eyes, not 
only on the parts ordinarily visible ; but that when they spread their 
wings (and the Eagle at least was in the attitude of flight) it is seen 
that the inside of the wings, and the parts beneath, are full of eyes too. 

dvdirav<rbv ovk ^x^'^'^'^y* ^^® order of words makes it doubtful 
whether iifUpas koI pvicrbs should be connected with these words or 
with \4yoyT€s: but xiv. 11 (where the same words occur in a very 
different sense) proves that the former view is right. There is some 
resemblance between this place and Enoch xxxiz. 11, where Is. vi. 3 is 
referred to, much as here: it is hardly likely that St John had the 
passage from Enoch in his mind. 

&7u>s oLYios &vu>s* Is. vi. 3. It will be observed that '* Almighty" 
represents the Heb. ''[God] of Hosts" : see on i. 8. 

6 ^v KaV 6 ttv K.T.X. Gf. i. 4. 

9 — 11. The Homage of the Eldebs. 

9. Kal lirav 8<i»(rovo*iv rd^^.... The meaning of the futures is 
doubtful : some take them as "implying eternal repetition of the act." 
Or the meaning may be (if one may say so reverently) a sort of stage 
direction: "during the future course of the vision, these (who never 
leave the scene^ are to be understood to be tiius employed." But it is 
always a question in this book whether the use of tenses be not ac- 
commodated to the rules of Hebrew rather than Greek grammar: the 
sense may after all be merely frequentative. 

10. poXovtrtv. Alford compares Tac. Arm. xv. xxix. 3, 6, where 
Tiridates lays down his crown before the image of Nero, as a token 
pf homage for his kin^dom^ 
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11. dE(ios ct Here we have the praise of God the Creator by His 
creatures as such : in the next ch. we have the praise of the Bedeemer. 

Xa^cCv. Generally explained in the sense that by ascribing these 
things to God EUs creatures render Him what is His due: it would be 
possible also to explain it in the sense of eifX^^^af xi. 17; God has a 
right to take to Himself all manner of preeminence in the world He 
has made. 

8id t6 0^t)|uL <rov. "Because it pleased Thee" : " for Thy pleasure " 
in A.y. does not necessarily mean '*that Thou mightest delight 
Thyself in them " ; < * pleasure " = " good pleasure." 

^ox&v. Not ** they came into being," but " they had their being*' 
as the simple verb substantive is very well translated in Acts xvii. 28. 

CHAPTER V. 

1. Irc^Ocv Kal SirurOcv. With A; K reads ifivpovBiv koX BriffBep : 
Orig. in different places is quoted for this reading, for iawOcif koI 
f^ev the reading of B3P Hipp. And., and for the text. 

8. oifMivip. B, adds dw {f from Ex. xx. 4). 

o^Bk viroKdrw Ttis Yijs. M 12 aeth. omit these words, which are 
placed after /SX^etir aM in 1 4, 5. 

A omits t;. 4 which the Latin version of Origen quotes thus: sed 
egoJleham,,.et venit quidam ad me et dixit {Tp€<r^vT4p<ap and irpoaeXOCip 
might be confounded if contracted). 

Kal [k^]. Tisch. omits iyCf with KP 1 arm. cop. 

iroX:^. Orig. omits; Text. Bee. reads iroXXd apparently without 
MS. support : 1 arm. (cdd.) leth. read voXKol ; cop. vdifres. 

6. dvoCEab. B3 reads 6 dMolytop. 

6. mil cISov. With KB^P 1 Oyp. Primas. ; Text. Bee. reads Kal 
etdw Kol Idoii with Vg. ; A reads koI ldoj&» 

lirn|K«»«. With K 1 ; Text. Bee. ifrrvKiit with AB^P. 

Ix«*v. With KAB2 ; Text. Bee. and Lachmann read fx^^ ^^^ P* 

7. ct\T)<^€v. B3 adds r^; Text. Bee. rd fiifOdov with 1 and all 
Latin authorities. 

8. Cx®v^<< Ikcuttos. K reads HKOffroi fxpyres ; Hipp, omits ixatrroi, 
KiOdpav. Text. Bee. reads KiOdpas with 1 Hipp. And. f and all Latins. 
at cUrtv. KB3 have a elaiv. 

9. qlSovtrtv. A reads ad<a(rtp, which clearly rests on mispronuncia- 
tion ; not as is generally assumed, where MSS. are divided between 
future indicatives and aorist subjunctives, on grammatical idiosyn- 
crasies of the writer. 

i|Y^pacras rf Oi^. A reads rjy Oeip ^iiQvy and omits these words 
after iw, adroOs in the next verse ; 1 cop. omit rtp Oe^j which ssth. 
inserts after ir r {> aXfAari cov ; Text Bee. adds ^/uat with KBP 1 and 
Latins. 
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10. lTo£i)<ras airo^. Text. Beo. reads iw. ii/JMS with all Latin au- 
thorities, ezoept Cjp. and cod. am. 

Poo-iXfCav. Text. Bee. reads patrCKeU with B,. 

fiouriXfv(rovo*iv. With KP 1; Lachmann reads paffCKeCovcw with 
AB^ ; Text. Bee. reads paaiXei&ffofAev with Primas. and Yg. 

12. d(iov. Tisch. reads A^ios with A. 

13. Kal vtroKdroi rr\% yi\9, K cop. arm. omit these words. 

TTJs OaXcunn|t. Lachmann adds iirriy with A; Text. Bee. adds a 
iffriv with B^. 

m&vTa. Tisch. adds xal with K and B,, which reads xdi^ra koX 

14. irpoo-fKvviiiray. Text. Bee. adds ^mpti els rods aUovas tuv aldiifup 
with Primas. and late Vg. 



Ch. V. 1—8. The Book with Seven Seals. 

1. Iirl Ti^v 8c(u£y. Perhaps the simplest explanation of the case 
is that in a decaying language an iUiterate writer who knew that 
ivl was used with three cases took the accusative, where his phrase 
did not suggest the correct case as in 6 KaB-fujuevos ircl rtp 0p^(p: 
possibly we are to understand that, as the book had not been seen 
before, the construction marks a new feature in the Vision, as if the 
book were so to speak an addition to the Hand. It lies in any case 
upon the open pslm. 

PvBXCov, i.e. a roll; the ordinary meaning for the equivalent words 
in all ancient literature, though books arranged in leaves like ours 
were not unknown. 

Yrypa|i|Uvov IotmOcv Kal Sirurdcv. So Ezek. ii. 10. It was a recog- 
nised but quite exceptional way of getting an unusual amount of 
matter into a single volume: such rolls were called opUthograpki. 
See Juv. i. 6, where he complains of an interminable poem, "written 
till the margin at the top of the book is full, and on the back, and 
not finished yet.'* Ancient commentators who knew this stUl found 
many mysteries in the distinction between what was written wiUiout 
and what was written within. If we are to ask, how St John saw 
that it was thus written, it may be said that he saw that there was 
writing on the part outside, between the seals, and took for granted 
that &s implied that the side folded inwards was full of writing 
too. But perhaps this is too minute: St John saw the book now, 
and learnt (either now or afterwards) how it was written. 

Karfo-^paYioriUvov. See Is. xxix. 11, Dan. xii. 4. The seals are 
along the edge of one end of the roll. 

The traditional view, so far as there is one, of this sealed book 
is, that it represents the Old Testament, or more generally the 
prophecies of Scripture, which are only made intelligible by their 
fulfilment in Christ. But Christ's fulfilment of prophecy was, in 
St John's time, to a great extent past : and he was told (iv. 1) that 
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what he was now to see was oonoemed with the fature. Many post- 
Beformation oommentators, both Bomanist and Protestant, have 
supposed the book to be the Apocalypse itself: some supposing, by 
a farther refinement, that the seven seals were so arranged that, 
when each was opened, a few lines of the book conld be onrolled, 
yiz. those describing what was seen after its opening: while the 
opening of the last would enable the whole roll to be spread oat. 
But of this there is not the smallest evidence in the Apocalypse 
itself: nor do we ever find the Prophets of Scripture repre- 
senting, as Mahomet did, that their writings are copies of an 
original archetype in Heaven; though apparently the angel, Dan. 
X. 21, has read in Heaven what he declares to the seer on earth. 
Most modem commentators therefore generalise, and suppose that 
it is the Book of Ood*s counsels. Some insist on the fact that, 
though the seals are all broken, "no portion of the roll is actually 
unfolded, nor is anything read out of the book " : they suppose it to 
stand for the complete counsel of God, which will not become in- 
telligible till it has all b€«n fulfilled, not therefore before the end 
of time. But this book tells us what is to happen until all hoe 
been fulfilled, until time ha* ended: and why then do we not hear 
of the opening of the book, even if it be not for us yet to know 
what is written therein? And to this we may answer, we are told, 
XX. 12, of the opening of a very important Book, the Book of Life; 
and that Book belongs to the Lamb that was slain, xiii. 8, xxi. 27. 
Is not then this Book the same as that ? so that the opening of it 
will be "the manifestation of the sons of God'* (Bom. viii. 19). 

8. ovScCs. " No one " — ^the term includes others as well as men. 

WokcCtw rijs Ytjs, i.e. in the world of the dead. In view of ver. 
13, we can hardly make it mean "in the sea," on the analogy of 
Ex. XX. 4 fin. See on v. 13. 

oi^Tf pXliTfiv aiiT6. Which would have enabled him to read some 
fragments of its contents, viz. as much as was written on the outer 
fold of the back of the roll. 

4. Kal [l7i^]. The pronoun if genuine is emphatic: "no one could 
open it: I for my part wept for the impossibility." Why he wept 
will be variously explained, according to the view taken of the 
meaning of the Book. If it be the Book of Life, the reason is ob- 
vious : if it be the future purposes of God, the impossibility of opening 
it threatened to disappoint the promise of iv. 1. 

6. ft« W. Twv irpco-pvT^pcfV. Cf. vii. 13, xv. 7( xvii. 1, xxi. 9. 

h Xittv 6 kK TTJs ^Xi)s 'loivSa. Gen. xlix. 9. 

1^ LC{jx Aavc£8. xxii. 16 ; Is. xi. 1, 10, where however we have 
the Boot of Jes»e, Some distinguish the two phrases, as if Christ 
were said to grow from the obscure Jesse in reference to the time of 
His humiliation, from the kingly David in reference to His exaltation. 
But this shews a misconception of the original figure, which is taken 
from a tree that seemed to be dying, like the house of David in the 
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days of Ahaz (Is. vii. 13) : then a new and stately stem shoots up 
from the root. 

dvot(ai. Christ's victory (won npon earth, which is an argament 
that the whole of the context is Christian) has this consequence that 
He can ** open. " The well supported variant 6 i^oiytav is grammatic- 
ally easier and less effective — ^both presumptions in favour of the text. 

6. Kal ctSoy. There is high ancient authority for substituting 
Kal ldoi>t and some for adding it. 

iv lUo-tp rov Opovov. See on iv. 6. In this passage, the sense 
might be merely "in the centre of the (semicircular?) space sur- 
rounded by. . .," but vii. 17 disproves this. If it be not rash to attempt 
to work out the details of the picture, I would conjecture that the 
four living creatures were under the four corners of the Throne, 
with their heads and wings projecting beyond it : and the Lamb stood 
in the midst of the front of it, appearing as proceeding from between 
the feet of Him who sat thereon. 

dpvCov. See Is. liii. 7: John i. 29, 36. Too much importance has 
been given to the fact that St John uses a different Greek word here 
from that in his Gospel, and in the LXX. of Isaiah. It is doubtful 
whether the LXX. is used in the O.T. references in this book; and 
the form here used is a diminutive and a neuter. It is awkward to 
use a neuter noun of a Person; but in this book St John boldly 
uses masculines in reference to the Lamb (as in his Gospel he once 
or twice does in reference to the Spirit) : while in the Gospel he 
is less regardless of gratomatical rules, and therefore prefers the 
masc. form. 

lom|K»$ <»s ia-^yyAvov. If ^(rri7JC(bs be right we should surely read 
ldoi> above, a masculine nominative participle agreeing with a neuter 
accusative would be almost incredibly harsh. The construction calls 
attention to the paradox — a Lamb appearing with its throat cut, yet 
not lying dead or dying, but standing. It serves to typify *' Him that 
liveth and was dead, and is alive for evermore" (i. 18). The risen 
Christ bore, and doubtless bears, the wounds of His Passion un- 
altered — unhealed, though apparently not bleeding, John xx. 25, 27. 

K^para lirroL k.t.X. The Spirit is made to Him both strength and 
wisdom. The horn is throughout the Bible the symbol of conquering 
might and glory : see e.g. 1 Kings xxii. 11 ; Zeoh. i. 18 sqq., while 
1 Sam. ii. 1, &o, shew that divine glory as well as earthly may be 
80 expressed. For the seven eyes, see Zech. iii. 9, iv. 10. 

Tcl cirrd irvcvinara. i. 4, iv. 5. 

<iirco^raX|i4voi. Taken, of course, from Zeoh. iv. 10 already re- 
ferred to. The seven lamps of iv. 5 represent the Spirit as eternally 
proceeding from and belonging to the Father: these represent Him 
as sent by the Son and belonging to the Son. 

7. Kol ijXOcv Kal cCXi)^. The absence of an object for efXi/^cF 
is very strange: and the difficulties of this book are due rather as 
a TXJiLe to redundancies than to ellipses: the perfect after the aorist 
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is very strange also ; of. however Ev. Petri ^dpi7<ray hk ol 'loudatoi koX 
dedibKoffL TV *l<iJ<r^4* 'rd (TufM atrov, Winer's reference p. 340 to the 
custom of scholiasts, who explain an aorist verb in the text by a verb 
in the perfect, is irrelevant; the aorist is far commoner than the 
perfect in the language of the New Testament, whatever it may be 
in the language of scholiasts, and probably scholiasts use the perfect 
in explaining the matter of a book for the same reason as ancient 
and modem commentators use the present in discussing a writer who 
lived long a^o : we say, ** he says, he means, he sees, £c.*' Cf. note 
on TcDs efXi;0af koX i^Kovaai (iii. 3). 

8. IxovTfs Ikoo-tos KiOapav. The singular is certainly right, though 
nearly all Latin Versions, and fathers, and most late Greek MSS., 
alter it to suit ^cdXas. If we attempt to carry the image into detail 
it is obvious that it was as impossible for the elders literally to play 
their harps and hold their bowls as it would be to speak while holding 
a two-edged sword in the mouth; up to a certain point it is not 
more difficult to picture the Living Creatures holding harps than 
the Lamb taking the Book and breaking the seals; nor is it more 
unfit that Cherubim and Seraphim ^ould present the prayers of 
Saints than that a single Angd should bless them, as in viii. 3 sq. 

^loXof XRvoras. The ** vials" are broad open bowls; more like 
saucers than any vessel in modem use : it is a curious question how 
the word came to Ynean a bottle: apparently the ^idXi; was inter- 
mediate between the xpan/ip and the drinkmg cup: it served the 
purpose of a bottle, and so the bottle, when it replaced it, took its 
name: the oldest French instance oi fiole in the sense of bottle is 
in Joinville's Life of St Louis, who kept a large bottle of wine and 
another of water on his table so that his knights might mix for 
themselves ; but the change is probably older, as Henry III. provided 
an onyx phiola for his shrine of Edward the Confessor, which pro- 
bably resembled the perfume jars of the same material called dXd- 
Bcurrpa, as having no handles, used in French cathedrals to hold the 
noly oil. 

at clo*iy at Trpoa-fvyjal. If aX be right, and if we are to press the 
grammar, it is the *' vials" with their contents, not merely the 
"odours," which are identified with the "prayers." See viii. 3 and 
note there. Cf. Ps. cxli. (cxl. LXX.) 2 KarevdwOip-ia ij vpwrevxfi iiov 
(2)$ dvfdafia iv(inn.6v <tov, 

9 — 14. Thb Nbw SoNa. 

9. f 8ov<riv. This may be only an historic present, but perhaps, 
though to the Seer the song of adoration appeared to begin now, and 
to stop in time to let other voices be heard, he means to intimate 
that in fact their adoration is continued to eternity. See on iv. 9, 10. 

-HySpaaut. Prim, emisti, Yg. redemistu The distinction between 
the two (for instance Eph. v. 16, Col. iv. 5, redimentes is a quite 
correct translation of i^ayopa^6ficvoi) exists far less in Latin than in 
modem English, where the word has come to mean that the effect of 

BEVELATION * F 
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the purchase is to restore those bought either to their rightful owner 
or to liberty (neither of these can be intended in A.Y. *' redeeming 
the time"). Here of course both are true, but all that this text 
expresses is that Christ has bought us, and that we now belong to 
His Father (in 1 Cor. vi 20, vii. 23 ; 2 Pet. ii. 1 both Vg. and A.V. 
have the simple verb). The elders probably 'fe:grtwnt the whole 
multitude of tiie redeemed, but they are not here said to belong to that 
number, and the living creatures certainly do not. The ins^ion of 
^/uas after i^6pcuras though very well attested is condemned by the 
following adrot^s after ^oiijo-as. ^ 

T^ Off. Notice that the phrase is the exact reverse of some lax 
modem language on the Atonement, which speaks as if the Son 
redeemed men from the Father. To say that Christ redeemed men 
from God's wraXh may be justified (e.g. by Cktl. iii. 13) ; but even that 
mode of expression is not exactly scriptural. Since St Anselm's 
time most competent theologians have refrained from pressing the 
metaphor of a ransom which is frequent in Scripture. 

Ik irdo^s ^vXijs Kal vX«»(r<n|s koI Xaov Kal COvovs. Cf. Dan. iii. 4 
and parallels. The three terms there are made into four here, 
perhaps because neither of the Greek versions translates consistently, 
but each sometimes uses Xads and sometimes ^i^os. All surviving 
MSS. and versions of our Book always give both, though the order 
is sometimes such as to suggest the question whether one or other is 
not an afterthought. The passage is generally and rightly explained 
as fuUy parallel to vii. 9, 10, and so the first of many indications 
in this Book of the catholicity of the Church, and of course a con- 
clusive refutation of the theories (see on ii. 2) which ascribe to this 
Book a controversial anti-Pauline purpose, and a spirit of Jewish 
exclusiveness. There is really hardly anything in St Paul so strong 
as this or vii. 9. But if this passage stood alone, it might be ex- 
plained as a parallel to Is. Ixvi. 20 of the redemption of the literal 
Israel out of all nations,to be a royal priesthood. 

10. poo-bXcCav koU; Ci^$. See on i. 6 for the origin of the phrase. 

pootXcvCo-Jovo-iv. Authorities are nearly evenly divided between 
the present and future, and from the nature of the case authorities 
have here to be counted not weighed. Perhaps the present is to be 
preferred, as tl^e. more difficult in sense ; the future could be easily 
understood of the millennial reign (xx. 4), whatever . that means. If 
we accept the present, it can hardly be used fw a future ; every one 
must feel that ii. 22, &c. are not really parallel : rather, we may say 
that the faithful on earth are, even in their exile, kings dA jure, as 
David was **when he was in the wilderness of Judah " (Ps. Ixiii. ult., 
of. title). 

11. Kal flSov. Here we might almost translate "in my vision," 
though it is no doubt implied that he saw the Angels whose voice he 
heard. 

k^ikV^. We cannot tell if they formed a complete circle round the 
Throne, or a semicircle between it and the Seer, or a semicircle on the 
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side away from him. Bat though we oannot answer these questions, 
it is worth while to ask them : for it is plain that St John did see a 
definite picture. 

(ivpuiScs |Lvptd8«»v. Lit. ** myriads of myriads," the Greek (and He- 
brew) language having a single word for tiie number 10,000 : so that 
the eiSfeot is as if we should say *' millions of miUions and thousands of 
thousands" (in Gen. zziv. 60 words equivalent to these are translated 
** thousands of millions'*). In Dan. vii. 10 the order is the reverse, 
** thousand thousands... and ten thousand times ten thousand," with 
the obvious motive of a climax: here the effect is, ** there were hun- 
dreds of millions massed together, and if you counted those in the 
mass, the numbers you would leave over would be millions still." 
The passage in Daniel is also imitated in Enoch ziv. 24, zl. 1. 

12. Xl^ovTcs. The nominative would have been the correct con- 
struction if the number of the angels could have been expressed by a 
masculine adjective, and is still more natural than the genitive. 

d(u>v...Xap€CK. See on iv. 11. Here (referring to Heb. i. 2) we 
might paraphrase : '* The Son is worthy to enter on His Heritage." 
The Kingdom of the Son of David increases without end. Is. ix. 7. 

n)v 8vva|iiv k.t.X. Perhaps the single article may be intended 
to mark that all the seven members of the gift are inseparable. 

18. irdv KTC<r|ia. Cf. Phil. ii. 10, 11. 

vvoKwroi TTJs Yn<* ^^ ^° ^* ^* ^^ seems harsh to understand the 
words of an unwilling cooperation of the devils in glorifying God and 
His Son, besides that Jude 6 seems hardly to prove that all fallen 
spirits are yet confined *' under the earth": Matt. viii. 29 compared 
with Luke viii. 31, not to mention the ** Wars in Heaven" xii. 7, 9, 
suggests the contrary. It is more possible to suppose the dead, even 
the holy dead, to be described as ** under the earth," Ps. xxii. 29. 
In Enoch Izii we have a hymn, somewhat resembling those of this 
Book, actually sung by the souls of the lost — apparently in the inter- 
vals of their suffering. The souls of the Martyrs appear from iMs 
Book to be in Heaven, vi. 9 sqq. : but we cannot be sure that this is 
true of all the faithful, and it is not certain that a disembodied soul 
can be said, except figuratively, to be in auy place at all : so that the 
place where their bodies lie is perhaps the only place where the dead 
can properly be said to be. 

firl tt)s OaXdo-tnis. This, like iirl ttjs 717$, includes both human and 
animal Ufe: the lormer is the explanation of X^orras in the mas- 
culine just below. 

^ if diXoYta K.T.X. The article is repeated with each noun inten- 
tionally. Whatever power and riches..., whatever blessing and 
honour... the world contains, aU belong of right to Him. Watts* 
"Blessings more than we can give** is a perfectly legitimate de- 
velopment of the sense. 

14. Kttl ol irpcof vrcpoi firio^v Kal 'irpo<rtKvvi)a'av. The brevity 
of the phrase, imitating their silent adoration, is really grander than 
the complete sentence of the Beceived Text. 

v2 
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CHAPTER VI. 

1. ct8ov. Primas. omits. 

Xi^yovTot c&s ^vi} ppovTijs. A reads Cn ^. /3. X^oi^ros; Primas.' 
omits Cn 0. /3. ; K reads Xey^rcnf ws t/xa^iiv /3. ; Text. Kec. with P 1 
XiyovTOS tits ipiavijs p. 

1, 2. Ipx^v* 1^^^ ctSov, Kal l8ov. KB^ and Latin read ^pxo<^ f^^^ ^^^t 
Kal l^i6 ; hence Text. Bee. reads ipxov xal /3X^c from Vg. 

2. viKttv. A arm. read 6 vucwv (arm. omitting the following kcU). 

Kal tva vkKi(o^. N reads Kal iylKija-ey ; Primas. Etexiit ut vinceret 
et victor exiiU 

8. Ipxov. Text. Bee. adds koI pXive; K ical tde ; Latt. et vide. 

4. KoX iftiXdcv. K reads koX tdov, koX l$ov i^XOev, 

48^6v| airr^. K*A omit ai^r^). 

<r^afovoi.v with AC 86 ; Text. Bee. reads <r^<i^u<np with KBjP 1 <J^c. 

6. fpxov with AGP; Text. Bee. Kal fiX^ve; KB, Kal tde; Latt. 
et vide. 

Kal ctSov, Kal l8ov. B, omits koI eXSow ; Primas. omits xal l^o6. 

7. ipxov with ACP; Text. Bee. adds koX /9\^ire with KB, (Kal 
fde) ana Latt. ; B, and several MSS. of Vg. omit koX eUov, and 
Pnmas. koI Idov, in v. 8. 

8. i^KoXovOci i&ei' avTov. Origen quotes this as if he read 6 Odparos, 
Kal 6 i^'^s dKoXovBei aCiTdis* 

lt^69r\ a^ots. B^ &c, read id. oOtQ, 

^7t6 tAv 6i|p. A reads rb rh'aprov rtSv BrjfUcn^. 

9. Twv 4<r^7|Uva>y. Clem, reads tiefJMprvfyijKdrbw ; Hipp, tup ire- 
veXeKifffiAvuvj as xx. 4. KP 1 read rdv ivOpdrrw r(av i<r<p. 

Sid r6v X^yov ro^ Ocoi), Kal 8ui vi^v (tapr. {(v ctX' Hipp, reads $id rb 
opofM *l7jffoO ; Cyp. Primas. propter verbum Dei et martyrium suum. 

10. iKpafav ^««vj |irydX]g, Xfyovrcs. Hipp, reads koI ifibri<raw Kal 
cTtov irpbs rbv Oebp, 

11. I8^0t| aiSrots iKcCirr^ oroXif^ Xcvki{. Hipp, reads ibbdtjtrav airroii 
iTToXaX XevKali and so Vg. ; Primas. datae aunt eis tingulit stolae albae 
(omitting the rest of the verse which Cyp. recognises) ; B, omits 
iKdffT(fi. 

dvairai^(r»vTai. Hipp, reads 'repifielvwrar. 

irXi)pc»o'«»o'iv. Hipp, adds rf/F fiapr. airrup ; AC read xXiipcudiMrw. 

Kal ol dScXi^l a^«y. Hipp, omits these words. 

12. Kol orcur)!^ with KB^CP 1 and early Vg.* ; Text. Bee. reads 
KoX Idob ffturyJbi with A and late Vg. 

I&fyas I^CTO with NB^CP ; A reads iyipero fiiyas. 

ly^CTo |UXas with ACP; Tisch. reads /i4Xai iyiprro with KB,. 
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8X1). Text. Bea omits with P 1. 

13. Tou oOpavov. Ptimas. omits ; A reads rod OeoD. 
PcCXXfi. Tisch. reads fidiXkowra with K and many cursives. 

14. vijovs. K reads ^vy6s. 

iKiyij6i|o^v. K* reads iKUfrj<ray ; A dveKelvrifftuf, 

16. Kal d x^^^X^^ 1^^^ ®^ irXo6cru>i, koX ol loxvpof* Cop. omits 
KoX ol xtX/apxoi; A omits the first xal; 1 36 read Koi ol xXoiJo-toi Kcd 
ol xiX. ; 1 36 aeth. omit Kcd ol (0'xvpo/. 

17. avr«v with KG ^yr. vg. Text. Bee. Lach. Weiss, read cu^rov 
with ABjP. 

Thb Openimo of the Sbyen Seals. 

Ch. VI. 1, 2. The Fibst Seal. 

1. |i£av kK. TMV firrd or^pa^oiv. It is noteworthy that in this 
first Vision we have "one," not '*the first," as in the Visions of the 
" Trumpets" and *' Vials.'* /lUa, in the New Testament, does stand 
for the first day of the week with and without the article, and with 
the article in ix. 12 it certainly seems to stand for the first Woe. 

M9 Ik twv Tco-o-apov. Presumably the Lion, as the other voices 
are described as those of the second, third, and fourth. But the 
voice like thunder, cf. x. 3, does not refer to the lion's roaring: no 
doubt the other three voices were as loud. 

tit ^wrii ppovTijs. These words have no precise construction ; it 
is to be supposed that the first term of the comparison is left to be 
imagined from Xiyouroi. 

IpX^v. See critical note, xal tde is almost certainly spurious and 
is not even a correct gloss. If the Seer needed to be bidden draw 
nigh (which he does not) the word would probably be devpo as in 
xvii. 1, xxi. 9, and certainly he would only be bidden once. It would 
be less impossible to suppose, comparing xxii. 17, 20, that the 
cry is addressed to the Lord Jesus. His creatures pray Him to 
come — and behold, instead of His coming immediately, there come 
those terrible precursors of His, so increasingly unlike Him. If so, 
why is He not named as in xxii. 20, though not in 17? Moreover 
the scene is in HeuveD, where He is visibly present, and the seals 
have to be opened one by one. The whole meaning of the phrase 
is that each of the living creatures by turns summons one of the 
four Horsemen. 

2. l8o^ tinros Xcvk^. The image of these four horses is certainly 
suggested by the vision of four chariots (with perhaps four horses in 
each, and so related to this exactly as Ezekiel's vision of the living 
creatures to that in ch. iv.) in Zech. vi. 1 — 8; cf. ibid. i. 8. But 
that passage throws little light on this: it is in fact the obscurer 
of the two. Here, the colours of the four horses plainly symbolise 
triumph, slaughter, mourning^ and death ; we are told expressly who 
the fourth Bider is : and hardly anyone doubts that the second and 
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third represent War and Scarcity respectiyely. But about the first 
there is controversy. His white horse and golden crown resemble 
His Who appears in xix. 11, Whose Name is called the Word of 
God: and hence many think that this Bider is Christ, or at least 
the representative of Christ's Kingdom. But is it possible that when 
He has come, the plagues that follow should come after Him? or 
why should tiie living creatures continue to cry to Him to come, 
if He be come already? It would be more credible, that the first 
Bider is a faUe Christ, just as Matt. xxiv. 5 precedes w. 6, 7. But 
on the whole it seems more reasonable to suppose that all four 
Biders symbolise i^e'woes before Christ's coming foretold in the two 
latter verses: and that the first is the spirit of Conquest: — the de- 
scription is like that in ch. xix., because there Christ is described as 
a Conqueror, and here we have a Conqueror who is nothing more. 
Then what is the difference between the first and the second Bider ? 
Conquest is necessarily painful — it may be unjust and cruel, but 
it may be beneficent even to the conquered: at least it is not neces- 
sarily demoralising to the conquerors, as war becomes when it sinks 
from conquest into mere mutual slaughter. This Bider has a bow, 
that a sword, which may mean more than a contrast between the 
national weapons of the East and the West: the first is prepared to 
fight, and slay if necessary, but he will do so without passion or 
cruelty — ^just as it is commonly observed, that fire-arms have tended 
to make war less brutal, by removing the soldiers from the excitement 
of a personal struggle. 

ix»v is a predicate, though \ei;«r6s is an epithet. 

^860i) avrip. Here, as in ver. 4, we may ask, does the Bider re- 
ceive the gift for the first time after his appearance to the Seer? 
This is not necessary here or in Dan. vii. 4, 6, 14, 27, which no doubt 
suggested the phrase: it is safer to say that the gift is an event 
of the Vision than that the Seer actually sees it given; in Dan. vii. 
4 this would be impossible. Any way, the crown, see on ii. 10, iii. 
11, is rather an earnest of future dominion than a guerdon of past 
achievements. 

4{iiX6cv. If this stood alone we should suppose that the Bider 
departed out of the field of vision — perhaps out of Heaven — ^to carry 
his conquests over the earth. Most commentators assume that 
l^riKd€v changes its sense with its place: if not, both Biders come 
forth from a secret place behind the Throne. 

viKMV, Kal tva yiKtftrg. He makes war successfully, but his pur- 
pose is the securing the victory, not the excitement of battle and 
carnage. 

3, 4. Thb Second Seal. 
4. 4866v| avT^ : see crit. note and on ii. 7. 

n^v clpi^vi)y. This may mean merely *' peace in general,'* "peace 
in the abstract," but may also stand for "£/ie peace" which the con- 
quests of the previous Bider have left as their fruit. 
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tva cCXXfjXous o-^dlovoav. This is the first instance of the future 
with &a, which illiterate "barbarians'* would think as natural as the 
future with tinat. The MSS. are never unanimous : the editors are 
by no means always unanimous, nor is it possible, on the hypothesis 
that the writer conforms fitfully to the common construction, ever to 
be quite sure whether the MSS. which represent the "regular" or the 
"irregular" construction are right. No MS. has the "irregular" con- 
struction in all the places where it commends itself to a majority 
of editors. Moreover most of the forms which mark the future or 
the subjunctive are liable to be confounded with one another. A 
possible theory is that in this Book tva with the future indicative 
corresponds to tva. with the subjunctive in ordinary Greek, while t»a 
with tiie subjunctive aorist (which is much commoner than the present) 
corresponds to tva. with the optative. As for the sense, some under- 
stand this of civil war exclusively : and such wars have indeed most 
of the character of war as indicated under this seal. But its full 
meaning perhaps includes all wars, so far as they are aimless blood- 
shedding, not painful steps towards human progress. Here we can 
agree almost entirely with the "continuous historical" interpreters, 
who see the fulfilment of these four seals in the reigns of the "five 
good emperors," when Trajan carried imperial conquest to its utmost 
height; in the civil wars and mutinies during and after the age of the 
Severi; in the famines that followed; and in the general distress that 
made the Barbarian conquest possible. Only we need not regard 
their meaning as exhausted in the fifth century (much less in the 
third). We may see e.g. the contrast of the two first seals in the 
Crusades compared with the religious wars of the Beformation: in 
the conquests of the French Bepublic and Empire, compared with the 
Bed and the \\^ite Terror, and the mutual crimes of the Holy Alliance 
and the Carbonari : even in our own country, in a comparison of the 
reigns of Edward HI. and Henry V. with those of their respective 
successors, or of Elizabeth's with Charles I.'s: while again the civil 
war of the latter was noble and fruitful compared with the Dutch war 
of his son. 

6, 6. The Thibd Seal. 

6. tv76v. What follows proves that scarcity rather than op- 
pression is symbolised. The sense is, that mankind shall be placed 
on limited rations of bread, like the people in a besieged city ; as 
in Levit. xxvi. 26 ; Ezek. iv. 16. 

6. <|>o»viiv. One of the many voices heard throughout this book 
without anyone being defined as the speaker. 

XOvvi{ (tCtov. The object of the voice is rather to define the 
extent of the scarcity than, as some say, to mitigate it. It is notice- 
able that here as in 2 Kings vii. 18 there is a simple ratio between the 
price of wheat and that of barley, which is probably due to the fact 
that they were constantly bartered for each other without the inter- 
vention of money. The proportion varied in different famines. 
Joshua the Stylite says that in a famine at Edessa 600 a.d. 4 modii 
of wheat were sold for a dinar, and six modii of barley for the same. 
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So too Barhebraeas sa^s that in a famine in Bagdad a.h. 373 (±983 
▲.D.) wheat was exactly double the price of barley (as in Samaria), a 
cor of wheat sold for 4080 zuzas and a cor of barley for 2040 znzas. 
A quart (or somewhat less) of com is to be bought for a silver penny 
(about 8^(2.): the former was the estimated ration for an able-bodied 
man*s daily fare, the latter the daily pay of a soldier, apparently a 
liberal daily pay (see Matt. xx. 2) for a labourer. So there is not such 
a famine that the poor must starve, and the rich "give their pleasant 
things for meat to relieve the soul": the working man can, if he 
pleases, earn the ordinary necessaries of life for himself: he may 
even procure a bare comfortless subsistence (for barley, an ordinary 
article of human food down to the time of the kings of Israel, was 
now considered as fodder for cattle) for a family, if not too numerous. 
Meanwhile, nothing is said about the fish and vegetables, which the 
plain-living man of the Mediterranean ate with his bread, as the 
plain-living Englishman eats bacon or cheese : but the comparatively 
superfluous luxuries of wine and oil are carefully protected. In 
short, we have a picture of "bad times," when no one need be 
absolutely without bare necessaries, and those who can afford it 
need not go without luxuries. All that we know of the age of the 
dedine of the Boman Empire points to this prophecy having been 
eminently fulfilled then; but we need not go so far for fulfilments 
of it any more than of the two former : indeed this is much nearer 
to us than the Grand Army and the barricades, or Waterloo and 
Peterloo. 

7, 8. The Foubth Seal. 

7. '/[kovoxi ^Y/\y, The slight variation of phrase serves to mark 
the fourth rider ofif, as partly distinct in character from the rest. 
They have brought an increasing series of scourges to the earth: his 
work is utter and unmitigated woe, combining the worst features of 
theirs. 

8. x^P^9* "Livid," lit. " green,*' as in viii. 7, but used constantly 
of the paleness of the human face when terror-struck, or dead or 
dying. The colour is certainly symbolical, and it is not certain 
whether it here expresses a possible colour for a real horse: it seems 
not very appropriate for the " grisled" of Zech. vi. 3. 

firdvtt avToi). For the previous riders the phrase is iir'' airrbvi 
Alford remarks upon the contrast and proposes the rendering "atop 
of him," perhaps taking it to suggest that the spectre (or skeleton 
or demon?) did not ride astride and manage his horse, but simply 
sat clumsily on his back. 

cPvo|ia avT|^ 6 0dvaTOf . Practically a Hebraism for KiKktiTOL 6 Oi^a- 
Tost which gives rather more emphasis to the name, while maintaining 
the symmetry by leaving 6 xaSi/ifievoi in the nominative. 

6 ihi\9. Personified as a demon, as in xx. 13, 14. He follows 
Death, to devour those slain by him. 

t6 T^Toirroy rtjs y^s. Are we to suppose that a fourth part of 
the earth is a prey to each of the four riders? tiiat the three first 
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decimate or aMict their subjects and the last exterminates his? or 
that sword, famine, and pestilence, cut off the fourth part of men and 
deliver them to Hades ? It would agree with this that a third part is 
smitten by the plagues of the first four trumpets and of the sixth. The 
difficulty of this view is that, though ddvarm in the next clause clearly 
stands for pestilence as in Ezek. xiv. 21 (LXX.), we cannot limit it 
so here: the Bider on the Pale Horse is sovereign over all four modes 
of death, though perhaps pestilence is most closely connected with 
his nature. 

hf ^iJubaCf Kol hf Xi|if koX Iv OavoCrijp xal vird rStv 6iipC«v rjjs yns. 
Gbd's **four sore judgements," Ezek. xiv. 21. *'The beasts of tne 
earth," which have not been hinted at before, are no doubt suggested 
by the parallel: there is no reason to vary the preposition in English, 
but in Qreek the instrumental HeUenistio iv would be ambiguous 
in the fourth clause, as iv toTs StjpLou might mean "among the 
beasts.** 

9—11. The Fifth Seal. 

9. This series of seven visions, like the other groups of seven 
throughout the book, is divided into two parts. We have seen (ii. 7, 
29) that the messages to the seven Churches were divided into a 
group of three and one of four : here the first four seals are marked 
ofif from the last three, and similarly the four trumpets of chap. viii. 
from the three that follow in chaps, ix. — xi. : perhaps also, though 
less clearly, the vials of chap. xvi. 

iwoKdrc* ToO 6v(riaoTT|pCov. The altar, first mentioned here, was 
part of the arrangements of the heavenly Temple: see on iv. 6. 
Are we to understand that its position was that of the golden altar 
within the Holy Place (Ex. xxx. 1 sqq.)? is it in itself an altar of 
incense or of burnt offering ? In viii. 3 sqq. we find incense offered 
at a heavenly golden altar, and it is not distinguished from this: 
yet it may be thought that the image here is more suitable to the 
altar of sacrifice. For at the foot of it the blood of the victims was 
poured out (Ex. xzix. 12), and the blood, we are told repeatedly, 
is the life : then is it not meant that the lives or souls (the words 
are interchangeable, as Matt. xvi. 25 sqq.) of the martyrs are poured 
out at the foot of the heavenly altar, when they sacrifice their 
lives to God? Probably it is meant: but we are not to assume 
without evidence that the altar here is different from that in chap, 
viii. Admitting that the Israelite tabernacle and Temple were copies 
of a really subsisting heavenly archetype, it is not certain that they 
were exact copies in all respects: they might have to be modified 
to suit matenal conditions. Just as it was impossible to have a 
real sea (see on iv. 6) in front of the earthly temple, so it may have 
been necessary to have on earth an inner and an outer Sanctuary, 
an altar before each, whereon to present the symbols of those things 
which in heaven are offered on one. This altar, Uke the golden altar 
of chap, viii., is ivibTiov rov OpSvov: the "sea" in the court of the 
earthly temple is doubtless copied from the "sea" in heaven; but 
the Temple proper does not seem yet to enter the vision; the Throne 
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is set in the court and "the tzain" fills it — and the gaze of the 
Seer. 

Tcls ^I'vyds. The souls. There is nndonbtedly a distinction through- 
out the N.T. between the words for **soal," the mere principle of 
natural life, and ** spirit," the immortal and heavenly psurt of man: see 
especially 1 Cor. xv. 44 sqq. Tet it is probably an overstatement 
of this distinction to say that these are mere lost lives, crying to 
Qod for vengeance like Abel's blood (Gen. iv. 10), but different from 
the immortal souls, which have all their wants satisfied, and desire 
the salvation, not the punishment, of their murderers. They are 
the "lives" of the slain: their being under the altar U well illus- 
trated by the ceremonial outpouring of the blood, and their ciy for 
vengeance by that of the blood of Abel, but what follows in the 
next verse is surely addressed to the inmost souls of the saints, not 
to impersonal abstract "lives." 

Tttv {o^YfUvflav. As the four former seals correspond to Matt, 
xxiv. 6—8, so this to ibid. 9. In Enoch xl. 5, a voice (that of "him 
who presides over every suffenng and every wound of the sons of 
men, the holy Raphael," ib. 9) is heard "blessing the elect One, and 
the elect who are crucified on account of the Lord of spirits." There 
is a passage more like this in sense in the same book, xlvii. 2, 
"In that day shall the holy ones assemble who dwell above the 
heavens, and with united voice petition, supplicate, praise, laud, 
and bless the name of the Lord of spirits, on account of the blood 
of the righteous which has been shed, that the prayer of the righteous 
may not be intermitted before the Lord of spirits ; that for them He 
would execute judgement, and that His patience may not endure for 
ever." 

8uL T^ X^yov To{) OfoO, koI Sui n^ fiAfynipCav. i. 9, xx. 4. 

^y A\ov, Gf. xii. 17, fin. where the word rendered "held" here 
in A.y. is more simply translated "have." Some argue from the 
name of Je8u» not being used here, as in the three places referred 
to, for describing their testimony, that these are Old Testament 
martyrs, like those in Heb. xi. ad fin. But surely their blood was 
veiy amply avenged, and very speedily: of the three great perse- 
cutors, Jezebel and Antiochus perished miserably, and Manasseh 
suffereid equal misery, though he repented in time to receive some 
alleviation of it. We have, however, a Jewish parallel to the thought 
of this passage in Enoch xxii. 5 sqq., where Enoch hears in heaven 
the accusing cry of the spirit (irveC/ia — not, as in Genesis, the blood) 
of Abel. 

10. f«0$ ir6rf. Ps. xciv. (xoiii. LXX.) 3 ^o^ T6rc d/ut/yrwXol «ci$/m6, 
has 7r(yre iLfiapT<o\ol Kavx^i^^ox ; 

6 Sco^^Ttis. Not the ordinary word of reverence applied to God, 
but one meaning (as we say) "lord and master." It is used of God 
in Luke ii. 29; Acts iv. 24, and of Christ in Jude 4 (according to 
the right reading and probable translation); 2 Pet. ii. 1. Perhaps, 
as the usual word "Lord" in the N.T. and other Hellenistic writings 
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stands for the Name Jehovah, so this is used where the sense *'Lord'* 
is really meant, i.e. it answers to the name Adonaif which the Jews 
pronounced instead of the Unatterable Name, and which Symeon 
and the Apostolic Church no doubt used in their thanksgivings. 
The use of the word after the Incarnation, and especially after the 
Ascension, shews that it is no argument for these Martyrs being only 
Jews — as though it proved a servile rather than filial spirit, as some 
have imagined: at most, it only proves Jewish habits of expression, 
and it needs no proof that such prevail throughout this Book. 

ov KpCvcts Kal 4K8tKCkS. It has been argued again from this, that 
the temper of the Martyrs' souls is less than Christian. But however 
right it may be to contrast 2 Chr. zziv. 22 with Acts vii. 60, no one 
can surely imagine that the spirit of this passage is a selfish desire 
for personal vengeance. As we meet with the germ of the thought 
in Ps. zciv. 3, so we have a developement of it, substantially identical 
with this, from the mouth of Christ Himself, Luke xviii. 2—8. Faith 
looks on evil with a hatred like God's own — shares God's will that 
it shall not triumph and trusts in God that it will not : but without 
sharing the depth of God's counsels. Who knows best how and when 
to overthrow it. Therefore the Church on earth (the probable mean- 
ing of the Widow) and the Saints in heaven cry alike to God to 
execute His own purpose, and bring the reign of evil to an end — and 
He does not yet, but He surely will. 

11. {86O1] avTo£s iKatTTtp o-toXi) Xcvki]. The singular o-toIMi and 
the emphatic though irregular apposition a^oTs iKdanp bring out 
more fully than the old text, that the white robe is an individual, 
not a common blessing. It serves to mark them both as innocent 
and as conquerors : what it is is better felt than said. We see that 
the "souls" appeared in some visible form, like enough to bodies to 
wear garments: one of the considerations against regarding them 
as abstractions, not personal beings. There can hardly be any doubt 
that this verse (cf. iii. 4, 5) represents a portion of the reward given 
by God to His Saints, and if so, evidently such a portion of their 
reward as they receive in the interval before the Judgement. In 
Ascensio Isaiae ix. 7 — 18 there is a close and curious parallel. Isaiah 
in the seventh heaven sees all the righteous from the days of Adam, 
holy Abel and all the righteous, Enoch and all his company already 
stripped of the garment of flesh and arrayed in the garment of 
heaven (plainly the spiritual body). These see their thrones but do 
not sit on them, and their crowns but do not wear them. The 
angel tells Isaiah they have to wait for the Incarnation and Ascen- 
sion, when the Lord will bring many other righteous with Him who 
have not received their garments yet; then these too shall receive 
garments, crowns, and thrones. But whether all the elect are in 
the same position as the Martyrs, or whether we have here described 
a special privilege granted to them only, is more doubtful ; the preva- 
lent belief of Christendom has been, that Martyrs and the like more 
excellent Saints have, in this intermediate state, a privilege above 
all the other justified ones. 
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4pp^0t) avrots. From the nature of the case, iheu: cry and the 
answer to it had to he heard by St John successively. But doubtless 
in fact they are contemporaneous: the Saints at once share God's 
desire for the triumph of righteousness over sin, and rest in God's 
assurance that it is for good reason that triumph is delayed. 

tva ayairatikrcdyTai. Almost as if they were bidden to ''turn again 
to their rest" Ps. cxvi. 7. They were at rest already when God's 
judgements came abroad; then they cry out to Him to finish His 
work and cut it short in righteousness. This rest, if like the rest 
of the dead who die in the Lord xiv. 13, is more than the mere 
rest of the grave (Job iii. 17 — 19) and certainly does not imply 
that they are to be unconscious or as it were asleep. 

Iri xp<^vov |LiKpov. Yet to Stephen and his companions it is not 
less than 1850 years: and though the Old Testament Martyrs be not 
exclusively meant, they are no doubt included. But notice that it 
is contemplated that there will be an interval between the Martyrs 
of the Primitive Church and those of the last days. 

irXT|p<»o-«Kriv. If the reading be right, we must supply after " should 
have fulfilled" 'their course* (Acts xiii. 26), or 'their work,' or 'their 
number,' as St Hippolytns quotes this passage in the fourth book of 
his commentary on Daniel. 

Kal ol <rvv8ovXoi gvrwy Kal ol ctScX^l oArmv, It would be possible 
to construe the words "&ot/i their fellowservants and their brethren," 
as though two classes were spoken of. In xix. 10, xxii. 9, where 
we get the same words coupled, though in another construction, it 
may be thought that St John is called a brother of Martyrs and 
Prophets in a special sense. It would therefore be possible to dis- 
tinguish the two classes, "their fellowservants (viz. all their true 
fellow-believers), and their brethren which should be killed as they 
were." But it is much simpler to translate as the A.y., making both 
nouns antecedents to the clause that follows. 

ws Kol a^o£ is a shade more emphatic than w; a^ro( would have 
been. Both terms in the comparison are to correspond exactly. The 
Martyrs of the last days are to be like those of the first. Martyrs 
in the strictest sense — Christians* slain because they hold the Christian 
faith, and will not renounce it. Such Martyrs tiiere have been, no 
doubt, in the interval between the great ages of persecution ^under 
the Boman emperors and under Antichrist, e.g. in the Mohammedan 
conquests, in the age of the conversion of central Europe, in Japan 
in the seventeenth century, and in Madagascar, China, New Zealand, 
and Zululand in our own time. It is likely enough also that martyrs 
to charity — men like St Telemachus and St PhHip of Moscow, Abp 
kSxh and Bp Patteson — have their portion with the perfect martyrs 
to faith: in some cases, as in the last, it is hard to draw a line 
between the two: any way, those who suffer for righteousness sake 
suffer for Christ, as St Anselm said when Lanfranc wished to deny 
the honours of a martyr to St Alphege. But to suffer for conscience 
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sake, however noble, is not necessarily quite the same thing: and 
it is hardly right to claim the name of martyr for the victims — 
certainly not for the victims on one side only — ^in the fratricidal con- 
tests of Christians. **The Lord knoweth them that are His"; He 
knows whether Becket or Hubs, More or Latimer, Charles I. or 
Margaret Wilson, had most of the Martyr's spirit: we had better 
not anticipate His judgement whether any or all of them are worthy 
of the Martyr's white robe. 

12 — 17. The Sixth Seal. 

12. o-curuds i^fyas- Earthquakes follow wars and famines, in Matt, 
zxiv. 7, as tne earlier signs of the approach of Christ's Coming. But 
here it is coupled with the darkening of the sun and fall of the stars 
which, ibid. 29, precede His Coming immediately : whence Alford 
says, that here it is more than the earth that quakes — that it is a 
fulfilment of Hag. ii. 6, 7, cf. Heb. xii. 26 sqq. 

liiAas ttS <niKKOS. Is. 1. 3 ivdOaw rbv odpavbv <TK&rot koX u;s acLKKOP 
dijadi rb Tcpi^dXaiov airoO. 

i\ ircXi^vt) oXt| fy^vcTo. The moon wholly became, or, perhaps the 
whole [i.e. full] moon became. 

<&S atfui. From Joel ii. 81 6 ijXtos fieTcurrpatfyfyreTai els ffK&ros koX 
71 (leKiivyi els aXfia. The image, no doubt, is suggested by the pheno- 
mena of natural total eclipses, when the sun disappears entirely, 
but the moon, though ceasing to be luminous, does not in general 
become invisible, but assumes a dull reddish colour. Perhaps the 
<<blood and fire and pillars of smoke'* of the preceding verse of 
Joel stand in similar relations to the natural phenomena of the aurora 
borealis. We are told of ** signs in the Heaven" before the fall of 
Jerusalem which, if natural, must be assigned to this last cause, 
and in any case may be regarded as partial fulfilments of these 
prophecies, and types of their final fulfilment. See Jos. B, J. vi. 
V. 3; Tac. Hist, v. xiii. 1. 

13. ol a«rT^p€S To€ ovpavoO. Here we return to the Prophecy of 
the Mount of OHves, Matt. xxiv. 29. 

c&t (rvKij. It is curious that a *' parable of the fig-tree" follows in 
Matt. xxiv. 32, immediately after the *'fall of the stars." But this 
image is taken, not from our Lord's prophecy I.e., but from Is. 
xxxiv. 4 (the Hebrew, not LXX.). The SXwdos "untimely fig" 
(whence Bethphage) is the fig wnich, having formed too late to 
ripen in the autumn, hangs tlu'ough the winter, but almost always 
drops off before the sap begins to rise in spring, so as not to come 
to maturity. See Comm. on Matt. xxi. 19 and parallels. 

14. dtn)fj»plv^, A.y. departed^ i.e. parted asunder. The verb 
depart was so used (only in a transitive sense) in the Marriage Service 
until the last revision of the Prayer Book, "till death us depart," 
i.e. "till death part as." Here we still have a reference to Is. xxxiv. 4. 
The word for <* scroll" is the same as that rendered **book" in 
c. V. <fec. 
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vdv Spot Kal vT|V€t. Gf. xvi. 20. There the oonvulsion is greater 
than here: and even there it does not imply qaite so much as xx. 11 — 
a fact to be remembered in the interpretation of this passage. 

19. x^^X^*" ^^^ word means lit. ** captains of thousands/' 
and was in St John's time the recognised equivalent (as e.g. Acts 
zxi. 31) &Q.) for the trihunxu of the Boman army. Probably St 
John is thinking of Is. iii. 2, 3. 

' els rd onnjXaia. Is. ii. 19, 21. 

16. Kal X^^oiMnv. The present after (^Kpvrf/w suggests that Hpvxf/oM 
like Kal ireKiadri x. 7 is an Hebraistic equivalent to the future. 

rots Spccriv. Hos. x. 8: adopted by our Lord, Luke xxiii 30. 
In that passage, it is entirely natural to understand Him to refer 
to the destruction of Jerusalem only: and therefore, though we are 
not meant to suppose that everything revealed further on in the 
Book comes between the Sixth Seal and the End, it does not seem 
necessary to understand this vision as implying that the Last Judge- 
ment is immediately to come. A judgement of the Lord has now 
been prepared for, by all the signs that He foretold of it: His 
disciples, no doubt, will **\o6k up and lift up their heads," while 
the world which does not "love His appearing" is terrified. And 
we see in the next chapter that the faith of those is not unrewarded : 
but the dread of these is not immediately realised. In fact, the 
last **Day of the Lord" will come **when they shaU say, 'Peace and 
safety'" (1 Thess. v. 8) — not therefore, apparently, preceded by 
terrors like those among the ungodly, but rather by an unbelief 
(not so uncommon now) that has outlived such alarms, and asks, 
"Where is the promise of His Coming? for since the fathers fell 
asleep, all things continue as they were from the beginning of the 
creation." 

dir^ irpo(ro»irov roO KaOn|i^vov. All judgement is committed to 
the Son, John v. 22, but tnis does not exclude the special presence 
and Bevelation of the Father in the final manifestation of the 
Divine Bighteousness. See Matt. xvi. 27 and parallels, which are 
to be taken into account in the interpretation of Tit. ii. 13, and of 
chap. xxii. in this Book. 

dird Ti^s 6^ym rov oCpvCov. It is scarcely necessary to point out 
the paradoxical character of the words and their deep significance. 
The phrase is unique; if a^ov be read in the next verse it cannot 
refer, as it would in ordinary Qreek, to rov apviov. The great day 
of His wrath is something familiar and known. 

17. i{XOcv i{ liiA^a 4\ |jiryaXi|. So the world has thought in every 
great social convulsion, since they have learnt so far to believe the 
Gospel, as to confess that such a day is coming. The thought has 
led men to repentance or to despair, as they were worthy of one 
or other: but, since the world has so often thought wrongly that 
the Day has come, it does not follow that, when this Book tells us 
that the world thinks it has come, we must suppose the world to be 
right. 

rCs Svvarai <rTaOi)vab; Gf. Mai. iii. 2. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

1. firl Tii$ yi\%t |i^Tf kvi rx[% OaXacr(rT)8, |iiirc lirl irav 8^v8pov with 
KP 1. A reads /ii^re ivl 6aKda<nis /A'fyre iirl dMpov ; Naber proposes to 
read ^^e iir, $a\, fA^jre M iarOhpov, which woald be plausible but for 
the fact that AvvSpot (Job xxx. 3, Is. xzzy. 7, xli. 19, Matt. xii. 43) 
means not * dry land' but * wilderness*: hence if Sivdpov be a corrup- 
tion of Awdpov, the latter must be a gloss on ^pas due to a conflation 
older than all versions of iirl $a\....M ^pas (cf. Matt. xzii. 16) and 
iirl TTJi yrjs...iirl rrji OaK.\ Lach. and Treg. and Weiss, read hri n 
with Bfi against the general style of this Book. 

6. SttScKa x^c^s l<r^paYur|Uvoi. The uncials repeat i<r4>p, at 
the beginning and end. Primas. only has it at the beginning, aeth. 
only at end ; 1 in the first three places and the last ; Text. Bee. 
everywhere with Yg. and arm. 

rd8. M omits this tribe; several cursives seem to have turned 
it into Aav. 1 has ddS {=Aavd8), 

6. Mavfluro-j). If written May. this might be a corruption of Aai^. 
Origen remarks on the omission of Dan ; so the Coptic version, which 
has Dan instead of Manasse, cannot have preserved a continuous 
tradition. 

7. 2v|u«&v. M omits this tribe, cf. Deut xxziii. 6, 7. 

9. Kal ISoir. A and LatinB omit these words ; G omits IdaC, 

^X^ iroXvs. A and Latins read ^xXov toXi^i^ ; Methodius reads koL 
eXSov drb vdtnit yXfSrmjs xal 0vX^s koI iraprbs iOvovt vk^Oot vokb, 6 
dpiBfiTiaai a^b oOdels ^^aro, 

I<rr«rrt9 with KAP; iarCorat B,, kanSfrtav 0. 

ircpiPcpXi)|ilvovs* Text. Bee. reads vepipepXrjfi^poi with K«P 1 and 
Latins. 

^CviKct. Tisch. reads <f>obftKas with K'Bj. 

10. rf 0i9 if|tMV. A reads tou 6eod ifpuov: 

rf ApvUf. X* reads rod dpvlov; n} Ka0iffi4p<p is omitted by M*; 1 
has r4> KaO. iirl r. $p. 0€<^ iifitSv, Were the two oldest readings roG 
deoO iifAWf Kcd rod dpvlw, and rf kcuB. M rtfi Opdytfi koX Tifi dp»l(^1 

14. KvpU |fcov. Text. Bee. omits imv with A 1. 

lirXvvav rds oroXflls a^rrwv Kol IXcvxavav aMls. Primas. omits 
hrXwap (ttolcu sua* Candidas feeerunt) ; B, omits avrds. 

17. twTJs. Text. Bee. i^dxras with 1. 



The two Visions in this Chapter, 1 — 8, 9 — 17, each introduced by 
the same phrase *'Affcer this," seem to belong (the former perhaps 
does belong) to the interval between the openings of the Sixth Seal 
and the Seventh, and so to extend this interval very considerably 
beyond the others. Both are really episodical. 
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ch. vn. 1—3. 

The Vision of the Foub Amoels of the Four Winds. 

1. W<ro-apas dyy^ovs. Presumably the Angels of the four winds, 
as we have other elemental Angels in xiy. 18, xvi. 6. Cf. Ps. civ. 
(ciii.) 4, 6 voiu>v tovs d77Aouy adroO weCfiara, 

he\ rds T^<nr(&pas ^wvCas rfjs yT^%. Probably the four cardinal 
points, the extreme north, south, east, and west of it. It is hardly 
likely that the '*fonr winds of the earth" should be conceived as 
NE., SW., SE., and NW. : in the climate of the Levant, l^ere would 
not be| as much physical truth in . such a classification as in our own, 
and the usage of nomenclature, in Greek and still more in Hebrew, 
proves that the four winds are N., E., S., W. We therefore cannot 
argue from the *'four corners" that St John conceives the earth 
is a rectangle — for it would be most unnatural to conceive it as set 
comer-wise: in Jer. xlix. 36 the four winds blow from the four &Kpa 
of heaven. But it appears that the machinery, so to speak, 
throughout the vision does imply that the earth is conceived as 
a plane. St John is in Heaven, and is able to look down (or even 
to go down) to the earth, which he sees spread beneath him like a 
map, from Euphrates to Bome and very likely further. We have 
somewhat similar language in Enoch xviii. 2, 3, koX top \ldoy tdw 
Trjs ycjvias Trjs yrjs ' tdov rods T€<r(rdpovs aySfiovs r^v y^v ficurTd^ovras Kcd 
t6 (TTepiiafM rod oipwov. But St John does not, like Pseudo-Enoch, 
put forward his imagery as absolute physical truth. 

tva |ii) irWi] &vc|&os. Every one will remember Eeble's beautiful 
illustration of this image, by the natural phenomenon of the '*A11 
Saints* Summer.'' But the next v. shews that it is by the Angels' 
action that the winds blow, as well as that they are restrained from 
blowing: we are not to conceive the winds (as in Od, x., Aen. i.) as 
wild expansive forces, that will blow if not mechanically confined. 

2. dLvaPaCvovra. Probably the Heaven from which St John looks 
down on the earth formed a vault over it, or at least rested on walls 
surrounding the earth; cf. Enoch xviii. 6, tdop Hpara rvji 7^ rb 
ffT-qpiy/M Tov ovpavov. This Angel, then, mounted up the eastern side 
of tnis vault or circling wall (probably flying up, just outside it), till 
he was high enough to see and to be heard by all the four Angels, 
even the one on the extreme western side of the earth. 

Ixovra o-^ipa^tSa. Perhaps this marks this Angel as one specially 
favoured ana trusted: see Gen. xli. 42; Esth. iii. 10, viii. 2. But 
there seems no good reason for the notion, popular in modern times, 
that this Angel, or any other, is to be taken as representative of 
Christ. He appears, when He does appear, either in His own person, 
or under a symbol that is obviously symbolic: it would be out of 
harmony with the scope of this Book^ and indeed with New Tes- 
tament theology generally, to obscure the distinction between Him 
and created Angels. The words **our God" in the next v. mark 
this Angel as a fellow-servant both of the other four, and of the 
elect on earth. It is far better to illustrate this vision by Matt. 
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zxiy. 31, as we have seen the earlier images of that chapter reprodaced 
under the former seals. This Angel's office^ however, is the marking, 
not the gathering of the elect; he represents and effectuates God's 
love in its individual, not in its compr^ensive aspect. 

ots 186911 avTott. Cf. iii. 8. 

d8iKTi<rai, by loosing the four winds — ^for something far beyond 
common storms. No parallel is yet known to this sign of the end: 
'<the Great Tribulation" certainly begins when the four winds are 
loosed. 

8. £xP^ <r<^pa'yCowiuv. The object of the sealing is twofold: (1) 
to mark them as God s own, beyond the risk of loss; we may almost 
certainly infer, from this chapter compared with xiv. 1, that the 
inscription of the seal is the Name of God and of the Lamb; and 
(2) to mark them as to be saved from the judgements that the other 
angels are to execute upon the world. Hence we are to compare 
this sealing, on the one hand with the mark (a less careful and 
indelible one than here — a cross marked with ink, not a name 
stamped with a seal) set on the protesting remnant in Ezek. iz. 4, 6 
(B.V.): on the other hand, with 2 Tim. ii. 19; Eph. i 13, iv. 30. 
it is scarcely likely indeed that St John refers consciously to these 
passages in St Paul, but it is likely that the image of the seal was 
the common property of the Apostolic Church; ^ ff<ppayls was 
certainly an early name for Baptism, e.g. Hermas Sim. iz. 16 ij 
<r<l>payls otiv rb 1iS<op iffvLv, and passim ; later it was applied especially 
to that part of the rite, which, when detached from Baptism, was 
known in the West as Confirmation. 

4 — 8. The Sealing of the 144,000. 

4. Ixarov rcov^Kovra Woro^pes x^^^* ^ there are twelve 
tribes, so in each tribe there are to be twelve thousands : possibly with 
a reminiscence of the primitive political and military organisation, 
when a ** thousand** was a recognised subdivision of a tribe. See 
Judges vi. 16; Mic. v. 2. Any way, we are probably to understand 
that each portion of Israel is a miniature likeness of tiie whole. 

^K in£o|i|s i^Xtjs vUftv 'lorpaifX. It is one of the most controverted 
of the minor questions of interpretation of this Book, whether Israel 
is here to be understood in the literal or the spiritual sense. This 
vision of a certain number of Israelites, and the next of an in- 
numerable multitude of all nations, are certainly correlative to each 
other: and the most obvious way of understanding them is, that 
among God's elect there vnll be many faithful Israelites, and yet 
few comparatively to the number of faithful Gentiles. It certainly 
seems as if the 144,000 are to be preserved from '*the great tribu- 
lation" and the great multitude converted b^ enduring it. Others 
however understimd these 144,000, and the innumerable multitude 
of V. 9, to represent the same persons regarded in two different 
aspects. To God they are all His own people, all duly numbered 
and organised and marshalled as His army, and everyone known 
to Hun by name : on the other hand, from a human point of view 

hevelaiion h 
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they belong to all nations, and are too many to be counted. Lastly, 
in xiv. 1 we hear of a company of 144,000 whom (not from their 
number only) it is natural to identify with these: and it appears that 
those represent, not the whole multitude of the elect, but a group 
specially fail^fal and specially favoured, even among them. It seems 
worth asking, whether the true solution be not a combination of 
the first and last, whether we are to understand that Christ's nearest 
and dearest ones still come from God's old people, who are still 
"beloved for the fathers* sake," though they attain such nearness 
to Him, not by virtue of their descent, but by graces of the same 
kind as sanctify Qentile saints also. 

6 — 8. 4(r^aYur|Uvoi. It is a question whether there is any prin- 
ciple in the order of the names. Judah is no doubt named first, as 
the tribe of David and of the Son of David: then Beuben as the eldest 
son of Israel, while Joseph and Benjamin, the two youngest, come last. 
Gad and Asher, Simeon and Levi, Issachar and Zebulun are also 
mentioned in pairs, according to their parentage and the order of 
their birl^s: but the pairs themselves are not grouped either in order 
of age or of the dignity of the mother. It is curious, and has never 
been really satisfactorilv accounted for, that while we have Joteph 
given under that name, mstead of Ephraim, we have Manasseh men- 
tioned coordinately as one of the twelve tribes: room being made 
for him, not as in u;any O.T. enumerations, by the omission of Levi, 
who had no part nor inheritance with his brethren, but by the omission 
of Dan, about which copyists evidently hesitated. (In Ezek. xlviii. 
3, 4 Asher, Naphtali, Manasseh, succeed each other as here. ) Num. 
xiii. 11 is some sort of analogy for the name of Joseph being appro- 
priated to one of the two tribes descended from him: for the omission 
of Dan, the nearest analogy is the omission of Simeon in the blessing 
of Moses, Deut. xzxiii. The traditional view is, that Dan is omitted 
because Antichrist will come of that tribe: but the grounds for that 
opinion are very slight; it rests mainly on this omission itself, for 
no one would naturally understand Gen. zliz. 17 as implying that 
Dan would be an evil power. Others have suggested that Dan is 
omitted because they early fell into idolatry (Jud. zviii.); but all 
Israel fell into worse idolatry, sooner or later: others agam imagine 
that this tribe had been long extinct, because it is omitted in the 
enumeration of the tribes in the early chapters of Chronicles: but 
Zebulun is also omitted there, though both tribes were powerful in 
David's time, 1 Chr. zii. 33, 35. The case is not quite parallel 
where, in xzi. 12, 14, we have only room for the names of twelve 
tribes and twelve apostles: it will foUow from Ezek. xlviii 31 — 34 
that Dan is there included, and that Joseph only counts as one: and 
though either the name of St Paul or St Matthias (probably the 
former) must be omitted to keep the number of the apostles down 
to twelve, yet the omission is not pointed or express. We have no 
occasion to ask there why St Paul is omitted, while here we cannot 
help asking why Dan is; probably there is a reason, but we had 
better confess we do not know it. 
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9—17. ThB PbAZSS of THB GbIAT MulTITUDB Of THS 

Bbdumbd, 

9. |MTa ra^Kra. The "great tribulation*' itself is designedly not 
shown in the vision: "of that day and that hoar knoweth no man, 
no not the angels in heaven." It is not too much to say that the 
description of the terrors which herald its approach taxes human 
powers to their limits; it was the most the Seer or the Church could 
receive, more would have weakened the impression. Instead of 
describing a picture of the Great Tribulation we have the pause, in 
which the inner circle of tiie elect is sealed for safety, and the world 
forgets its fears; and then comes a glimpse of the bliss without end. 

6v dpiOfiTJo'ai a^^. iii. 8. 

Ik iravT^s lOvovs xal <^X«»v Kal XouSv Kal yX«»ovi»v. Gf . v. 9 n. 

lo*rc»Tcs is of course in apposition to tfx^o* iroXi^f, though supported 
by documents which read 6xkov irok6v, 

irtpipcpXi)|Uvov« is in apposition to the imaginary i^ov which 
might have been dependent on eldwi so is ^folyucas, if we take the 
accusative with Tischendorf. 

vrdKdt XfVKas. Gf. iii. 6, vi. 11. 

^CviKct. opinions differ as to the meaning of this image, whether 
we are to compare the Pagan use of the pfdm-branch as a symbol 
of victory, given e.g. to winners at the public games; or the Israelite 
custom of bearing branches of palm, as of other saored trees, at 
the Feast of Tabernacles : see Lev. xxiii. 40, and cf. St John zii. 13. 
The palm-branch occurs frequently on the coins of the Herods ; and 
the palm-tree on the Boman coins commemorating JUDAEA GAPTA 
^Madden*s Jewish Coinage) : and although Jewish rather than Qentile 
imagery is to be expectea in this book, the former view seems on 
the whole more reasonable, as it gives a more obvious and a more 
appropriate meaning to the symboL 

10. t| <r«TT|p£a. The word "salvation'* has the article, so that 
perhaps the sense is, **The glory of our salvation belongs to Him. " 
If not, we must remember that " salvation*' is in the Bible a positive 
conception — not only being saved /rom some evil, but being placed in 
a state of positive blessedness : and these words will thus be a con- 
fession that such blessedness not only is of God, but belongs by 
right to God. 

12. 11 tvXo7Ca Kal i$ 86£a k.t.X. The seven words of praise have 
each the article : see on chap. v. 13. 

18. dircKpC6v|. Perhaps because his question is suggested by the 
wonder of the Seer. Gf. Matt, xi 25 ; Deut. xxv. 9, in both of which 
passages it'is easier to see the force oi the word. 

14. ft9t|Ka. The perfect here is only less difficult than d\ri^9 
V. 7 (where see note) because it stands alone. 

a2 
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KvpU |Lov. Cf. Dan. x. 16, 17; Zeoh. It. 5, 13. In the latter 
place we naye, as here, the heavenly interlocutor api>arently assuming 
that the Seer ought to understand the yision without ei^planation. 

v^ otSas. CI Ezek. xzzyii. 8. 

ot 4px^|Mvoi, '* which come,'' i.e. which are to come, cf. rb OripLov 
rb iva^aXvoVf xi. 7* 

rijs 6X£\|rco)S rjjs (irycLXi)S: the article is strongly emphasised. It 
probably means *Hhe great tribulation foretold by the Lord," St 
Matt. zziv. 21: cf. Dan. xii. 1. For a similar use of the art. cf. 
oh. i. 7, **the clouds." 

4Xc^avav avrds 4v r^ oKfuiri. A paradox something like that of 
vi. 16 fin. For the image, cf. perhaps i. 5 (but see note) : certainly 
xxii. 14 (true text), and probably St John 1 £p. i. 7. Heb. ix. 14, 
which is sometimes quoted, is less closely parallel : there the image 
seems to be taken from ritual rather than physical cleansing. Tert. 
Scorp. xii. has a curious view that the washing corresponds to bap- 
tism, and the making white to martjrrdom. 

16. Ivuiriov rofi 0p6vov. Perhaps in a more favoured position 
than is given to all^ even among Saints : as we have similar language 
about the most favoured Angels, Matt, xviii. 10; Luke i. 19. 

XarpcOovo-kv avr^. The sense would be clearer if the word were 
rendered ** worship": it does not mean that they have active work 
to do for Him, but that they do what is the appropriate service 
of His Temple, though it is to be remembered that the service of 
the earthly Temple was arranged to represent the service of the 
Palace of an invisible King: His lamps were lit. His table spread, 
and the like. 

crici|Vfi$crci 4ir' airrovs. Lit. '* shall tabemade over them" : in xxi. 3 
the verb is the same, but there the construction is ^ter' ain-Qy, The 
word is used in the N.T., and in Hellenistio writers generally, to 
express the dwelling of the Divine Presence in any of its mani- 
festations: see esp. St John's Gospel, i. 14. The word aKrjvii was 
the more readily used in this sense because of its assonance with 
the late Hebrew word Sh^cMneh for ''the cloud of glory shadowing 
the Mercy-seat." Here perhaps the thought is rather of that 
manifestation of God's Presence than of the fuller and later Presence 
in the Incarnation. 

IB, 17. Taken from Is. xlix. 10. We have again the solemn para- 
dox, that the Lamb is Shepherd (of course we are reminded of 
St John X., but we ought to remember Ps. xxiii. as well, and its 
many O.T. imitations, including Is. I.e., in all of which the Shepherd 
is the Lord God of Israel), and the men are His flook-Hof. Ezek. 
xxxiv. 81, xxxvi. 87, 38. 

TO dvd |U(rov roO Op6vov. See on v. 6. 

t«n)8 irn^ds vSdrMv. The order of the words is very strange even 
for this Book. The slight change in the Textus Beceptus enabled 
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A.y. to preserve the order of the words, which is perhaps more 
important than the construction preserved in B.Y., *' fountains of 
waters of life," cf. xxii. 1. 

l(aXc£^i 6 Oc^s. From Is. xxv. 8. 

CHAPTER VIIL 

1. 5Tav. With AG ; Text. Bee. reads dre with all other documents. 

3. Iirl Tov 9iKruum|p£ov. Lachmann and Text. Bee. read iirl rb 
dv<na4rTi/ipto» with AP 1; Primas. reads super aZtarium dei here, and 
below ad aram dei auream for iwl t6 0. to xP^^o^^ ' ^^^ in v, 5 ex 
igni arae dei for in tov rvpds tov OvauMniplov. The same abbreviation 
could be read deov and BvauurTriplovt whicn may explain the conflation 
in the Old Latin Text. 

6v|iu£)M&ra. Primas. reads tupplieamenta. 

4. 0ut&ia)ieCTi»v Tats irpotrcvxats. Primas. reads supplicationum 
orationum. 

6. ppovToX Kal 4>oval Kal ourrfKiiiraC With KB^. Text. Bee. reads 
ffxapol Kal Pp. Kal daT. ; A cop. syr. read /3p. koI dar, koI ffxavai, 

7. 6 irpttTos. Text. Bee. adds Srf^eKoi with 1 and almost all 
Latins and other Versions. 

|iC|iiY|Uva. With AB,. Tisch. reads fie/uyfUvov with t(P. 

Kal T^ rpCrov rijs Y^8 KarcKdt|. Text. Bee. omits with 1 cop. 

9. t6 TpCrov (pr.). fc^ adds /Ji^pos, the Latins everywhere have tertia 
pars. 

rnv KTur|u£Ta»v tmv Iv Tn OaXiifrirQ, rd fi\. ^^vjfjdi^, Primas. reads 
piseiuMt but quotes from Tyc. habentium animas. Cod. flor. reads 
animalium qtuie erat in mart. 

10. Kal lirciTCv Iirl rd rp£rov. Primas. cod. flor. omit koX Hccev. 

Kal Iirl nU rni^cls t«v iSeCrttv. These words are omitted by A. 

12. tva 9KOTur6j...6|ioC«»s. Primas. cod. flor. read ut minus 
lucerent (cod. flor. ita ut tertia pars eorum ohscuraretur) et dies eandem 
partem amitteret et nox similiter, Tyc. read ut ohscuraretur et 
appa/reret; Bg reads koX rb rplrov a^r^s /xj) <f>6Mi[i iffUpa. 

18. (icToO. Text. Bee. reads iyyiKov with P 1 arm. 

Iv |ic(rovpavii)M&ri. Syr. reads in medio caudae cui est sanguis, and 
at xiv. 6 in caelo cum sanguine. 

Toi^s KaroiKovvras. Text. Bee. and Lachmann read tcSs KaroiKovffiv 
with AP 1. 



Oh. VIII. 1 (3—6). The Seventh Seal. 

If, as some suppose, the Vision of the Angel with the Golden 
Censer is rather an introduction to the Vision of the Seven Trumpets 
than the close of the Vision of the Seven Seals, it would be matter 
for regret that v. I is joined with this chapter rather th(vn wifh t^e 
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preceding, m the blowing of the Seven Tmmpets ean hardlv be re- 
garded in any ease ae the sign which follows the opening of the Seal. 
Supposing &at the Book with Seven Seals is rightly thought to 
contain the whole secret of the Divine Providence, it is no doubt 
at this point of the Vision that the Book is read: for it has certainly 
been read in Heaven when the little book not sealed bat open 
(x. 2) is sent down to the Seer on earth. Whether or no we are 
to emphasise the contrast between fiipxUuf and piBXaplBiov, the latter 
may very well contain all that was to be revealed through the Seer. 
And aft^ the opening of the Sixth Seal, when terror has been carried 
to the height, ever^hing Is arranged to deepen the impression of 
suspense and awestruck hope, till tiie fire from the Heavenly Altar 
is cast down to earth as a sign that the earthly fulfilment of what 
has been shown in Vision in Heaven is about to begin. 

5Tav. It has been suggested that as no definite sign such as 
foUowed the opening of the other Seals follows the op^iing of the 
Seventh, the Seer was as it were uncertain of the precise moment of 
the opening and so writes Urai^ rather than 8t€, 

h/ivero «ri*y4. All the promised signs of Christ's Goming have been 
fulfilled — everything has, apparently, been made ready for it: and 
we expect Him to come, and the world to come to an end : but the 
series of signs concludes — ^not with a catastrophe but — ^in silence. 
The same is the case, though less markedly, after the Seventh 
Trumpet in ch. xi. 15; and in fact, similar cases occur throughout 
the Book. We have the choice between three explanations of this 
phenomenon. (I.) The preceding series of visions does describe 
the events leading up to Christ's Coming: when they are ended. He 
does come, but His Coming its^ is not described. Here, it is 
passed over in silence, or only symbolised by the opening of the 
seventh seal: the half-hour's silence is, as St Victorinus grandly 
says, **initium quietis aetemae" (II.) The previous series of visions 
describes events preparatory, indeed, to Clu:ist*s Coming, but not 
leading directly up to it: the events symbolised by these visions 
have iMcn fulfilled, but those of the rest of the Book must be fulfilled 
also, before He really comes. (III.) These visions represent, on a 
nnaller scale, the preparations for Cnrist's final Coming and Judge- 
ment: but they do not wait for their fulfilment till then, but have 
their proportionate fulfilment in any anticipatory judgement which 
He executes on one nation or generation. The sinular series of 
visions which follow are therefore not parallel with this, but suc- 
cessive : again and again Qod executes His Judgements, foreshadowing 
the last Judgement of all, and leading men to expect it: and at last 
He will execute that idso. The last view is the one generally taken 
in these notes : see Introduction, p. Iv. 

Ch. Vin. 2, 6— XI. 19. Thb Sevbn Trumpets. , 

2. ot IvcSviov ToO OfoO iarTi\Kaffxv, ian/jKaaiv is in its natural place 
in ordinary Greek; in this Book we should expect to find it, if at all, 
before ip^iw rop OeoO : ol hibviw toQ d^ov without construction woul4 
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be less surprising. The phrase is probably a designation of seven 
Angels (commonly, perhaps correctly, called Archangels) who per- 
manently enjoy special nearness to God : " the Angels of the Presence.'* 
We have in Tobit xii. 15 an evidence of popular Jewish belief as to 
these Angels ; St John's vision is expressed in terms of that belief, 
and, it may fairly be thought, sanctions it with his prophetic 
authority. 

3 — 6. The Angel with the Goldbn Gbnseb. 

8. dXXos dfycXos. In Tobit 1. c. it is the seven Angels themselves 
who present the prayers of the Saints before God : but, though the 
detail varies, the passages agree in assigning a priestly work to Angels 
on behalf of God*s people on earth. 

ht\ rov 0vo^ao*TT|pCov. The golden altar of incense in the Tabernacle 
was only a cubit square and two cubits high (Ex. zxx. 2), and we have 
no reason to suppose that the analogous one either in the first or the 
second Temple was larger : perhaps we may gather from 2 Chr. v. 5 
that the former had identicidly the same one. But the altar of burnt- 
offering was a large platform rather than what we commonly imagine 
an altar (see 1 Mace. i. 59, where the small Greek *4dol altar'* stands 
on the ** altar of God" as its basement — it cannot be substituted for it) : 
in the Tabernacle it was five cubits square, in Solomon's Temple 20, 
in Zerubbabel's probably the same, and in Herod's 50 according to 
Josephus, 82 according to the Mishna. In the Temple at any rate, 
the height of the altar was such that the officiating priests had to 
come up upon a ledge surrounding it (and such an ascent is con- 
templated in Ex. xx. 26). Probably here, though the Angel is offering 
incense not burnt-offering, the Altar where he officiates is conceived 
as rather of the larger type: see on vi. 9. It is certainly superfluous 
to suppose that the Vision is accommodated to the Jewish ritual, in 
which the priest took fire from the altar of burnt-offering to light his 
incense on the golden altar. 

Xkpav«»r^ must mean "censer" here, though the Greek word pro- 
perly means "incense." 

8mo^i Tat9 irpoo-cyxats. Literally, "give it to the prayers"; and if 
the literal translation requires a gloss, that of the A.V. can hardly 
be the right one. The sense is not absolutely clear, this is the one 
place in this Book where the dative does not mark a personal or 
personified recipient. It would hardly be stranger if it were by the 
prayers of the saints that the Angel offered incense here, and that the 
incense went up, as in next verse. Apparently the image is, that the 
prayers of the saints are already lying on the Altar, and the Angel, 
in modem liturgical phrase, *' censes the holy things." Thus dis- 
appears the supposed theological necessity for identifying this Angel 
with the Lord Jesus : "the prayers of all saints" are presented by 
Him and by no one else, as is implied in v. 8, 9, where the incense U 
the prayers of the saints, not something added to them. But here 
the Angels offer their own worship, as it is "given to them," in union, 
perhaps in subordination, to those of the redeemed. The prayers 
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here spoken of are those of aU saints, not of the Martyrs exdusively: 
still, it is well to notice that the Altar where we offer our prayers is 
apparently the same where they poured out their lives, vi. 9. 

4. dvipi|...ratsirpo^cvvaCs* The dative here again is quite unlike 
any other in this Book. The only question therefore as to the sense 
is, whether we are to understand the words as the goal of the local 
motion of the smoke^ ** went up to the prayers,'' or as the object of its 
intent, *'went up for the prayers": the latter seems better. *'The 
smoke of the incense went up before God out of the Angel's hand, for 
the prayers of the Saints," i.e. to consecrate and ratify them, to unite 
all His spiritual creation in the same supplication, which when thus 
united must prevail. 

kvwrewv rov 9^0. As is well known, these words are immediately 
followed in C by ijfiipas xt^^«s dutKotrlas i^'/fKovra, the copyist having 
mismatched some leaves of his original and gone on to zi. 3. Of course 
he did not invent the admirable system of punctuation and paragraphs 
which he reproduced. It is possible that he may have failed to 
notice that iv. rod deov ended a paragraph, as we should expect, or 
at any rate was followed by a stop. It is also possible that he found 
the 1260 days in his original in both places if, as seems probable, the 
vision of the incense on the heavenly Altar was shewn to the Seer in 
preparation for the profanation of the earthly altar at Jerusalem which 
had long been foretold, Dan. viii. 11 ; xi. 31 ; xii. 11, and was soon to 
be fulfilled more completely than in the days of the Maccabees. 

6. cCXi|^v. See on v. 7 for tense. As the Angel has the censer 
already we cannot refer to the common formula of ^e LXX. e.g. Lev. 
viii. 2, Xd/3e ^KapCav koI tovs vloifs a&roO koI riis (rroXds airrov Kal to 
iXouov r^s x/}((r6ws Kal rhv fidaxoi' t6v vepl ttjs ^fMLfyrlaSt xal roits d6o 
KpiovSf Kal r6 Kavovp tuv a^titavt and it is a little difficult to suppose 
that tiie censer is laid down after the incense from it has been emptied 
upon the Altar. 

IpaXcv. Probably cast the censer full of burning coals, but possibly 
only '* scattered the fire," as Num. xvi. 37. The meaning must be, to 
represent the same instrument as obtaining God's mercy on His 
people, and executing His vengeance on His enemies : cf. Ezek. x. 2. 

Ppoirral Kal ^vaC. We have similar signs in xi. 19, xvi. 18, when 
the series of the Seven Trumpets and the Seven Vials respectively are 
ended : hence perhaps it is here rather than earlier that we are to look 
for the conclusion of the visions of the Seven Seals. 

7. The Fibst Tbumpei. 

7. x<^^t^ ^'^ ^P* ^^* ^^* ^* ^* ^^^ ^^^ ^^® hlood marks the 
plague as more terrible, and more distinctly miraculous. *'The 
stones of hail and the balls of fire fell in a shower of blood, just as 
hail and fire balls oommoidy fall in a shower of rain." (Alford.) 

t6 rpCrov. It is certainly a feature to be noticed in the first Four 
Trumpets, as contrasted (see on vi. 9) with the last three, that they 
introduce plagues (i) on the powers of ni^ture only^ not on men, and 
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(ii) that on these the plagne stops short of entire destruction. But no 
plausible explanation has been given of the destruction of a third part 
(of. yi. 8 : the limit of the fourth part is an illustration not an expla- 
nation which might perhaps be found in parallels like Ez^. y. 2 ; 
Zech. xiii. 8, 9). 

irds X^P''^ X^^^s* ^ exceptional countries like England pastures 
are green all tne year round : in countries like Syria they are green 
for a season : is it possible that the fiery hail lays waste a third of the 
earth, and that in the Vision that is the only ttiird where green grass 
is in season? 

8, 9. Thb Second Tbumpbt. 

8. 6pQS filya irvpl Kai^ficvov. Gf. Jer. li. (xxviii.) 25 ISov iyCif vpbs 
ffk rb 6pos t6 8i€4»$apfJLipop rh dia(l>0€ipov ir84raif r^ yrjVf koX iicrefQ Hiv 
X^^P^ M^v ^^^ <f^ f^o^ KarajrvXio) <T€ eirl r(av TerpCay, Kal bdxrta ae c^s 6pot 
€fiT€irvpurfiivw, which seems like a prediction that Babylon shall be 
dealt with as the mountain of destruction over against Jerusalem had 
been dealt with by Josiah. If that passage was in the Seer*s mind, 
the image here might be compared with xviii. 21 sqq. though the 
parallel would not be exact. If we take this passage alone it is 
certainly natural to l^ink of volcanic phenomena — rather of those 
of the ^gean than of those of Campania : the great eruption of 
Vesuvius would have suggested other images : though all volcanoes 
are near the sea, a torrent of lava would hajdly be described as if the 
burning mountain itself fell into the sea. 

fylvcTo...at|ui. This plague, like the last, recalls one of the 
plagues of Egypt, Ex. vii. 17 sqq. 

9. rd fx^vra ^nyx<&f. Gf. ii 20n.; here it might be a question 
whether rd ^. ipvxds is in apposition to rd rplTcv or rwy Kria/tdTwif. 

10, 11. The Thibd Trumpet. 

10. tts Xaiiirds. "Like a torch," with a flaring trail of fire. The 
same image is used of natural shooting stars, e.g. Verg. Aen. n. 694. 

Iirl rds irvfyds twv vSdLrnv. Only the third part, as appears from 
the next verse. 

11. iy4vfro...€i9 d^jrivOov. We are perhaps to be reminded, as 
before, of the plagues in Egypt, so here of the mercy to Israel, Ex. xv. 
25 : here, as &ose are intensified, so that is reversed. 

iroXXol rmv dvOp«»ir«iv diridavov. Of course such water would be 
unwholesome for ordinary use, though wormwood is not exactly 
poisonous. But it may be a question whether St John means the 
name to indicate' the herb now known as wormwood, or another more 
deadly one : poison seems to be meant in Deut. xxix. 18 ; Jer. ix. 15, 
xxiii. 15. The root of the Hebrew word there rendered ** wormwood " 
seems to mean ^^ noxious.*' 

12, 13. The Foubth Tbtjhpbt. 

13. T^ TpCrov ToO i|XCov. Here we may think either of the Egyptian 
plague of darkness, Ex- X* 21 sqq., or of a reversal (as in the last case) 
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of the blessing of Is. zxz. 26. There, as here, there seems to be no 
distinction made between an increase, or decrease, in the intensity of 
light and in its duration, 

tva oicoTio^. Lit. ** that the third part of them may be darkened.*' 
But in ordinary Greek we should have the optative instead of the 
subjunctive mood, possibly the present instead of the aorist tense. 

13. Mi dcToO. iiyyiXov is no doubt a correct and very ancient 
gloss. Literally " one eagle.*' But apparently there was a tendency 
in late Hebrew for the numeral to sink, as in modern languages, into 
a mere indefinite article; and here, and perhaps in one or two other 
places, we seem to have it so used in the N.T.: e.g. Matt. viii. 19, 
zxvi. 69, and probably iz. 18. 

Iv jurovpavtifiaTi. ** In mid-heaven." The compound occurs again 
in ziv. 6, ziz. 17, and nowhere else in the N.T. : but in the later 
classical Greek it is not uncommon for the position of the sun at 
noonday. Tet the last of the places cited from this book, where all 
natural birds are said to fly "in mid-heaven,*' seems rather as if 
St John used it of the atr, the space between earth and sky. 

oi^oC, ovcU, oW. We see by iz. 12, zi 14 that three distinct woes 
are meant, one for each of the Three Trumpets. 

CHAPTER IX. 

2. Kal 4voi(cv...dp^ovov. These words are omitted by KB, vg. 
(am. harl. tol.) cop. arm. leth. 

Ik toO ^plaTOf c&s Kairv68. A omits (i>f , 1 omits all five words. 

|irydXi)f . B, syr. read Koto/Jiipris, 

Ik toO KawoO roO ^plaros ical. K* omits these words. 

8. ai^rats. With AP; K has ai^ro<; throughout and is supported 
here and in t;. 4 by B,, in v. 5 by A where Tezt. Bee. and W. H. 
(text) read a^rouf with B^. 

6. BaoxivurOtjo-ovTai ; Erasmus altered this into /3ouray«r^i)<rwi^at ; 
Tezt. Bee. reads ^aca»wOwai with B^. 

7. Sftota. A reads dfioiibfiara ; K S/juhoi. 

10. 6|to£a8. KA read dfMlois; W. H. propose Sfioia as an adverb. 

KoX xivrpa Kal. 1. 36 and vg. arm. 8Bth. transpose the second 
jccU, and begin a new clause with koX tj i^ovala; the later vg. and 
Tezt. Bee. read kou xiyrpa i7v...ica2 if i^, 

4( 4|ovo*Ca...d8iKiioxu. B, reads i^ovalw Itxowrw rod d^ur^cu. 

12. ipYjmikK, Tezt. Bee. reads fpxovrai with BjP 1. 

Iri 8{)o. Cop. reads devripa, St Jerome alteram^ cod. flor. $ecundum, 

18. |iXav 4k rwy rfo-o^poiv Kipdrwy. With B,?; K* omits these 
words. Primas. reads unum ex quattuor comilme arae dei aureae, 
[Gyp.] (cf. Intr. p. Izzvii.) unum ex quattuor angelis (vel angulit) 
arcae aureae. 
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14. X/yovra. B, reads X^orrot; Text. Beo. X/yoiwav with P 1. 

16. Twv 9TpaTCV|&aT»v. Primas. reads mUitantium = (rrparevoiihav, 

8^|ivpuiSflt|ivpUl8tty. WithK. Lach. Tisch. W. H. and Weiss read 
dicfwpidSet fivpt,do6nf with AP 1*. Epiph. quotes iJKowra rhv dpiO/jAw 
ToO (rrparod /wfUcu fivptddes Kal x^^^^ x^Xtdffef; B2 reads fivpidSes 
fivpiddiay; Primas. reads oetopinta milia (which points to an older 
reading Bia/A^pioi, of. Ps. Ixviu. 17, where LXX. translate rb &p/M roO 
deoO fivpiorkaifflov, as if each angel was over 20,000), and quotes 
l^oonius as reading bis miriade» miriadum which is certainly wrong, 
for in his commentary Tjo. says mm dixit quot miriadum. The 
reading of most editors might nave been reached by combining two 
readings, one of which has only indirect Latin evidence. 

17. {KiKiv6(vov9; Primas. and Tyc. read ipineat=:aKay$lyovt, 

18. Primas. omits the whole verse. 

dir6 rwv rptdv irXtfy«»v. Text Bee. omits rXriyCav with 1 ; K omits 

TplCJV, 

19. Kal i¥ raXs ovpati atMv. Text. Bee. omits these words with 
1 »th. 

90. Ik rmv Mpymv tcSv x^P^^ aM»v. Primas. reads factorum 
ntorum malorum^iK tQv tpyuv oin-Civ r(av irowjipOv. 

21; vopvfCof . t<*A read Tomiplas^ see above. 



Ch. IX. 1—12. The Fifth Trumpet. Fibst Wob. 

1. vfVTWKdra. "Fallen." 8t John does not say that he witnessed 
the actufd fall. 

i869i| a^f . Clearly therefore the star is identified with a person : 
no doubt a ** fallen angel," in the common sense of the term. For 
the identification of angds with stars, cf. i. 20, and Job xxxviii. 7 : 
and of fallen angels in particular, Enoch xviii. 16, xxi. 3, &c. The 
fall of this star may legitimately be illustrated^ as to the image by 
Is. xiv. 42, and as to the meaning by Luke x. 18, and xii. 9 in this 
book : but it is not to be assumed that this passage refers to the same 
event as either of the two last, still less that the first does. 

Tov 4>p4aTO« Tijs dBvovov. Lit. ' * of the pit (or ** well * ') of the abyss '' : 
the depth of Hell, the home or penal prison of the demons (cf. Luke 
viii. 31 Kal jrapeKdXovp adrop Iva firi inrd^ a&rois els r^v o^vaaw 
dir€\detv)i is conceived as a pit in the earth's surface, no doubt literaJly 
bottomless, and probably more spacious than the shaft which gives 
access to it. This last, like the mouth of an earthly reservoir, can 
be fitted with a cover which is fastened down with a padlock or seal. 
Cf. xi. 7, xvii 8, for the notion of evil beings issuing from the pit ; 
XX. 1, 8, for their being confined there. But notice (i) that this pit is 
nowhere identified with the " lake of fire," the final destination of 
the Devil and his angels; (ii) that we are not told that the Devil 
liimself is cast into it yet — rather th^ contrary is implied, 
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8. Ik toO KttwvO. Gf. xTi. 2. One oan hardly tell whether we 
are to understand that the smoke turned into loousts, or only that 
the locusts rose in the smoke, and dispersed from among it. 

ot o-KopirCoi rijt Trjtt i.e. common natural scorpions : these infernal 
locusts are able to hurt men, as common scorpions are, but common 
locusts are not. 

4. tva |i.i) aSiictfo-«Mriv, i.e. not to do the damage that natural 
locusts do— these natural objects having been plagued already, viii. 
7 — but other damage, still more directly distressing the sinful world. 

Ti\v o-^pa^tSa ToO OcoO. Cf . vii. 3 and note. 

6. iiTivas whrt. It has been conjectured that this period is named, 
as being the time for which a plague of the literal locusts is liaible 
to last. But more probably the period is to be reckoned on the same 
principle — ^whatever that be — ^as the other periods of time indicated 
in this Book. 

6. ^iyyci. The present after the future is a little strange. 

7. Sjiota tinrois. See Joel ii. 4. Probably that passage is only a 
highly idealised description of a natural swarm of locusts, and the 
verse cited refers to the resemblance in shape of the locust^s head, 
and perhaps the legs, to a horse's. It is doubtful whether tiie 
words ifroifMfffjL^ois eU TdXefiov suggest comparison between the frame 
of the locust and the plate-armour of a horse, see on v. 9: such 
armour was still confined to the East in St John's time. At any 
rate there is a reference here to the discipline of the locust host : as 
in Joel ii. 7, 8. 

&9 o^<^avoi S|&oioi xpwrtf. Lit. **as it were crowns like unto gold," 
perhaps a mere golden mark, such as it is quite possible a real insect 
might have. 

rd irp^tTMira a^»v Mt irp^oMra av6pc»ir»v. ILvOponroi means, in 
classical Greek at least, **numan beings," not necessarily males. 
But in Hellenistic Greek it is not infrequently used in opposition to 
women, and probably the next clause marks it so here. Both in 
this clause and in the next we have the choice of making the de- 
scription purely supernatural or supposing that a deeper meaning 
is given to features of natural locusts which had struck the popular 
fancy. 

8. fl»s TpC)^af YwcuicMv. It is said that, in Arabic poetry, the 
same comparison is used of the antennas of the natural locust : but 
more probably this is one of the supernatural features of the de- 
scription. 

fl^ Xf6vTwv. Joel L 6 oi 6b6vrtt airrov dS&vres XiovTos kqX al ftdXai 
a^oO ffKtffiyov. 

9. Ai OiSpaKOf oxSiipoOs. This probably is an idealisation of the 
structure of the natural locust. 

«&« dpfMlrwy tinr«»v itoXXmv. Lit. " as of man^ chariots of horses,*' 
Joel ii, Of 
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11. lx«vo%v if^ oA-my poMrJUa. Whereas "the (nataral) locusts 
have no king," Prov. zzz. 27. In Amos vii. 1 the LXX. has the 
curious mistranslation or corrupt reading, koL Idoif ppoOxos efs Tdty 
d fioffiX&is; which possibly arose from, or suggested, a superstition 
that St John uses as an image. 

T&v dyyfXov rijt dpvovov. Either the fallen star of v. 1, who 
opened the pit and let them out of it; or a spirit — ^presumably, but 
hardly certainly, a bad one — made the guardian of that lowest deep 
of God's creation. See Excursus I. 

' ApoSSttv. St Jerome seems to have kept alive in Latin a reading 
Labaddon, which was supposed to represent the Hebrew more ac- 
curately. The word is properly an abstract noun "destruction," 
but used apparently in the sense of '*Hell" in Job xxvi. 26, &c. Here 
it probably stands for Destroyer, like the Greek participle given as an 
equivalent. 

12. r^ |iCa. The first of the three denounced by the eagle, viii. 13. 
A decided majority of modem orthodox commentators understand this 
vision as foretelling the Mahometan conquests — some taking the fallen 
star of v. 1 (rf Mahomet himself. The last is scarcely credible— 
unless one should adopt the view, — not perhaps inconsistent with 
the facts of Mahomet's career, but hardly in harmony with the 
general order of Bevelation — ^that he really had a divine commission, 
but perverted it to serve his selfish ambition. It seems almost 
certain that the **star" is an angel, strictly speaking: but the inter- 
pretation as a whole seems worthy of respect. Perhaps the Ma- 
hometan conquest is to be regarded as at least a partial fulfilment 
of this prophecy: but the attempts to shew that it is in detail an 
exact fulfilment have not been very successful. For instance, it 
cannot be said that the Mahometan conquest has done no hurt 
except to those who denied or profaned their baptism, see sup. v, 4. 

18—21. The Sixth Tbumpbt. Thb Sscoin) Wob. 

18. ^«*vi)v jfcCav. See critical note. Lit. " one voice " ; see on viii. 
13. The word T€<nrdpup just afterwards should probably be omitted: 
else *'one voice from the four horns" would give the numeral a 
special meaning. 

14. Xl^ovra. If the reading be right, rather in irregular appo- 
sition to 0wvV than a false concord. 

6 i%»v rjjv o'oXiri'YYa. Bightly taken by the versions as in appo- 
sition to T(fi iKTifi dyrh^v; in another Book it would be safer to take 
it as a vocative, like 6 deffx&nist v. 10. 

Ai^ov Toi^ Wovapat cLty^Xovs. We are reminded of the four 
angels of vii. 1, but it is hardly possible that they are the same 
as these. The plagues held back by them, on "the eartii, the sea, 
and the trees," have come already, viii. 7 — 9 : moreover, these angels 
do not stand "on the four comers of the earth," but in one not 
very remote part of it. No satisfactory explanation of their meaning 
has been given: nor can we be sure whether the name Euphrates is 
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to be taken Utendly. We hear of it again in xvi 12, where the 
arguments for and against a literal interpretation seem almost eqmJly 
balanoed. 

15. clt niv ttpav, "for the hour." The article is not repeated, 
but plainly tne one article belongs to all the nouns: they are "pre- 
pared for the hour, and day, and month, and year,** when God has 
decreed to execute the vengeance here foretold. 

16. ToO tinriKoO. Not plural but collective, as we should say "the 
cavalry." Not that the Seer gives the number of one arm only of 
an army containing more : apparently this army consists of cavalry 
exclusively. The four angels seem to be its captains, and it is held 
in readiness with them to march when they are loosed to slay the 
third part of men. The Parthian cavalry was the most formidable 
barbarian force of St John's day : did the Parthian kings boast of the 
myriads of horsemen whom they could call out at a day appointed? 
Any way, if the Parthian cavalry suggested the image to St John's 
mind, we should have the explanation of the use of the name Euphrates. 
More than this we can hardly say as to the meaning of the Vision, 
and any partial fulfilment that it may have had or be about to 
have. 

Si5o |Jivpia8cs |Jivpid8ttv. The number is perhaps suggested by Ps. 
Ixviii. 17 (Primasius' text implies that in some ancient MSS. it had 
been reproduced literally, each angel had 20,000 horsemen, 80,000 in 
all): still it hardly seems as if tiiese horsemen were celestial (like 
those of xix. 14), though they are not distinctly infernal like the 
locusts of the previous Vision. 

17. {yovrat Owpaxos. This must be understood of the riders 
chiefly, but perhaps not exclusively : comparing ver. 9 we cannot be 
sure that St John would not use the word "breastplate" of the 
defensive armour of a horse, if he had such in his mind. In fact, 
tiie word is used in later Greek of defensive armour generally, not 
the breastplate only. 

irvpCvovt Kal vaKivOCvovs Kol OcuttScit. As the last adjective only 
means *'like brimstone," it is possible that the two former indicate 
colour rather than material, which is strictly implied in the ter- 
minations, the ra&er that flre and "jacinth'' is a somewhat in- 
congruous combination. Jacinth is the modem transliteration of 
HxufdoSf the classical transliteration of the oriental jacuth, the 
name of a class of stones to which the sapphire belongs, and 
this was the common ancient meaning of the word; but it was 
also applied to stones of the same kind and of different coloxurs, red 
or orange. In the middle ages it became common to speak of red 
and blue "jacinths" as ntbei or iapphireit and then the epithets 
superseded the noun. Most "jacinths" were known as rubies or 
sapphires, and the original name was left for any stone of the least 
common and precious colour of the original "jacinth." Here the 
horsemen had breastplates of fiery red, of smoky blue, and of sul- 
phurous yellow. Whether all had triooloured armour, or whether 
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there were three divisions, each in a distinctive uniform, may be 
doubted: but the three plagues corresponding to these colours, which 
we hear of directly after, are almost certainly inflicted by the whole 
army alike: and this affords some presumption that the attire of 
each was symbolical of all three. 

18. dird tmv.-.Ik toO.... The prepositions imply that the slaughter 
came of the plagues. 

19. 4 y^ ^oixrCa rwv tinrMV. For the use of the word e^oveLa 
(sometimes elsewhere tnmslated ''authority" or "licence"), cf. vi. 8, 
ix. 8. St Luke xxii. 58 illustrates the meaning of the word in such 
a context. 

20. Ik twv lpY«v T»v x<H>**v avruv. A common Old Testament 
formula both for idolatry, Jer. i. 16, and other sins, lb. xzv. 14. 

tva |Jii) irpo<ricwi(<rovo^v. This verse gives us the only clue we have 
to the interpretation. It is a plague on idolaters that is here described 
— neither on unfaithful Christians, nor on antichristian infidels of a 
more refined type — unless the latter shall in the last days, as in the 
age of the Boman persecutions, and one may almost say of the 
Benaissance and Beformation, ally itself against the Gospel with the 
vulgar or sensuous idolatry which it was its natural tendency to 
despise. 

21. Kal ot& |urcv^<rav. Answers to ot/re fierev&tfiray above : ol XoitoI 
is of course the subject of both : though Andreas, treatiog ver. 19 as 
parenthetical, makes ol Xoirol the subject of dir€KTdv$rf(rav — the third 
part were killed and likewise the remnant who were spared for the 
time and repented not. This shews that even to an Asiatic Greek 
in later times the construction was strange. 

^apfMiKiMv. Fitiy mentioned between "murders'* and "forni- 
cation/' and in connexion with "idolatry"; cf. Gal. v. 20, and note 
on xxi. 8. 

CHAPTER X. 

1. AXXov. Griesb. omits with B, 1. 

2. ^x<^' Text. Bee. reads etxep with 1 Latins cop. arm. 
4. Stc. t( and Primas. read &ra. 

vSpdywQv, Primas. and Tyc. translate nota Hbit iigna tibi=i 

6. n^v 8<{u(v. Text. Bee. omits with A 1 36 and vg. 

6. Kal Ti)v 'yTJv...Kal n^v OcCXoo'O'av Kal rd kv aWj. A omits 
all this; 1, 12 omit Kal rrpf yrjjp koL rd iv ai)r^; K* Primas. arm. 
omit Kal r^v Od\, /c.r.X.; cop. SBtii. read rhv obpoLvbv koX r^v yrfy koI t^ 
Od\<ur(Ta» Kal rd h aifToU irdvTa, 

7. To^ kivroO 8oilXov9 toi^ irfXH^rat. Primas. and vg. read per 
profetai servos stios, per servos suos prophetas^h rois 9, «r.r.\.; Text. 
Beo. has datives without iv with 1. 
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8. Kol i| 4«nn| i|v 4K....XaXo9o-av...KaX Xiyovorav. Primas. reads 
€t audtvt i;oe€m...t(eru}n 2oguent«m; Text. B(D0. reads XaXoOo-a kcU 
Xfyov(ra with 1 and And. 

9. dmfjXOov. Laoh. Tisoh. W. H. read dir^X^a with A. 

10. inxKpav^. b<* reads eyefdaOrn the older text of Primas. 
repletus ett; t<® reads iy,...'iriKptas, So one MS. of Primas. and 
Beatos repUUu est amaritudine. 

11. XSyovoxv. Text. Bee. reads Xiyei with P 1, most LatinSy and 
other versions. 

Kal fOv«riv. Bg reads koI ixl ($», 



Ch. X. The Anoel with the Little Book. 

1. We are not told yet, as we might expect, that ** the Second Woe 
is past," nor does the Seventh Trumpet and the Third Woe immediately 
follow: but just as in ch. vii. the two descriptions of the sealed 
Israelites and the palm-bearing multitude came after the Sixth Seal, so 
here the vision of the mighty angel, and the prophecy (passing in- 
sensibly into a vision) of the Two Witnesses, follow the Sixtii Trumpet. 

AXXov Ayy*^^ Urxyp6¥, **Another,"probably,thanthefoarmentioned 
in ix. 15 : cf. vii. 1, 2. Some suppose a reference back to v. 2, where 
we have heard of a ''mighty angel " (the epithet is the same) before. 

ir€pip€pXT|)iL^ov vc4>^T|v. And therefore with something of the 
state with which Christ will come to judgement : cf. i. 7 &o. The 
cloud is wrapt about the head as well as the shoulders, as appears 
from the next clause. 

T^ Xpvi. The article suggests that the same bow of God is seen every 
time that it appears. 

ol ir6Sct. Le. his legs are as thick as the pillars of a temple, and 
their substance of fiery brightness. 

2. Ix»v. Bightly paraphrased by versions as a predicate rather 
than an epithet. 

pipXopCSiov t|ve^^Y|Uvov. The diminutive perhaps suggests com- 
parison (but hardly contrast, which is sufficiently marked by the 
epithet) with the book of v. 1 sqq. 

3. at 4«Td ppovraC. The only reason that we can imagine for the 
presence of the article is, that to St John's mind '*the seven thunders" 
formed one element in the vision; as we might speak of '*the seven 
seals," "the seven trumpets," "the seven vials" — these being known 
to us, as the thunders also were to him. 

rds kivTwv ^vds. The possessive is emphatic, ** their own voices." 
Perhaps the meaning is, ''each uttered its own." It has been taken 
to imply that the voices of the thunders were not the voice of God : 
but comparing Ps. xxix. pastimi St John xii. 28, 29, it is scarcely 
possible to doubt that these thunders, voices from heaven, are from 
God, or at least directed by Him. 
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4. {|mXXov 7pa<i^iv. See i. 19. It is useless to speonlate how far 
the Book was written at the same time that the Vision was seen: 
possibly it may have been in part, but it is enough to suppose that, 
having been bidden to write, the Seer seemed to himself to write, or (so 
to speak) .saw himself writing, at appropriate points of the Vision. 

o-^pdt'yto'ov. Of. Dan. zii. 4, 9. There the use of the words is 
more logical: Daniel is to write the vision, but not to let it be read : 
contrast in this book zxii. 10. Here the use of the word is suggested 
by the passage in Daniel — iu the impassioned style of this book it is 
forgotten that what is not written cannot and need not be sealed. It 
may be noted that /a^ airra yp&^i in this verse and xi. 2 /i^ ainiiv 
fierfr/f0"ffs are the only certain instances in this book of an accusative 
pronoun other than a relative coming before the verb except i. 7, xii. 
15 ; cf . xi. 5, xviii. 14. Why the voices of the thunders were not to 
be written it is idle to guess : it is worse than idle to guess what they 
were. And in our ignorance of this it is hardly possible that we 
should be able to identify the mission of this angel with any special 
dispensation of God yet known. 

6. n)v Xilpa avrov rr{v Sc{tav. Cf. Dan. xii. 7, where the angel 
lifts up both hands: here, his left is occupied with the book. For the 
gesture symbolic of an oath see Gen. xiv. 22, &o. : there may be a 
reference to that passage intended, in the description of the Most 
High that follows. 

6. ^lioo-cv kv T(p (ttVTi... This angel is therefore in no sense a 
divine Person. 

6, 7. ^t xp^y<>< oiidri {oral, dXX'..., i.e. as we say, "there shall 
be no more tmie loit, but*'...: "there shall be delay no longer," 
Ezek. xii. 22, 23. It is not in harmony with the usual language of 
Scripture to suppose that finite *<time" is meant to be opposed to 
eternity. 

7. kv rats if|Up<us...Tov ip86|u>v dyyAov. This accounts for the 
Vision being narrated between the Sixth and Seventh Trumpets; though 
it also suggests that the whole of the Vision of the Trumpets may 
have been seen before it: indeed that the interval may have been long 
enough for what looked like a fulfilment of the signs which followed 
the first five Trumpets if not the Sixth — ^while the end seemed as far 
off as ever. 

8Tav fUXXn ToXiKtciv. If /UWy is to be pressed we should under- 
stand that the course of God's judgements for this world comes to an 
end before the Seventh Angel sounds, and that when he does, the 
world to come begins; but as it would be against the analogy of this 
book to identify the general resurrection and the condemnation of the 
Lost with the Third Woe, it is better to take 6Tav fUXkig iraKirl^eiv 
simply as a periphrasis for the future. 

Kal lTiXiflr6i|. No doubt a literal reproduction of the so-called 
Hebrew ** preterite with vau conversive," the only one now traceable 
in the book, though there are places where the Old Latin version 
seems to have read an aorist where our Greek MSS. read a future. 

REVELATION H 
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rd |jivoTi{piov Tov 6tov. Here Abp Whately's paradox is hardly an 
exaggeration, that for "mystery" one might substitate ** revelation," 
without altering the sense : see on i. 20. 

cviffy^ivw. The aotire is only fonnd in this book. 

Tovs kivTov 8016X0VS. The acousatiye is not irregular according to 
New Testament usage. St Luke generally uses it for tiie recipients of 
the message when its contents are not mentioned: when both are 
mentioned, the message is in the accusative, the recipients in the 
dative; though once, Acts xiii. 32, we have a double accusative. 

8. 1) 6«i>vi) ^v ^Kovo^. . .irdXiv XaXovcav. The participles are made 
to depend upon ^/coucra by an irregular attraction, which would be less 
puzzUng if it did not leave ^ ifnav^ without any construction at aU. 

9. dinjXOov. Apparently from his place in heaven to the earth ; if 
the Vision which begins at iv. 1 is continued throughout the book, 
there are difficulties in tracing coherently the changes in the point of 
view. 

Kara^^i atM. Ezek. ii. 8, iii. 8. 

TTiKpavcC <rov n^v KOiXUiv. This Ezekiel's roll did not do. We may 
presume that this little book, like the O.T. one, contained *' lamenta- 
tions, and mourning, and woe." To both prophets, the first result of 
absorbing the words of God and making them their own (Jer. xv. 16) 
is delight at communion with Him and enlightenment by Him : but 
the Priest of the Lord did not feel, as the Disciple of Jesus did, the 
afterthought of bitterness — the Christ-like sorrow for those against 
whom God's wrath is revealed, who "knew not the time of their 
visitation." 

''Else had it bruised too sore his tender heart 
To see God's ransom'd world in wrath and flame depart." (Eeble.) 

It is generally held, in one form or another, that this ''little book" 
symbolises or contains "the mystery of God," the approaching com- 
pletion of whic^ has just been announced. Some needlessly combine 
with this the theory (see note on v. 1) that it contains the whole or 
part of this Book of the Bevdation. But really the surest clue to its 
meaning is the parallel passage in Ezekiel : if we say that the book 
contains "the Bevelation of God's Judgement" (remembering how 
that Bevelation is described in Bom. i. 18), we shall speak as definitely 
as is safe. 

10. ImKodv^. The ancient variant iyefiLffdrft which sums up what 
is expressed at length Job xxxii. 18, 19, brings ont a real element in 
the meaning : the burden of unuttered truth is in itself a pain and, as 
we see in the next verse, the pain is a call to speak. 

11. Kal Xlyovo-Cv |m>i. For the impersonal plural cf. pKiirwrw xvi. 15. 

Set o-c irdXiv irpo^i|Tiv<rai. If, as is possible (see on v. 7K this 
implies a new or renewed commission to the Seer, it is surely un- 
necessary to try to make out that the remainder of the book contains 
higher mysteries than the foregoing part. The words certainly include 
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a personal warning to the Apostle himself; — ^he was to see the end of 
all things in vision, but his own earthly work and duties were not at 
an end. He had already "prophesied before many peoples and 
nations and tongues and kings" (whether Nero or Domitian was the 
last of these) : and he would have to do the same *' again." 

CHAPTER XI. 

1. X^YMv. K* reads X^et. Text. Beo. reads /ccU 6 eCyveXos clffrtiKei 
\iy(av with 86; K*®* kqX itrr, 6 or/y. \iyuy, and Bj Kcd Itrr, 6 dyy, Xiytaf, 

2. n)v aiXi]v ti{v i{a»0cv rov voov. fe(* reads r^s aUXrjt r^t i<r<a0€» 
rod \a<fit ^® Ttf^ aOX^v Trjy voov. 

iKpaXt l{»ecv. Text. Beo. reads iKp, f^ta with B,; fe(* reads ixp. 

ISoOi). K* reads id. Kal. 

8. ir«»iPcBXT)|Uvoi with K'^C 1. Lach. and W. H. read irc/M/Se/SXiy- 
fih^ovs with «*iLBaP. 
4. {o^TWTfs. Text. Bee. reads i<rT&aai with K^^P 1. 

6. oi^Mt. A omits. 

7. v6 6i)pCov. A adds rb riraprw, 

8. rd irTtt»|Aa. Text. Bee. reads rd TTibfMra with KP 1. 

6 Kvpios aiSrwv. ^(* omits aiirw, 1 and Text. Bee. substitute ijfmv* 

10. ir^iixlrovo-iv. Tisch. reads TiynroxMnv with K*P. 

11. Iv avTots. CP 1 omit iv^ C reads etcr^^ey ^ic rov Oeov airroh. 

12. ^Kovo^v. K^^Bg and early editions of Tischendorf read iJKowra, 
18. r6 8^KaTov. B, reads to rplrov as in the other plagues. 

14. dirijXOcv. K reads rap^X^ey. 

10. fy^vrro i| Poo'tXcCa. Text. Bee. reads lyivovro aX fiaffiXeiai 
with 1 and 7. 
Tov KotriMv. And. Primas. and 28 omit. 

Tov KvpCov i{|M»v Kol TOV Xpio^Tov a^Tov. Axeth. after Kdfffutv goes 
on Tw Kvplov ^fiLWf *l'qffw Xpurrov, Piimas. and Ambros. Dei nostri et 
ChrUti $ui, 

16. ot IvMiriov. Lach. omits ol with ABj 1. 

ot Kd8i|VTou. Lach. and Text. Bee. read koB'^/uvoi with AP 1 ; and 
Cyp. enlarged text, in conspectu Dei sedentet. 

17. 6ri 4XT)(^t. TiEksh. reads koX 6ti efX. with K*C fuld. 

18. Kaipos. C reads KMjpos* 
KpiOijvai KaC. Primas. omits. 

kal ToCt d^. Kal rott ^ofi* A reads koI rods 07. koI roin 0o/3. 
rots (UKpots Kal roXn urydXoif . Lach. Treg. W. H. read rovi fwcpovs 
Koi roi)s fieydkovs with K*AC. 

Kal Sia^Spoi. A omits koX. 

h2 
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19. ^ Iv. T«zt. Bee. omits 6 with KB, . 

ovpavf . K* adds Hvta, 

TTJt Sta6i^Ki|f airov. Primas. and cop. omit ai>roD ; M substitates 
roQ 0€ov ; B^ rod Kvplov. 



Ch. XI. 1—13. The Measubing Anobl and thb Two Witnesses. 

1. K(CXa|M>«. Ezek. zl. 8; Zech. ii. 1 {arxoofloy yewfierpiK^), 

l|uoios pdfBtf, i.e. a walking-stafif : probably not so long as the one 
in Ezek., l.c., bnt perhaps of six feet : — so that it would naturally, when 
carried, be grasped near the upper end, like a pilgrim^s staff, or a 
modem alpenstock. 

XIyw. Lit. " There was given unto me a reed... saying," i.e. it was 
given me with these words. The gloss kcU 6 d-y^cXos ekrn/JKci in the 
Textus Beceptus (B.E.) probably goes back to the beginning of the 
fourth century. The speaker cannot be identified with the mighty 
angel of the preceding chapter: the language in itself is too vague 
to be pressed : and in v. 8 at any rate the speaker is either God (Is. 
xliii. 10, 12, xUv. 8) or Christ (Acts i. 8, &c.). 

r6y va6v tov Omv. The word used is not that for the whole 
"Temple-precinct," but the '* Temple" in the narrowest sense— what 
in the O.T. is called "the house " or "the palace." 

t6 Ovo'iairn^ptov. Being distinguUhed from the Temple, we should 
naturally think of the Altar of Burnt-offering which stood outside it : 
besides that this was, and the Altar of Incense was not, large enough 
to be measured by something longer than a foot-rule. But we saw on 
vi. 9 that the Heavenly Temple apparently has no Altar of Burnt- 
offering distinct from the Altar of Incense: so the question only 
becomes important if we suppose the earthly Temple to be meant. 

Is it then the heavenly or the earthly Temple that St John is bidden 
to measure? Probably the latter. Without pressing the argument 
from X. 9, that the Seer is now on earth, it is hardly likely that, 
whereas in Ezekiel, Zechariah, and inf. xxi. 15 the measurement, not 
of the Temple only but of the Holy City, is the work of angels, it 
should here be ascribed to a man. But what is more decisive is, that 
the whole of this chapter describes God*s rebukes and correcting 
judgements on the city, the fate of which is connected with that of the 
Temple here named. This proves that it is the earthly city of God 
that is meant — and therefore probably the literal Jerusalem : for the 
Christian Church, imperfectly as it realises its divine ideal, does not 
appear to be dissociated from it in Scriptural typology or prophecy : 
" Jerusalem which is above... is the Mother of us all," even now, and 
even now "our citizenship is in Heaven." 

Tovs irpoo-Kwovvrat iv ainp. Not iv airols : probably therefore the 
mention of "the Altar" is parenthetical, for worship in it could 
scarcely be spoken of, thongh worship on it might. But the truth is, 
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neither the Temple (in the nairower sense) nor the Altar was ordinarily 
a place of spiritual "worship/' bnt only of the ritual "service of 
God." Therefore the meaning of the Temple and Altar must be to 
some extent spiritualised : even if the prophecy be oonoemed with Ood's 
judgements on Jerusalem and the Jewish people, we are not to under- 
stand that the actual Temple was to be spared (for we Imow it was 
not): but, most probably, that the true Israelites would not be cut 
off from communion with Gk»d, even when their city and the earthly 
splendours of their Temple were destroyed. Ezek. xi. 16 will thus 
iUustrate the sense of the passage, though there does not appear to be 
a conscious reference to it. 

2. rjjv fk{IM\v n^v l£»Ocv. The words might be translated '*the 
outer court of the Temple/* It must be remembered that "the 
courts of the Lord^s House " were the ordinaiy place for the worship- 
pers to assemble, even before tiie outer and larger '* Court of the 
Gentiles," with its magnificent colonnades, was added to Herod's 
Temple. Probably the latter is thought of, in its assignment to the 
Gentiles: but the meaning appears to be, that all the courts shall be 
profaned, up to the walls of the inmost Sanctuary. 

|ii) avTi)v |urf>i)(rQt. See z. 4. 

iK^aXf {£»6cv. "Cast out outside.*' The sense must be "leave 
out for profanation.** This excludes the hypothesis (otherwise not 
without plausibility) that the measurement of the Temple is for 
destruction, not for preservation: see 2 Kings zzi. 13; Lam. ii. 8, — 
and for the destruction being regarded as the work of the prophet, cf. 
Ezek. xliii. 3. The variations in the MSS. between "the inner" and 
" the outer ** court, and " casting out outside '* and " casting out inside ** 
shew that the scribes had long been preoccupied with the thought 
of the removal of the middle wall of partition between the court 
of Israel and the court of the Gentiles, for 2 and S are not generally 
confused in the MSS. of this book. 

irari{<rov<ri.v. This doubtless refers to the words of the Lord in 
St Luke zzi. 24. Hitherto, the correspondences in this book with 
that Prophecy of our Lord's have been closest with St Matthew's 
version of it. Here the Vision does not go so far as the Prophecy. 
When the Witnesses have finished their testimony their bodies are 
cast out in the streets of Jerusalem, which is still standing and 
hugs her chains. Hence there can be no reference to the Jewish 
War : it is a vision of profanation, not of destruction. 

|iT|vat Ttoro-cpaKOKra S^. So ziii. 5. This period is apparently 
identical with the "1260 days" of the next verse, and xii. 6: and 
with the "time, times, and half a time" (i.e. 8^ years) of xii. 14. 
In Dan. vii. 25, xii. 7 we have this last measure of the period given, 
and the time indicated by Daniel must be either identical with or 
typical of that indicated by St John. It is to be noted, that in Dan. 
xii. 11, 12, we have the period extended to 1290 and 1335 days. 

The key to these prophecies, that speak of definite periods of time, 
is generally sought in Ezek. iv. 6 — it is supposed that each pro- 
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phetical ''day** stands for a year, and by consequence a *'week'' 
is equivalent to seven years, a "month" to 80, and a *'year" to 360. 
This gives an approximately satisfactory explanation of the one 
prophecy of the **70 weeks** in Dan. iz.: they would naturally be 
understood to extend from b.o. 536 (the decree of Cyrus) to b.g. 6 
(the Nativity), a.d. 29—30 (the Crucifixion), and a.d. 70 (the fall 
of Jerusalem); but the terms in which their beginning and end are 
described can with a little pressure be applied to b.o. 457 (the decree 
of Artaxerxes), a.d. 26 (the Baptism of St John), a.d. 29 — 30, and 
A.D. SS—po8tibly the date of the death of St Stephen, and so of the 
final rejection of the Gospel by the Jews and of the Jewish sacrifices 
by God. But in no other case has a prophecy been even tolerably 
interpreted on this principle. If it were admitted in this, we should 
naturally understand that Jerusalem was to have been restored in 
A.D. 1380 — or at latest 1860 or 1405. Indeed, if the Saracen conquest 
instead of the Boman were taken as the starting-point, the restoration 
would not fall due till 1897, and it is humanly speaking quite possible 
that Palestine may pass into new hands then. But men ought to 
have learnt by this time to distrust such calculations: as we "know 
not the day nor the hour," so we know not the year nor the century. 
Two or tluree generations ago a number of independent calculations 
were made to converge to the year 1866 as the beginning of the 
end: but in that year nothing considerable happened except the 
Austrian war — which of all recent wars perhaps had least the cha- 
racter of a war between Christ and Antichrist. It was at worst 
an instance of the painful and not innocent way in which fallen 
human nature works out its best desires: the Austrians were tech- 
nically in the right, while the victory of the Prussians has proved 
honourable and beneficial to both empires alike. 

3. ical 8w<r» toC« SimtIv ^dprwriv juiov, koX irpo^T|Tiv<rovo-iV. 
A literal reproduction of Hebrew idiom. The traditional view of the 
two Witnesses, dating from the second century, is that they are 
Enoch and Elijah — the two prophets who, having (for a time) finished 
their work on earth, have left it without death: but who, since "it 
is appointed for all men once to die," will, as is here revealed, come 
on earth again, to prophesy and suffer death in the days of Anti- 
christ. 

As to EUjah, there seems to be little doubt that this view is true. 
The prophecy of Mai. iv. 5 has indeed received a fulfilment in the 
mission of the Baptist (St Luke i. 17). But St Matt. xvii. 11, 12 
perhaps implies that this fulfilment is not the final one — especially 
when compared with St John i. 21. Beally the plain sense of these 
passages seems to be, that Elijah will actually be sent before the 
second Coming of Christ, as one in his spirit and power was before 
His first. 

But the personality of his colleague is more doubtful. St Vic- 
torinus was well-nigh alone in thinking of Jeremiah. Of Enoch 
we know so little, that internal evidence hardly applies either way : 
all we can say is, that he was recognised by popular Jewish b^ef 
as a seer of apocalypses, and that his character as a prophet and 
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preacher of repentance is recognised by St Jude. This harmonises 
well enough with his being intended : but the internal evidence of 
Scripture itself points rather to Moses and Elias being the two 
witnesses. Their names are coupled in the prophecy of Mai. iv. 4, 5, 
as well as in the history of the Transfiguration: and v. 6 ascribes 
to these prophets the plague actually inflicted by Moses, as well as 
that by Elijah. This modification of the traditional view was first 
suggested by the abbot Joachim, the great mediaeval commentator 
on this book ; but it has found wide acceptance in modern times. 

i||Upat x^^< StaKoo^s IfiJKovra. See on v. 2. 

ir€pipcpXT|}Uvoi o-aKKovs. The well attested reading wepipepXrifUpovs 
mignt no doubt have arisen from assonance : if not, it must be ex- 
plained as if Kal 'irpo<t>....^iiKovTa were parenthetical and the Seer 
had written O'tiata roifs d6o jjidprvpas; if he wrote dibabt roifi d, fi. the 
accusative was certain to be very early and widely changed to the 
dative. Perhaps the sackcloth is to be understood as the official dress 
of prophets (Is. xx. 2), rather than a sign that the Witnesses are 
persecuted or mourn for the sin of Jerusalem. 

4. al 8vo iXaCai Kal at 8vo XvxvCai. As in Zech. iv. the two 
olive trees or the two Anoiuted Ones supply the bowl of one golden 
candlestick with oil, it may be a question whether the reference is 
directly to Zechariui or to a tradition which grew from his words: 
the two candlesticks, cf. Ps. oxxxii. 17, are clearly known beforehand 
like the two olive trees: we know from the *' Psalms of Solomon," 
viii. 12, xvii. 6, that there was a widespread feeling that from the 
time of Epiphanes there had been no lawful kingdom or lawful 
priesthood, for the Maccabees had usurped both : this would explain 
a belief founded on Zechariah that a lawful kingdom and priesthood 
must be restored before the Kingdom of Christ, as there was a belief 
founded on Malachi that Christ would not come before Elias had 
appeared. Hence this verse would be an exact parallel to Matt. xi. 14, 
at once a sanction and a correction to existing belief. In Zechariah 
apparently the '*two Anointed Ones'* are Zerubbabel and Jeshua, 
or rather perhaps the ideal King and Priest, conceived as types of 
Him Who is both : perhaps these two Witnesses similarly typify Him 
as King (cf . Deut. xxxiii. 5) and Prophet. 

IffTWTCs. The masculine is not surprising after o&rot; but the 
position of the participle is as singular here as that of the verb 
in vu. 2. 

6. Trfip lKiropci5cr(u Ik toO oroiiLaTOt atftrwy. Jer. v. 14 is a pre- 
cedent for this image ; 2 Kings i 10, &o, for the sense. 

it Tit OcXtfcTQ. The irregularity, so far as there is one, is due to 
a common tendency of all Greek not consciously moulded on the 
early classics to use the conjunctive in conditional sentences even 
after e^, Winer, p. 568: hence the irregularity has presumption in its 
favour, apart from the balance of the authority. 

6. KXcto-ai Tov o^pav&y. Like Elias. 
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rdls ijlft^of ri)« irpo^tp-cCat aiMv. Is this term fixed with con- 
Bcious reference to tne tnree years and six months for which Elias 
did shut heaven (Luke iv. 25; James v. 17)? The term was no doubt 
arrived at by adding the dry interval between the spring and autumn 
rains to the three years for which both failed, as the regular rains 
were renewed at Elijah's prayer at the end of the third year. 

vTp4(^civ Q,Mk els at|ia. Like Moses. 

7. T^ 6i)pCov. Here first mentioned : probably that which appears 
in xiii. 1, not in xiii. 11 : though neither of them makes his appear- 
ance immediately "out of the bottomless pit": see, however, xvii 8. 
But perhaps it is worth noticing that *'the deep" in Bom. x. 7 (the 
word is the same as 'Hhe bottomless pit" here) corresponds to "the 
sea" of Deut. xxx. 13. 

irotijo-ci ^jtr avTwv ir^Xci&ov. Dan. viL 21. We sure not to think 
of the "saints" who rally round the "witnesses" as necessarily 
holding the holy city against the armies of the beast; in the earliest 
and best days of the Maccabees the sinners were for the most part 
at ease in Zion, while the saints were fighting the good fight in the 
wilderness; the struggle to which the Seer looks forward is the anti- 
type of that. 

vucijo-ci oMoii%, Martyrs who have only to testify and su£Fer are 
always conquerors; but it belongs to the calling of these prophets 
not only to witness but to strive — and to strive in vain; their tes- 
timony is silenced and their work undone. 

Kol diroKTCvet atiiroiis. After the lost battle. 

8. jhrl TTJfi irXarcCas. For the sing. of. xxi. 21, xxii. 2. The word 
in fact means a broad street, such as the principal street of a city 
would be. The modern Italian piazza is the same word ; but xxii. 2 
seems to shew that it is a street rather than a square — ^perhaps most 
accurately a "boulevard" in the modem sense, only running through 
the city, not round it. 

TTJt iroXccos Tfjs itrydXt^t. Many commentators suppose this to be 
the JBabylon of xiv. 8 and chaps, xvii. sqq. — i.e. Bome, whether 
literally or in an extended sense. But this seems hardly natural. 
If it were, why is it not called Babylon here, just as in the last 
verse the beast was called the beast? Besides, here the great majority 
of the inhabitants repent at God's judgement: contrast xvi. 9. The 
only other possible view is, that this great city is Jerusalem: and 
with this everything that is said about it seems to agree. 

iJTifi KaVctrai. Here probably we have a comment of the Seer on 
the words of the Yoice, which goes down to the end of the verse. 

268o|ui. Jerusalem is so called in Is. i. 10, and is likened to Sodom 
in Ezek. xvi. 46. For the licentiousness of the generation before the 
fall of Jerusalem, see comm. on Hos. iv. 14: Jos. B, J. iv. ix. 10 
suggests a closer likeness. 
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At^virTot. JeraBftlem, it must be admitted, is never so called in the 
O.T. Possibly it was called so in the language of New Testament 
prophecy ; certainly New Testament facts made the name appropriate : 
comparing Acts ii. 47, v. 12, iftc. with the Epistle to the Galatians, we 
see how Jemsalem was at first the refnge of the people of Qt)d, from 
which neyertheless they had at last to escape as from a house of 
bondage. 

6 K^pios avTMv. This clause seems almost certainly to identify 
"the great city" as Jerusalem: perhaps St John uses the title, as 
implying that its old one, *'the Holy City,'' is forfeited. At the same 
time, if we do suppose the City meant to be Bome, which might be 
supported by chap, xyiii. 24, itself a parallel to Matt, xziii. 35, these 
words can be explained, either by the responsibility of Pilate for the 
Lord's death, or on the principle of the beautiful legend, Dominey quo 
vadis f — that the Lord suffered in His Servants. 

9. pXfiroiNTiv. The presents in this verse and the next are pretty 
consistently translated as futures by the Latin, but the later Gredk 
MSS. alter all the presents but the first: while there is a decided 
balance of authority for irifixpovo'ty. If the presents were uniform we 
might understand them as a sort of transition to the aorists in 11 seqq. 

T<6irTW|u& avTMV...TdTrrM|u&ra amSv. No reason can be assigned 
for the change of ntmiber. 

ovK d^CoiMTiv TfOijvai dt |i.VTi|Mi. As we are certainly to under- 
stand from w. 11, 12 that the Prophets are made like to their Lord in 
His Besurrection and Ascension, we are probably to understand here 
that they are not made like to Him in His Burial. 

11. ^jtr^ rds Tp^« t||Upas Ka\ tjinio^. The half day lends a cer- 
tain support to the "year-day" hypothesis — that 8^ years are meant, 
which might be combined with the theory of St Hippolytus that the 
time of their testimony corresponds to the first half of the last of 
DanieVs Seventy Weeks, while the reign of Antichrist occupies the 
second. But the traditional explanation takes the days literally — they 
rise, not on the third day like their Lord, but on the fourth — being 
like Him, though not equal to Him. Whether the periods named are 
to be taken literally or no, there seems no reason why we should not 
follow the traditional view, and understand this chapter as foretelling 
a sign which shall literally come to pass in the last days. The prophets 
Moses and Elijah (or perhaps Enoch and Elijah) will appear upon 
earth — or at the least two prophets will arise in their "spirit and 
power '* : the scene of their prophecy will be Jerusalem, which will then 
be reoccupied by the Jewish nation. Antichrist (under whose patron- 
age, it is believed, the restoration of the Jews will have taken place) 
mU. raise persecution against them, and kill them : but they will rise 
from the dead, and then, and not till then, the heart of Israel will turn 
to the Lord. 

12. TJKovorav. Possibly not the two prophets only, but ''they that 
beheld them. " 
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iv rn vi^^tl' "^^ ^^ cloud" — ^the same, perhaps, that received 
their Iiord out of His Disciples' sight. Any way, "the cloud" is 
regarded as a permanently recurring phenomenon, like **the rainbow" 
in z. 1. 

18.^ T^ S^Karov TTJt ir6Xcais. This is the mildest judgement recorded 
in this book : we are expressly told after the far severer judgements of 
the Trumpets and the Bowls, that they wrought no repentance but 
rather blasphemy (ix. 20, 21, xvi. 9, 21). Here it seems as if Jerusalem 
by a lighter chastisement was brought, if not to repentance, to some 
beginning of it. Blindness in part has happened to Israel, but they 
are still beloved for the fathers' sake. 

M^ro, dvOpwirMv. "Names of men," as A.Y. margin: of. iii. 4, 
and Acts i. 15 there quoted. 

XiXioScs firrd. Possibly this number is taken as approximately a 
tenth part of the population of Jerusalem. The city, which can never 
have extensive suburbs, being surrounded by ravines, can never hold a 
larger permanent population than 70,000 ; but in its highest prosperity 
it may have held as many, and perhaps it may again. 

l8«»Kav 8</(av. Here and in xiv. 7, xvi. 9 these words seem to imply 
the confession of sin, as in Josh. vii. 19, and probably St John ix. 24. 
It was the predicted work of Elijah to "turn the heart of the fathers 
to the children, and the heart of the children to their fathers" : this 
will be fulfilled by his posthumous success, uniting the original stock 
of God's People to the branches that now grow out of it (Bom. xi. 17, 

(&C.). 

rf Oc<p Tov ovpavov. This title (combined in Jonah i. 9, Ezra L 2 
with the Name of the Lord) seems to have been the way in which 
Jews living among heathens (Ezra v. 12, Nehem. ii. 4) or heathens 
under Jewish influence (Ezra vi. 10) spoke of the God of Israel. This 
accounts for the way in which heathens in later times conceived of 
their religion. Nil praeter nubes et caeli numen adorant ( Juv. xiv. 97). 

14. 1^ oval r\ ScvWpa oiinjXOcv. Having included the profanation of 
the Holy City and the plagues inflicted by the two prophets, as well as 
the invasion of the terrible horsemen, chap. ix. 

-fi oval i( rpln^. In what does this consist ? Perhaps we are to see 
the answer in xii. 12 : but at any rate we have an instance of the way 
that, throughout this book, the last member of each series of signs 
disappoints us; we think (cf. x. 7) that the end of all things is come, 
but instead a new series begins. 

15 — 19. XII. 7 — 12. The Seventh Tbumpet. 

15. ^wval itryoXai. Gf. xvi. 17. 

fy^vfTO 'f{ Pao-iXfCa tov kSo-^v tov KvpCov iffiMV Kal tov Xpio'TOv 
avTov. The only possible translation of the text is "the kingdom of 
the world is become our Lord's and His Christ's"; but the position 
of iyivero is strange. The phrase " His Christ " is founded on the 
0. T. phrase "the Lord's Anointed," cf. St Luke ii. 28. 
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Poo^XtiSv'fi. Who? Onr Lord or His Christ? St John probably 
would have regarded the question as meaningless, though comparing 
V. 1 (see note on ^i' abnl) it is not likely that he used the sing, oon- 
sciously to imply that Christ and His Father are One, which is implied 
XX. 6. It would be more to the point to compare " Christ the Lord^' 
in St Luke ii. 11 with ''the Lord*s Christ** already quoted. 

17. Kvptf 6 Of^ 6 iravTOKpcCroip. See on i. 8. 

6 Mv Kal 6 i{v. Here and in xvi. 5 6 ipxo/Ji^os is omitted: no reason 
can be assigned for the curtailment of the full formula of i. 4, 8, iv. 8, 
and no significance can be attached to it. 

17. 18. ctXi|^s...i)XOcv 1) opYif <rov. It is, hjjppercritical in the 
N.T., and in this book particularly, to attempt to distinguish regularly 
between perfects and simple preterites : but here it is perhaps worth 
observing that all the verbs (after the first) are in the same tense : 
** Thou hast taken Thy great power, and didst reign : and the nations 
were wroth, and Thy wrath came," &;c. 

18. 6 Kaipos r&v vcKpciv KpiOrjvai. The mention of the general 
Judgement here so long before the end of the book is not really a 
difficulty if we suppose that the Seven Trumpets form a separate 
vision, and that each vision carries us up to the End, or at least to the 
very verge of it. 

Tots ffciKpots Kal rots |UYdXoit. See orit. notes: the accusative, 
which in almost all critical texts comes in somewhere or other after 
the dative, would be quite natural after a verb like dTOTi<raty which is 
only once found in N.T., Philem. 19, where D, reads dtrobihcta as if 
wwoiiiTia was difficult. 

Sio^Oitpav Toi}s Su&^OcCpovrat. Possibly, as A.y. margin, we should 
translate the participle "corrupt," not " destroy" : there is an inverse 
change of sense in 1 Cor. iii. 17. 

19. 6 voi^ Tov Ofov. See on iv. 6, vi. 9. 

Tiis 8iACh{Ki|s aiSrov. "Of His covenant,*' as constantly in O.T. 
It was a wide-spread belief of the Jews that the miraculous reappear- 
ance of the long-lost Ark in the earthly Temple would be the sign of 
Messiah's coining to reign. 

i^^vovTO oUrrpairaC So viii. 5, xvi. 18: in all three places they 
mark the end of the series of seven signs. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

2. IxovcrcL Lach. Tisoh. W. H. (text) and Weiss add koX with KO 
Primas. and early vg. 

KpcCtfi. A adds koI, 

6. Itikcv vUv, dp<rcv with AC; cf. Is. Ixvi. 7 i^4<f>vy€ xal (t€K€p 
dpcev; Text. Bee. reads ir, vlbif &pf>€va with KB3I; P has Afiacpa; 
Victorin. peperit filiumt Primas. peperit nuuculum. 
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6. Ixci. So Text. Beo. with G 1 and Treg. text. All other editors 
and Treg. margin add ixei with KAB^P and early vg. 

Tp^^ovo'iv. Text. Bee. and Laohmann read rpiifwffiv with AP 1. 

7. h MixaijX. A reads 6 re Mtxa^X. 

Tov iroXc|&ij<rai. Tisch. omits rov with KB3I ; Text. Bee. has eroXtf- 
/Mfirctp with the Latins who, except Primas. ut pugnarent^ do not 
attempt to reproduce the irregularity of the text. 

8. Corxvo-av. A and many candves have (<rxv<T€y, and many cursives 
a^if for airrup, 

9. 6 i&lyas 6 <^it. K 1 Primas. read 6 /u^t o^is, 
IpMfiifrav, Hieron. and several cursives omit. 

10. 6 KannYopos. All editors but Treg. read 6 xaHiyup which is 
only preserved by A. 

avTMv. So Text. Beo. and Treg. with KB,G ; Laoh., Tisch., W. H., 
Weiss read ain-o^s with AP 1. 

11. avroC. K cop. read o&roc. 

12. ot 4v avrots <nn|vovvTf8. O has KaTaaicriifovtrrci ; K and Vulg. 
have ol KaroiKovpres if avrott. 

ova£. Text. Beo. adds rots /caroticov^tF with 1 and And. 

•nl V yr\v. . .Tijv OdXiurouv. Bj has tJ y% . .rj OaKiAnr'Q. 

13. 6 SpoKMV <Ti 4pXi{0i|. K* reads &n ipXT^Bri 6 SpdK<ay. This may 
be compared with the omission of the whole clause Sri ifiXi^Oif eU rrjv 
yifp in Hippol. Antickr, 60. 

Apofva. A reads dpaetfop, 

14. al 8vo. Text. Beo. omits al with MBg. 

16. fva...irouj(r||. Cop. omits, Primas. ut earn perderet, 

18. Kal iordOnv. So Text. Bee. and Tisch. with B^P cop. And. Are. ; 
Lach. Treg. W. H. and Weiss read iffrdOri with MAC vg. arm. syr. ; 
Primas. seems to omit the verse. 



Ch. XII. 1 — 6. Thie Woman with the Man-Chhj). 

This Vision is clearly not to be closely connected with that of the 
Witnesses : not only is it separated by the arrangement of the prophecies 
xi. 14, 19 ; but the historical situation seems to be completely changed : 
in the former Jerusalem is standing and inhabited from first to last : 
in the second the flight of the woman (cf . Micah iv. 10 if as is probable, 
see below, she is to be identified with the ideal Sion) corresponds to 
the fall of the earthly city, after which the elect remnant, the spiritual 
Israel, are preserved in the wilderness for a time appointed. It is 
remarkable that every part of the prophecy of the Lord on the Mount 
of Olives should be expanded in this book, except what concerns the 
destruction of the earthly Jerusalem and its Temple. 

1. (nf||Actov. A.y. translates '* a wonder" here and in v. 3, because 
OTjfjieTov in N.T. has a quasi-technical sense; B.V. *' a sign." 
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YWi]. Who is this? The two answers most commonly given Are 
(1) the Virgin Maiy, (2) (which may be called the traditional sense) the 
Church. Neither seems quite satisfactory. There can indeed be 
little doubt that the Son bom of this woman is the Son of Mary : nor 
ought theological or ecclesiastical considerations to exclude the view 
that Mary is herself intended by the mother; the glory ascribed to her 
is no greater than that of a glorified saint (Dan. zii. 3 ; St Matt. xiii. 
43), and St John was not bound to suppress a truth for fear of the 
£alse inference Pius V. or Pius IX. might seek to draw from it. But 
it is not in harmouy with the usage of this book for a human being, 
even a glorified saint, to be introduced in his personal character : if 
St John saw (see on iv. 4, v. 5) himself ^ who was not yet glorified, 
sitting among the elders, it is plain that it is typical, not personal, 
glory or blessedness that this description indicates. 

Who then, or what, is the typical or mystical Mother of Christ ? 
Not the Christian Church, which in this book as elsewhere is repre- 
sented as His wife: but the Jewish Churchy the ideal Israel, **the 
daughter of Zion." See especially Mic. iv. 10, v. 3 : where it is her 
travail from which He is to be bom Who is bom in Bethlehem. This 
accounts for the only features that support the other view, the appear- 
ance in her glory of the sun, moon, and stars of Cant. vi. 10, and the 
mention of " the renmant of her seed " in v. 17. 

It may, however, perhaps be trae that the ideal mother of the Lord 
is half identified in St John's mind, and intended to be so in his 
reader's, with His human mother: she embodies the ideal conception, 
just as the ideal of the false enemy of goodness in Ps. ciz. received 
embodiment in Judas, or as the king of Israel who was to come is 
called " David," by Hosea and Ezekiel. 

irfpipcpXi||UvT| T^v t)Xu>v.... There may be a reference to Cant. vi. 
10, where however there is no mention of the stars. More certain is 
the reference, or at least similarity of imagery, to Gen. zxxvii. 9, where 
" the eleven stars," i.e. signs of the zodiac, represent Jacob's eleven 
sons, bowing down to Joseph, the twelfth. Here, the ideal Inael 
appears in the glory of all the patriarchs : Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, 
and their wives, are hers, and of the Twelve Tribes none is wanting. 
The whole description, in fact, is interpreted in Bom. ix. 5. 

2. Mil Iv TOOTpl Ixovou. The construction if we follow most 
editors must be Ci^0Ji..,yvrii r€pip€^7ifiiyri...KaX iw yaarpl ix^^^^ '(^^ 
4c/Mi^c There is an exact parallel to the interrupted construction 
in the apocryphal book' of Zephaniah (Clem. Strom, v. 11 fin.), koI 
iofiKa^iw fu rveO/ui, xal wipfeyKiv fu els o{fpavhv TifiTTW koX iOeibpow 
irfyikovt KoKovfUvovt Kvpimn' Kal rh dtaSfffia nArQw iiriKelfietfOP ip 
rveOfxari iyUfit xed rfv iicaurrov adritfr 6 Bpbww rrrairKaffUav ipunds ijXlov 
waTiWorrot, oUinhrras ip padis ffumfplas koX ^ftpovpras Oehp Apprirop 

Ihf/UFTOP. 

mSCvovou Kal ^aowi{o|Uvi| riKftv. There is probably a remi- 
niscence of Gen. lii. 16, and perhaps of St John xvi. 21. The main 
reference is to Micah iv. 10: cf. also St Matt. zxiv. 8; St Mark 
xui. 8. 
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8. 8pdlK«fv. The word in classical Greek means simply " serpent, " 
thoogh perhaps it was always specially applied to the larger or more 
formidable kinds. But in St John's time the conception seems to 
have been familiar of a half-mythical kind of serpent, to which the 
name was appropriated: it had not gone so far as the mediffival type 
of '* dragon," with legs and wings, but the dragon was supposed to 
*' stand" (see the next verse), hardly perhaps '*on his rear," as 
Milton imagines the Serpent of Eden to have done, before the curse 
of Gen. iii. 14, but erect from the middle upwards; see Verg. Mn, 
II. 206—8. Whether this dragon bore visibly on hhn the primasval 
curse or no, there is an undoubted reference to the stoiy of the Fall 
in this picture of the woman, the man, and the serpent Ixk Ps. 
Izziv. 13, 14 (14, 15) ; Job zzvi. 13; Is. zxvii. 1, H 9, we seem to 
find references to a **war in heaven," either past or future, like that 
which follows here. 

Ki^aXdt tirrd. Probably the vision avails itself of the imagery 
furnished by popular mythology : very likely Syria and Palestine had 
tales of seven-headed serpents, like the hydra of Lema, or the cobras 
of modem Indian stories. 

Kal K^ra S^xa. The only illustration of this is, that the Beast 
of chaps, ziii., zvii. and of Dan. vii. has the like. Possibly, though 
the dragon is the archetype, not a copy, of Uie Beast, his appearance 
is known by that of the Beast: possibly the meaning here is more 
general: all unsanctified power is embodied in him (cf. St Luke iv. 6), 
as all the power of holiness in the Lamb (chap. v. 6). 

4. Kal i| ovpd a^oD <H>pa. Is ot^pei part of the description of 
the dragon, while f^Xev marks an event? If so, we should under- 
stand that the great serpent coils himself over a third of the sky, 
and seems to sweep the stars in his train: when he is cast down 
they are cast down with him after the war in heaven. This of course 
would be an allegory of the fall of the angels. If not, we must 
suppose that the wrigglings of his tail are always casting down the 
stars, and explain the change of tense, if at all, as a Hebraism. 

tva...KaTa^YD symbolises the enmity of the serpent against the 
seed of the woman, beginning with the intended treachery of Herod, 
and massacre of the Innocents; but including also the malice that 
pursued Him through life, the temptation, and at last the Gross. 

6. IrcKfv vt^v, Apgrcv. Cf. Is. IzvL 7, and crit. note. 

5« |iAXfi «(M|&aCvciy. A. periphrasis for the ftiture. This desig- 
nation of the Son proves beyond question who He is: see ii. 27 as 
proving, if there could be any doubt about it, how Ps. ii 9 is under- 
stood in this book. 

irp^t r6v Mv koX irp^ rdv 0p6vov atkoD. Cf. iii. 21. In the 
vision, *'He that sat on the throne" is still, it may be, present: 
if so, St John $eet the translation of the child to His side. 

6. fU T^v lfn||&ov. Did she descend to earth? she had appeared 
in heaven oefora See on z. 9. Possibly, as the vision proceeds. 
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heaven, if we ought not to say the sky, becomes the mere backgromid 
or even the canvas of its sceneiy. 

5irov Ixci [^Kct] rdirov. See critical note. The redundant adverb is 
genuine and a Hebraism. Most of the historical interpretations that 
have been advanced for this part of the vision proceed on the assump- 
tion that the Woman is the Christian Ghurcdi. As interpretations, 
tliey are excluded if we admit that she is the ancient Israel : though 
applications and illustrations drawn from one may be appropriate to 
the other. On the view taken here, the doctrine of this chapter is 
analogous to that of Bom. zi., though the point of view is not quite 
tiie same. St Paul distinguishes a double fulfilment of God's promises 
to Israel — ''the Election/' the believing minority, receive them now, 
and "aU Israel shall be saved" at last. St John does not distinguish 
the two, but uses language that covers both. The Daughter of Zion 
is kept alive by God, both in the continued quasi-national life of 
the Jewish people, and in the number (be it large or small) of 
Christians of Jewish race; who are known to God, though for 1500 
years at least they have, as a community, disappeared in the mass 
of their Gentile fellow-believers. It is hardly necessary to contradict 
the utterly unhistorical theory, that any now existing Christian nation 
can be identified with a portion of Israel. The theoiy is perhaps 
most absurd when applied to the English, whose ancestors are 
mentioned as a pagan tribe of north Germany, within 30 years, if 
not within three, of the date of this vision. (Tao. Qerm, 40.) 

iffUpcs x^^< 8iaKo«rCas cfiJKovra. See on xi. 2, 3. Here, as in 
the earlier of those verses, tne time defined may be that of the 
humiliation of Israel, as perhaps in the second it is conceived as 
that of their temporary rejection. It is a curious coincidence (even 
on the hypothesis that distinctly Jewish elements have been in- 
corporated in the Apocalypse, it can scarcely be more) that the 
desert fortress of Masada did hold out three years and a half after 
the foil of Jerusalem. 

7 — 12. The War in Heaven. 

Here it is possible that a part of the vision of the Seven Trumpets 
has been transposed into the vision of the Woman and the Dragon, 
for it certainly seems as if the coming down of the Devil to earth is the 
Third Woe : and we have seen reason to think that the visions of the 
Angel with the Book and the Two Witnesses were inserted designedly 
between the Sixth and the Seventh Trumpets. A seer of course has 
a perfect right to re-arrange his visions : the spirits of the prophets 
are subject to the prophets: here the transposition is veiy significant ; 
because the Advocate is tiJien up the Accuser must needs be cast 
down. 

7. iy^cTo ir^Xifios iv rip oilpav^. This must refer to an event 
subsequent to the Incarnation — ^not therefore to the "Fall of the 
Angels" described in Paradise Loit, Milton may have been justified 
in using this description as illustrating or suggesting what he supposed 
to have happened then : but we must not identify the two. 
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6 Mixctif^ I^AD* z* 13, 21, zii. 1. The two latter passages seem 
to tell us that he is the special patron or guardian angel of the 
people of Israel : and it may be in that character that he is introduced 
here. 

ot dyycXov avroD. He is called **the archangel'* in Jade 9: the 
angels are ''his/' as well as *' angels of the Lord," jast as either a 
general or a king can talk of ^'■hu soldiers." 

ToO woXcuTJoui. Ewald tried to explain this as a Hebraism. The 
sense is ** There was war in Heaven, so that Michael and his angels 
made war with the Dragon." B.y. '* going forth to war." Did the 
text before the transposition suggested above ever run koX irfM^Xdeif 
8pdKijp...6 re Mi^a^X koL ol AyyeXoi a&roO rod ToKcfiTJirai ixerh, toO 

dpdKOVTOS f 

9. ipMfti\. "Was cast down/' rather than " cast out." 

6 5^is 6 dfixalo9> Gen. iii. 1. This is the only place in canonical 
Scripture (see, however, Wisd. ii. 24) where we are told that the 
Tempter in Eden was the Devil: but it cannot be doubted that we 
are so told here. 

6 KaXoiS|Mvos SidpoXos koI 6 Saravas. In spite of the way the 
articles are placed, of course these are both names of the Dragon. 
The former name is regularly used in the LXX. as the representative 
of the latter: though the two are not quite synonymous, the Hebrew 
name meaning "the Adversary," and the Greek "the Slanderer" 
(e.g. the same word is used in a general sense in 1 Tim. iii. 11). 
"Satan" has the article here, as always in the O.T., except in the 
Book of Job— it is still rather a designation than a proper name. In 
Enoch xl. 7 we have it used in the plural in a passage very like 
this: "The fourth voice I heard expelling the Satans, and pro- 
hibiting them from coming into the presence of the Lord of spirits, 
to prefer accusations against the inhabitants of the earth." The 
voice is afterwards explained to be that of Phanuel, the angel of 
penitence and hope. 

{pXi^6T| fit n^v -yijv. St Luke x. 18, St John xii. 31 throw light 
on what must oe meant — a breaking of the power of the Devil by 
that of the Incarnate Lord: but we cannot be quite sure that our 
Lord speaks of the same fall of Satan in both passages, or in either 
of the same that St John describes. 

10. ^wvi)v |iryciXi|v. See on vi 6, and of. xi. 12. The "great 
voice," as appears from "our brethren" below, is the voice of a 
multitude whether of angels or of men. We are told that the saints 
are fellow-citizens of the angels, and the angels fellow-servants of 
l^e saints: nowhere that the two are brethren: perhaps that is a tie 
that can only be between creatures of flesh and blood. 

i) <r«»n)pCa ical ^ Svyoiiis. Probably the salvation and the might 
of God; Dut the view oi A.y. that ^ fiaa, rod Oem) iffx&p and if i^, 
ToO "Xfiwrov ahrov correspond exactly and exclusively is not inde- 
fensible. The previous articles would then merely mark salvation 
or strength in general, and have no idiomatic equivident in Engli^. 
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1) l{ov<rCa. Here, as generally, a derivative committed power, cf. 1 
Cor. XV. 27, 28. See also xvi. 9 n. 

h KaTifYopos. The true reading is 6 KaHrtfap. The word was 

borrowed and distorted by the Babbins, and is found in Hebrew 

letters in IJhe Talmud applied to Satan. St Michael was called by 
the correlative term "the Advocate." 

6 Kanryopttv. Literally " who aconseth," but the context shews that 
the meamng of the tense is to mark the act as habitual rather than 
as present. The "Prologue in Heaven" of the Book of Job, and 
Zech. iii. 1, of course illustrate the sense. Sometimes the conflict 
between good and evil is a conflict of ideas and principles: then 
Satan accuses the brethren in heaven, not always falsely (St Luke 
xvi. 15) ; sometimes on one side or on both it is a clashing of passions 
and interests: then Satan is cast down to earth: it goes ill with all 
who have their conversation there. 

11. 8ul rh at)Mi...8id t6v X^^ov. These conquerors are the martyrs 
and confessors of Christ : though He is gone up, Satan is not at once 
cast down. The accusatives mark the cause, not the means of their 
victory: we might have expected the second to have been replaced 
by a genitive. The whole verse would be easier to understand after 
v. 17. 

ovK ifTdinibxiv njv «|nixt)v avrcSv. St John xii. 25, St Luke xiv. 26 
are the closest parallels among the similar sayings of our Lord. 
Here, as in all of l^em, the word for "life" is that elsewhere ren- 
dered "soul" — ^not the same as that used for "life eternal" in 
St John I.e. 

ay pi davdrov. They carried the temper of not loving life (not only 
to the renunciation of its joys, but) even to death. 

12. Sid toOto. Because the Accuser is cast down from Heaven, 
which is at once the proof of the coming of " the salvation and the 
might and the kingdom " and the earnest of the victory of the brethren. 

ot Iv a^kots <rici|voOvTcs. The order here and in xiii. 6, 12 is 
oonmion in ordinary Greek, rare in this book. 

oval Ti|v 'ynv Kal njv OcCXaoroxiv. See crit. notes, and for accusative 
of. viii 13. The sense, is clear though the construction is peculiar to 
this book. When and in what sense the Devil's power was, or will be, 
at once lessened and brought into more terrible neighbourhood to 
earth, we can hardly venture to say precisely. Perhaps texts like 
St John ix. 39, xv. 22 illustrate this. Every manifestation of Christ 
deepens the guilt of sin which persists in spite of it Yet it cannot 
be said that since the Incarnation Satan haA had increased power to 
afflict unbelievers or backsliders; on the contrary, earthly life has 
upon the whole been steadily growing safer, easier and more comfort- 
able, both for the good and for the evil, since Christ has been ruler in 
the midst of His enemies, for whom He is still receiving gifts. It is 
probable therefore that the principal fulfilment of this Scripture is still 
to come. 

REVELATION 
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^X^^ov Kfupdv Ivii. This short season corresponds with the reign 
of Antichrist, the^east, whom the Dragon enthrones on earth when 
he himself is oast down from heaven. Ck>nseqnently it cannot be 
identified with the ** little season '' of xx. 3, which comes after the 
overthrow of Antichrist and the binding of Satan. 

18 — 17. Thb Dbliveranob or thb Woman. 

18. I8Cm{cv rnv ^watica. The reference is probably in the first 
instance to the Bomon persecution of the Jews, in and after the 
wars of Titns and Hadrian : both the bitterness with which those wars 
were conducted (Josephus probably exaggerates the clemency of Titus), 
and the savage fisuiaticism which provoked it, were the Dragon's work. 
So also were the medieval persecutions of the Jews by Christians: and 
so is the social or intellectual intolerance which is by no means ex- 
tinct yet, and which is actually often bitterest against a Christian 
Jew who does not forget his nationality. 

14. at 8vo irWpvycs toO tiUroD rod ^4ydXov, The great eagle need 
not be any one mystical eagle known to the Seer and his disciples, it 
may be as general as "the eagle" Deut. xxviii. 49; if on the other 
hand we omit the article before 8vo, it will be dear that the eagle is 
many- winged as in 4 Esdras, and therefore mysterious. Some suppose 
*'the great eagle" to symbolise the Boman Empire; but that did not 
protect the Jewish church, though to some extent it did the Christian. 

tva irlTTpui...Toi) 6^a»s. This resumes v. 6 in a way characteristio 
of the writer's method in linking different visions together, cf. viii. 
2, 6 and xv. 1, 5, 6. In the latter passage and in this chapter it 
might be a question whether the earlier verse was not the after- 
thought. 

15, 16. Gen. iii. 15. The sense must be, that the Devil attempts 
to frustrate God's counsels, not now by attacking the old Israel, but 
the new "Israel of God." Titus, we are told, resolved to destroy the 
Temple, "in order that the religion of the Jews and Christians might 
be more completely abolished" (Sulp. Sev. n. 30, supposed to embody 
a quotation from Tacitus). Hadrian, on the contrary, seeing that the 
Christians had separated their cause from that of the rebel Jews, 
extended to them a tolerance not merely contemptuous. But thence- 
forward the best and ablest emperors, from M. Aurelius to Diocletian, 
recognising the independent power of the Church, thought it neces- 
sary to persecute it. At last, Julian completely reversed the policy of 
Titus, seeking to discredit the Gospel by patronage to the Jews. This 
policy, apparently, will be carried out by Antichrist: but will be 
baffled when the Jews, whom he has restored to their land as un- 
believers, are converted by the martyrdom and resurrection of the two 
prophets (see notes on the preceding chapter). 

17. M TQ 'yuKaucC...|UTaL rwv Xoivwv toO (nr^p|MiTOS aMjt. We 
have not means for interpreting this description in detail. All we 
can say certainly is, tiiat it describes the providential foiling of 
Satanic attempts at the destruction of Israel. Perhaps the most 
plausible suggestion of a definite meaning of the "flood" [better 
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translated ** river*'] is that the Christians of Jerusalem, in their 
flight to *'the mountains" (St Matt. xxiv. 16 <&o.) of Pella, were 
ddivered by a miracle or special providence from the dangers of the 
passage of Jordan: if they fled immediately before the siege was 
formed by Titus, this was just before the Passover, when the river 
was in flood (Josh. iii. 15). But of such an event we have no his- 
torical notice: and it is likely that the Christians fled when they had 
first **seen Jerusalem compassed with armies" (St Luke xxi. 20), in 
the unsuccessful assault of Cestius Gallus, three years before the fall 
of the city. 

Tttv Ti|povvT«»v Ttls {vToXdt* ziv. 12. 

k)^VTU»v n]v i&apTvpCav 'Iii<roO. vi. 9, ziz. 10. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

1. K^para 8^Ka Kal kc^oXhIs 4irn£. Here 1 omits the horns ; in the 
parallel passage xvii. 8 it omits the heads. 

2. ApKov. Text. Bee. reads dtpxroi;, so do some cursives. 
XiovTos. Tisch. reads \e6vTiav with fe( syr. and Victorin. 

3. Kal |iXav. Text. Beo. with vulg. reads koX etSov tdw, 

IdavfuuTfv. Text. Bee. reads iOavfjiA/rOrf with A 1 and adds iv with 
1 12, turning ^ into rj, 

6. BXcur^|iCas. A reads pKSur<lnjtua.\ Bj ^IXafftffrjfdaM, The first 
half ot the verse is wanting in 1 and in Primasius. 

irovi|<rav. K adds OiXei, B, prefixes irbXefjuov, Dionysius and Iren. 
int. omit the words. 

6. T^ 5vo|&a aikov. fe(* substitutes ojbrov, 

Kal Ti)v <rKiivi)v a^kov. C omits these words. Text. Beo. adds koX 
with KcB/P 1. 

7. Kal l860i|...ai&Toiis. ACP 1* omit this clause. 

8. ov...Td tfvofMi. Text. Bee. has (tfi^...rd ^vbixaTo. with KP. 

10. ct Tis cU alx|uiXc»o^v, ft$ alx|MLX«<rCav vira^yii. KBgCP omit 
the second €lt cUx/MKufflouf, Primas. qui captivum duxerit et ipse 
eapietur. Most MSS. of vulgate, and syr., support Text. Bee. ef ns 
olxfMKf^^oj' ffvpdyet cU alxf^kciHrlap inrdyei which is found in Areth. 
1 stops short at et rit aixM" ffwdyei. 

cLiroKTcvft, 8ct. A has dwoKraifOrjiKu alone. W. H. suggest diroKTetvcip 
or droKTeipM ; K reads aTOKreiyeu 

12. iv«»iriov a^kov. Primas. reads in terra ; P by a mistake has 
iviiyirtop for Tnv yrfp koI in the next clause. 

tva irpocrKvvi{<nnKriV. K has trpwrKwa^, i.q. irpoaKweiy. 

rev Oavarov. A omits. 

18. tva Kal irvp iroi j KaroPaCvciv. Bg has koX irup &a ix tov ovpavov 
Kara^ai»€i, 

i2 
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14. vovijoui Aicova. A reads xot^aot eUbvop. K prefixes iccU. 
16. avTtt Sovvai. ACP* read a&rf for a^^. C omits 5ot;»'<u as if 
ry €Ik6vi tov Orfplov were a gloss on airy, 

o<rov. AP read Iva 6<roi. Text. Bee. with 1 Areth. inserts tua 
before dwoiCTavOwruf. 

16. Smo-vv avTQtt xdftayua, 26 and 95 have X&^wri t6 x^P^^fM^ 
airov. The Latin versions have habere, K* has ai>rf for adrocs. 

17. Kol tva. So Text. Beo. Treg. and Weiss with M«ABaP. Laoh. 
and Tisch. omit (and W. H. bracket) koI with K* and 0. 

rh \dpay^, r6 $vo|&a tov Oi|pCov, lij t^v dfuA^v tov ^v^jmitos avrov 

with A?. has t. x» fo^ 6v6jjmtos k,t,\, ; K t6 x« fov $, ^ rb 6pofM 
a&rmi ; B3 t. x« '"• ^' ^» ^' 4 '''61' dpiOfibif rod Oriplov fj K,r,\. 

18. x£^* G 5 11 and Tyc. still preserve the reading older than 
St LrensBUS i^ajcdauu dixa i^. 



Gh. Xn. 18— XIII. 10. The Bbast fbom the Sea. 

18. iordOtpr. Ifcorreot, it would mark the beginning of a new vision, 
just as Dan. viii. 2, x. 4 begins a vision with a statement of where he 
saw it. If we read iaraBijt which was certainly the conmionest reading 
before Andreas, the connexion will be, tibe dragon departed to make 
war and he stood on the sand of the sea waiting for the beast to come 
up to fight his battles. As Tischendorf observes, if chapters xii. and 
xiii. are to be so closely connected, it becomes an unanswerable question, 
where is the dragon^s throne which is given to the beast ; but this ia 
not an unanswerable objection to the best attested reading. 

XTTT. 1. ctSov Ik rtit 6aXiCor(nf|«. Dan. vii. 3. 

K^para S^ica ical Ki^oXdt hnd. The ten horns are from Dan. 
vii 7. But the beast seen by Daniel seems to have only one head, 
V, 20 : and hence some have supposed that this beast is not the same 
as that, but a combination of all Daniel's four — and that the seven 
heads are obtained by adding together the four heads of the leopard 
with the single ones of the other three beasts. But this seems far- 
fetched: it is better to remember (see on iv. 7) that God is not obliged 
always to reveal the same truth under the same image. St John's 
vision was like enough to Daniel's to indicate that it applied to the 
same thing, but it supplied details which Daniel's did not. For one 
thing, comparing this description with xii. 3, we learn that this beast 
has a special likeness to the Devil. 

6v6^ra pXao-^iiCos. Gf. xvii. 8. Divine honours were paid to 
every good or even tolerable emperor after his death, and claimed 
by Gains, Nero and Domitian in tibeir lifetime: both the tribute and 
claim were blasphemous : the claim was put forward more violently 
by Gains, more persistently by Domitian, whom his subjects had to 
call **our Lord and our God," to Ghristian ears a double blasphemy: 
26/3a<rr6f, the official title of all emperors, sounded like a divine name 
"^d was treated as such in Asia, and was therefore blasphemous. 
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It is unoertain whether the plural implies that each head bore more 
blasphemous mimes than one. 

2. T^ Oi|pCov 5 ftSov K.T.X. The fourth beast in Dan. vii. is not 
described as like any ordinary animal: here he is described as com- 
bining the likeness of the other three. We may draw the inference 
mentioned on v, 1, that this beast is not the fonrth, but a combi- 
nation of all fonr : hot on the simpler view the description is not less 
appropriate. The Home of St John's day wag *'like unto" a Greek 
empire, and at the same time embodied elements derived from Babylon 
and from Persia. And if we watch the *' spirit of Antichrist'' that is 
working in our day, we shall see it in the various forms of Hellenic 
aestheticism, of Persian luxury, and of Chaldean scientific necessarian- 
ism. It remains for this spirit to mount tiie imperial throne of Bome, 
when he who now letteth is taken out of the way; 

Kol ISmkcv aikf 6 8pdK»v. It is the Devil's interest and policy 
to disguise his working under the forms of the world : at present, he 
has factually persuaded many to disbelieve in his existence. 

n|v S^vofiiv airofi, Kal rdv 9p6vov avroG, ical l|ovo^av |iry<£Xi|V. For 
S^pa/up and i^owrlcuf see on xil. 10, for dp^op on li. 18. Antichrist, or 
the Antichristian empire, bears just the same relation to the Devil as 
the true Christ to God. 

8. Kal fiiav Ik twv Kc^oXnv. This of course depends upon elBop 
in the first verse; but the ellipse is harsh and most Latin Versions 
repeat vidi. 

«&9 l<r^Y|Uvt]v its Odvarov. Comparing xvii. 8, 10, 11, it has 
been thougnt that this indicates the death of Nero (the reality of 
which is clearly expressed, xvii. 8, though not here) and his expected 
reappearance as Antichrist. See notes on ch. xvii. and Introduction, 
pp. Ixiii., Ixv., Ixvi. 

4. rit 5|iou>s Ttt Bi\pl^ ; A sort of blasphemous parody of sayings 
like Ex. XV. 11; Ps. xxxv. 10, Ixxi. 19, Ixxxix. 8, or of the name 
Michael, which is by interpretation *'Who is like God?" 

6. vT^iMi.... Dan. vii. 8. 

iroiT|oui. This may mean to "spend," so that "to continue" 
(A. v.) will give the right sense : but perhaps rather, as in Dan. viii. 
24, XI. 28, 30, 32, «do" is used absolutely for *<do exploits." 

ffcijvat TcovfpoLKOVTa 8^0. See on xi. 2. 

6. TO^ Iv Tw oipavf <nci|vovirra«. The order as in xii. 12 is more 
like that of ordinary Greek than is usual in this book. The clause 
must be taken in apposition to rifp ax, oAtov, The host of angels are 
God's Tabernacle, as elsewhere His Camp. 

7. Kal I860i|...avro^«. There is considerable authority for the 
omission of this clause : but the omission is no doubt merely accidental 
— it was left out in one or more very early copies, because scribes 
passed from one dause beginning "and there was given unto him" 
to another. For the sense ct Dan. vii. 21 and ch. xi. 7 : the latter 
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proves that " the Saints" (i.e. the holy people of God) are to be under- 
stood as Christians, not as Israelites. 

Iir\ vdouv ^uXi)v koX Xodv Kal yKmwfkv ical lOvos. See y. 9 n. 
The Devil gives to Antichrist what he offered to Christ, St Lake iv. 6. 

8. inlvTfs...oS. The singulars after the plural here are not more 
difficult than the plurals after the singular in St John zvii 2 [24] ; 
1 John V. 16. 

h rf PipXC^ TTJs t»ii« ToO (ipvCov, xxi. 27 : see note on v. 1. 

titird KarapoXiis K^cfiov. Perhaps in Greek, as in English, it is- 
most natural to connect these words with " slain " : and 1 Pet. i. 19, 
20 works out what, on this view, would be the sense. But the similar 
clause xvii. 8 seems to prove that the words are to be taken with 
"written": it is God's purpose of individual election, not of universal 
redemption, that is here dated *'from the foundation of the world." 

9. ct Tis K.T.X. See on ii. 7. 

10. ct ns ctt alxjutXcMrCav, cU atviuiXtMKav vtrd'yci. This is de- 
cidedly the best attested reading ; and, there being no verb expressed 
in the first clause, it is a question what verb is to be supplied. This 
will depend on the sense given to the rest of the sentence, and this on 
the reading adopted there. If the received text be right (it is, more 
literally than in the A.y., "if any will kill with the sword, he mast 
be killed with the sword": cf. St Matt. xxvi. 52), its reading in the 
earlier clause must be accepted as a correct gloss. But there is a 
reading — ^not so well attested, and which might have arisen accident- 
ally — *' if any to be killed by the sword, [he must] '* (one important 
MS. omits this) '*be killed by the sword.'*. Inferior as this reading is 
in external evidence, it is supported by the parallel with Jer. xv. 2, 
xliii. 11. We have therefore the choice between the two versions, 
"If any man [be] for captivity, he goeth into captivity: if any [be] to 
be slain by the sword, he must be slain by the sword," and that of the 
A.V. with the word "leadeth" put in italics: and we shall choose 
between them, according as we think that St John is likelier to have 
had in his mind the text in Jeremiah or our Lord's saying. Perhaps 
the former suits the context best — *'the patience and the faith of the 
saints " is to be shevon in submitting to death or captivity. But the 
other view, that their patience and faith is to be nutained by remem- 
bering the certainty of God's vengeance on their oppressors, is sup- 
ported by the parallel passage, xiv. 12. 

11 — ^16. Teb Bbast fbom thh Land. 

11. dXXo Oi|pCov. Afterwards called the False Prophet, xvi. 13, 
xix. 20, XX. 10. Some think that it is he, rather than the first Beast, 
who is to be identified with St Paul's " Man of Sin," the personal 
Antichrist — the first Beast being the antichristian Empire. But in 
xvii. 11 sqq. it seems plain that the seven-headed Beast, who is 
primarily a polity, at length becomes embodied in a "penon, 

nxa 8^. Perhaps two only, because that is the natural number 
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for a lamb — the only significanoe of the number being, that they are 
not seven or ten. Perhaps there is a reference to Dan. Tiii. 3 : as 
Nero's pride and guilt foreshadowed Antichrist's, so the homage he 
seemed to receive from a representative of the one great rival empire 
may have foreshadowed Antichrist's universal sway. It may be noted 
too, that Tiridates was a Magian who observed the rules of the order 
on the throne. But the meaning of the Vision is not to be gathered 
from the events of the time which not improbably coloured its 
imagery. 

5f&oiA dpv6p.,.c&s SpcCicttv. No doubt the obvious view is right, that 
he looks like Christ and is like Satan. Alford well compares St Matt, 
vii. 15 — ^though the resemblance is in the sense, not the language or 
even the image, so that perhaps there is no conscious reference. 

12. vowc. The sense is, he does all that the Dragon has given the 
Beast power or authority to do. 

IvfiSmov a^r^. The relation of the False Prophet to the Beast is 
nearly the same as that of Aaron to Moses, Ex. iv. 16, vii. 9 sqq., or 
even of a true Prophet to God, 1 Kings xvii. 1. 

To^ Iv avTQ KaroiKovvras. See on v. 6. 

18. Kal irout onf)|fccta (ACYdXa. St Matt. zziv. 24; 2 Thess. ii. 9. 

tva Kol irvp.... The similarity to 1 Kings zviii., 2 Kings i., is best 
explained by ot Luke ix. 54, 55. To reproduce the acts of Elijah now 
shews the spirit, not of the true Christ, but of the false. 

14. vXavf . xix. 20. There is still a reminiscence of St Matt, 
xxiv. 24. 

f tK^va. We cannot tell how, or how literally, this prophecy will 
be fulfilled in the last days: but it is certainly relevant to remember 
how the refusal of worship to the Emperor's image was made the test 
of Christianity in the primitive persecutions — ^perhaps especially by 
humane and reluctant x>ersecutors like Pliny (see his famous letter to 
Trajan), who acted not from fanaticism, but from supposed political 
necessity. And the king-worship of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, — ^the maxim, earlier acted on than avowed, cujus regie ejus 
religio, — shews us the really Antichristian element in the persecutions 
of that age. To the ingenious theory, that the second Beast is the 
Papacy, and ** the image of the first Beast" the mediaeval Empire, it is 
a fatal objection that, though the Popes may be said to have made and 
vivified the "Holy Boman Empire," they certainly did not make the 
world worship it — ^they might more plausibly be charged with making 
it worship them. 

15. I8^6i| avrf Sovvtu. A.y. to avoid the repetition of give trans- 
lates here and above *'he had power." 

irvcv|&a. Not iryeGfjut ^ut^s as in xi. 11, though the sense is practi- 
cally the same, except that there the life is true and blessed, as always 
in St John. 

16. ical irout resumes the construction of v. 14. 
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tva 8«oriv ai^Tott. Is hioffa^ imperaonal as Xiyovav z. 11, ^Xitna^of 
xvi. 15 ? but for airroh we should supply the subject from the previous 
aoousatiyes. 

X<itpaY|ui. Gf. rd (TTlyimra 'Ii^crov, Gal. Ti. 17. The image is, as 
there, tnat of the brand put upon slaves to identify them; pagan 
devotees sometimes received such a brand, marking them as the 
property of their god. In the so-called Third Book of Maccabees 
(which, stupid as it is, has perhaps some historical foundation) we are 
told that Ptolemy PhLlopator oixlered the Jews of Alexandria to be 
branded with an ivy-leaf, the cognisance of Dionysus. One may com- 
pare also the sealing of the servants of Gk>d in chap, vii., and xiv. 1. 

17, 18. Thb Numbbb of the Namb of the Beast. 

17. Kal tva. See crit. note. If koL be retained, the verb depends 
on x(M6( in V. 16; if omitted, the dause marks the purpose of the 

tva |fcijn«...irMXi|oxii. Such disabilities seem to have been actually 
imposed, at least in the Diocletian x>er8ecution, by requiring business 
transactions to be preceded by pagan formulas. 

rdv dpiOii^v Tov 6vo|MiTo$ avTov. In Hebrew and in Greek, letters 
were used for numerals, every letter having its own prox>er significance 
t%B a number. Among the Jews (and to some extent among early 
Christians, espeoixilly heretics) this suggested the possibility of finding 
numbers mystically corresponding to any word: the numerical value 
of all the letters might be added together, and the sum would repre- 
sent the word. This process was called by the Jews Gematria^ a cor- 
ruption of the Greek Geometria, Bidiculous as were many of the 
attempts made to find mystical meanings in the words of Scripture 
by this process, it remains true that a Jew of St John's time would 
probably mean, by ''the number of a name," the number formed by 
Gematria from its letters : and probably the numerous guesses, from 
St Irenseus' time to our own, that have been based on this method 
are so far on the right track. But there are too many that are plausi- 
ble for any one to be probable. There are in fact an indefinite num- 
ber of proper names whose letters will amount to 666 (or 616, see 
below) either in Hebrew or Greek — at least when the names are neither 
Hebrew nor Greek, and so have to be arbitrarily transliterated. 

The attempts which are generally thought of most importance are 
Aareti'os, and Neron (or Nero) Kesar ; the latter has the advantage 
that ^e alternative Hebrew transliterations of his chief titles 
give 666 or 616 as we retain or drop the final n. Both the solution 
Aareivos and the reading 616 are as old as St Irenssus, who criticises 
the latter in a way to suggest that it was already interpreted of Nero. 
He insists that in a Greek book we should expect the name to be con- 
veyed by the numerical value of Greek letters : he speaks of the reading 
616 as due to an * idiotism ' — a mispronunciation such as uneducated 
persons might fall into — an educated Greek would take care of the 
final n. Volter hardly presses his own objection that Edsar ought to 
be written with a Yod between the Eoph and the Samech: and 
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whether Nero were living or dead at the moment of the vietion it was 
equally dangerous to name him plainly. If he were alive it was 
treason against him to say he was the beast, if he were dead it was 
treason against the reigning emperor to say Nero would come back 
from the dead. VQlter's own ingenious solution — Trajanus Hadrianus 
— which gives either 666 or 616 also in Hebrew, canuot stand apart 
from his general theory of the book. If 616 were otherwise probable, 
it could be read of Gaius. (x^dva gives the right number and might 
be referred to Nero as a matricide, for the viper's birth was supposed to 
be fatal to the mother, and the three letters might be arranged as a 
rough outline of a snake. No other name (Genseric, Mohammed, and 
even Napoleon, have been tried with more or less violence) has any 
real chance of being right. Failing Aareofos and Edsar Ner6n, we may 
be pretty certain it will not be discovered till Antichrist appears : and 
then believers will be able to recognise him by this token. 

18. 6 lx»v voQv xlrri^urarw. *'The terms of the challenge serve 
at once to show that the feat proposed is possible, and that it is 
difficult." (Alford.) 

dpi6|ji^ ^p dlvOpcoirov krriv. Comparing 3cxi 17, it appears that 
these words mean ''is reckoned simply by an ordinary human 
method." 

x£^'. The reading x^^ is ancient, but certainly wrong : and it is 
not impossible that the repetition (which must strike every one in 
the wordSf though the Greek figwres do not suggest it like the Arabic) 
of the number 6 is ^significant: it approximates to, but falls short 
of, the sacred 7. Certainly we get no help by referring to 1 Kings x. 
14 — where the number is probably arrived at by calculating that 
Solomon got 2000 talents every three years: of. v, 22. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

1. r6 6voyA avrov ical. Text. Beo. omits these words with P 1. 

YCYpa|fc)Uvov. A has rb 767., 1 And. com. Kai6fi€P0if, 

8. ^tovrnv w9. Tisch. omits u;s with KB^P. 

Kaivijv. K adds xai 17V, rfv being in the first hand above the line. 

Wcnrqif cs. K* has fiiaVf reading A' for A' ; G omits. 

4. o^K l|&oXw9i)o'av. One ms of Primas. reads non inquinaverunt 
veatimenta stuif which is supported by Tert. Hieron. 

dirapxif- K and Primas. read dx' dpxn^' 
Kal T^ dpvCip. t<* has xal iv rf d. 

6. i|rfv8os. Text. Bee. has d6Xos with 1. 

d|M»|iov Ydp cUnv. Lachmann omits yhp with ACP; and Text. 
Bee. adds hubviov rod Opbvw with medisBval vulgate. 

6. he\ Tov$ Ka6T||ji^vovs. Text. Bee. omits ivl with B, and substi- 
tutes KaroiKovvTai ion xad, with A. 1 36 add rot)s icar. after rot>r Kad, 
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7. Xfy«»v. K omits. Text. Beo. has yjkyovra with 1. 

^o^Oi|Tf. Cyp. Primas. add iK^tttif, which must refer to the 
worship of the Beast. 

Kol MXcifftrav. Tisoh. inserts r^v with KB,: 36 and the old Latin 
(Primas.) and many forms of vulgate omit xeU. 

8. ScvT^pot dfycXot. Tisch. has ^77. hedr, with M* and G (deirrepoy) 
and P. M* omits d77eXof and everything from het€t¥ (pr.) to \kytav. 

Tov Ovfiov. 1 96 Tyc. omit. 

TCirdruccv. Tyo. read TiinaKQjf as in rviii. 8 ; t^^ 12 Primas. jriirruiKa.v ; 
the latter copied Tyconias without noticing the difference of text. 

9. a^ht>Cs. A and Primas. read airr^, 
Oi|pCov. A has $wriaa"Hffnov. 

10. Iv rf wn\pUf rqs ^PYI^* ^ ^^ ^"^ '''^^ jrcmifAov rijv dpyfy^, 
fitunvur^irertu. A has fteurayur6'fi<ro¥Tai. 

dTY^wv d^Cttv. A has rCjy irfyiXWf B, and Text. Bee. rCav ayltatf 

14. Kol ctSov. M omits. 

Ka9i(|Mvov ^(ioiov. Text. Beo. has KaBiiiJuepoi 6fioiot with 1 7 49 91. 

vlf . Tisoh. and W. H. read vlbp with MAB,; P has vloO, 1 vl6s. 

f^ov. K* has fx<^irra, K«C ^oy. 

16. lOcpCorOt) iq Yi). Cod. flor. demensus est terranL 

18. I(tjX6cv Ik tov 9vo%a(m|pCov. Primas. omits. Lach. omits 
i^ijXeep with A. 

Ix«»v. Lach. reads 6 Hx^ ^^ ^^' 
^«vj\. Text. Beo. has xpavyi with C. 

19. Ti^v XT)v^v...Tdv yJk^v. 1 has rbv \riy6v. Text. Beo. has r^ 
/Liey dXi^v with K. 

ao. ItwOiv. Text. Bee. has ^^w with M 1. 



Ch. XIV. 1 — B. The Lamb upon Mount Sioh. 

1. r6 dpvCov. Of coarse the same as in chap. v. 

iirl t6 ^pos Suiv. Probably the earthly one — ^the heavenly Jeru- 
salem of chap. xxi. has not yet appeared. And in xi. 7, 8 we had an 
intimation that the Seer's gaze was now directed to Jerusalem: 
Babylon, thoagh mentioned in v. 8, is not seen till chap. xvii. 

licaT^v Tio-cnpdKOVTa rlo*<rape8 X'^*^'^^* ^^* "^ ^* 

t6 Svofia a^koO Kal t6 ^vofia toO irarods a^roO. Notice that it 
is assumed as understood that the Lamo is the Son of God. See 
notes on iii. 12, vii. 3. 

2. «« ^tnrf[V iSdTwv itoXXmv. This marks the volume of the 
sound. 

PpovTi|s |MY(&Xi|s. This marks its loudness. 
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&% KiOopttSttv KtOopit^vrwv. This marks that it was artioulate and 
sweet : the narpers sing as they play. 

8. f 8ov<riv <&s ^^^* ^^ ^^ ^^ perhaps mechanically inserted 
from the former clauses, it is not found in v. 9. Naturally we should 
suppose the subject of f8ov<riv to be the harpers whom St John seems 
to hear without seeing: yet how can they be angels when we are 
told that only the ransomed of earth can learn the new song? If 
the hundred forty and four thousand are heard singing the new 
song in heaven and seen drawn up in battle array on Mount Sion (on 
the ruins of the holy city? see on xii. 1 — 6), the vision at this pomt 
becomes very like a dream. 

4. vopOlvoi. The first instance of the use of the word as a mas. 
online substantive. It was adopted in ecclesiastical language, and 
applied e.g. to St John himself. It is best to understand the word 
literally. St Matt. zix. 12; 1 Cor. vii. prove, on any fair interpre- 
tation, that a devout and unselfish celibacy gives special means for 
serving God, and so we need not be surprised to learn here that it 
has a special reward from Him. No disparagement of holy matrimony 
is implied. Marriage is lowered by the Fall from what God meant 
it to be (Gen. iii. 16), and so, like other things which God made 
very good, has its own evils and dangers; but it does not follow that 
it is here conceived as in any sense defilement — they who are virgins 
a fortiori are "not defiled with women." It is noticeable that we 
owe to the two celibate Apostles the highest consecration of marriage, 
see Eph. v. 23 — 88, and the last two chapters of this book. 

dvopx^* ^^B seems to imply, as is required by the view that 
''virgins" strictly speaking are meant, that the 144,000 do not 
represent the whole number of the Elect, but a specially sanctified 
number from among them. See on vii. 4. 

5. d|M»|M>i ydp cUriv. Here, if ykp be retained, the argument, as 
in V. 4, is that the higher degree of perfection includes and guarantees 
the lower: if yap be omitted, Afuafiol elauf would be the inference from 
their perfect truth, not a proof of it. Gt St James iii. 2. 

6, 7. The Anobl with the Evbblastino Gospel. 

6. AXXov dyycXov. Different from the many mentioned before, 
perhaps especially distinguished from the one who appears in ch. z., 
but see v. 17, zviii. 1, where such a reference is hardly possible. 

Iv |MO'ovpain)|iari. See on viii. 18. 

ctSayy^Xiov oU^iov. It is true that these words have not the arti- 
cle, but neither has ''[the] Gospel of God'' in Bom. i 1. Even if, 
therefore, the grammatical usage of this book were more regular tiian 
it is, it would be needless to translate "an eternal piece of good news," 
in which, moreover, it would be hard to find a sense for the epithet. 
No doubt "gospel" is used in its constant N.T. sense; and the gospel 
is called "everlasting," as declaring the eternal truth of Gk>d. The 
preaching of the Gospel here stands in the same relation to God's 
Judgement as in St Matt. xxiv. 14. But notice, that the name is 
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applied to the %D}uiU tnith of God, not to what was revealed by 
Glurist only : for the sabstanoe of the angel's message is pure natural 
theism. Hence some infer a distinction between the "Gtonpel of 
the Kingdom'* preached to Israel dnring a limited '*Day of Visi- 
tation," and the '* Everlasting Gospel" proclaimed to idl nations 
till the end of the world. 

cvaYyc\Co«i. See on z. 7. 

Iirl TO^ Ka0i)iUv<ivs firi riis y^s. The phrase is only found here 
and is snggested by the picture of men sitting on the ground while 
the angel flies overhead. 

7. Xfywv. See on iv. 1. 

8^c a^^ 86£av. See on zi. IS. 

Sri ^XOcv 1^ fipa rj{s KpCo-cws avroO is not at variance with cUtbriov : 
the Gospel is to be preached (<as rijt frvvreKeias toO alwvot, 

6dXa(nrav might easily have had the article, which would be less 
natural with ir^ds ^Bdruv : of. viii. 8, 10, zvi. 3, 4. 

8 — U. Angels of Wabnino. 

8. Ivforfv lirc<rfy. Is. zxi. 9. 

BapvXMV i) luydXt), as in zvii. 5. See also zviii. 10, 18 and 21 
where we have ** Babylon the great city," *^the great city" (meaning 
Babylon), and *Hhe great city Babylon." The omission of city here 
makes the presumption less that ''the great city" of zi 8, zvi. 19 is 
the same. 

Ik roQ oCvov roO 9v|M>d rrjs iropvcCas. If the text be right, and if 
it be impossible to regard 6vfiov as representing the Hebrew word 
translated "provocation," 2 Kings zziii. 26, there is a blending 
of two views. Babylon makes the nations drink of the cup of her 
fornication; and she is made, and they are made with her (at first 
perhaps by her^, to drink of the cup of GKxl's wrath: v. 10, zvi. 19. 
En zviii. 6 as m Jer. li. 7, from which the image is taken, there is, 
as probably here, a combination of the two. 

10. Kal avT^s. He, like Babylon; his fear of the Beast will not 
excuse him. 

irCcrat Ik rov otvov roi) 9v|m>{} roO OcoO. Ps. Izzv. 8 (9) ; Is. li. 17, 
22 ; Jer. zzv. 15 sqq. 

KCKcpouTfblvov dKpdrov. Lit. *'mized unmized": there is prob. 
nothing meant but the sense of the A.y. "poured out unmixed," 
the "pouring out" of wine being usually a process of "mixing." 
But the paradozical form of expression comes from the LXX. of Ps. 
Ixzv. 8, where the word "red" (or perhaps "foaming," "fiery") is 
translated by "unmixed," proving that St John knows and uses the 
LXX. version, though not exclusively dependent on it. 

Iv irvpl KoX Oc^i. Probably the preposition has the same Hebraistic 
sense as in phrases like iv tMLxoUfyg, ip ry f>ofiipal^ ; though the ordinary 
Greek sense would be possible here. See xix. 20, xx. 15, xxi. 8. 
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lv«Striov...dpvCov. Only one translation of these words is possible: 
they prove that the holy angels, and the Lamb Himself, acquiesce 
or something more in l^e justice and necessity^of God's awful judge- 
ments. This being so, we dare not give weight to sentimental or 
a pruyri arguments against their possibility, though to our present 
faculties God's ftiture treatment of sin may be as hard to reconcile 
with His known attributes as His permission of its origin in the past. 
We axe forced to pass over the one difficulty: faith and humility will 
pass over the other. 

12. cS8c 1) viro|&ovi) rwv d,y(Mv krrCv. See ziii. 10 and end of note 
there. Knowing the terrors of tiie Lord they endure the terrors of 
the Beast. 

ol nipoQvTcs. For the nom. see on ii. 13, 20. 

18 — 80. Blessing on thb Faithful Dead, and the Habvest 
AND THE Vintage of the Eabth. 

18. Ypdi|fov. See on z. 4. 

fiaKopiOi ol vfKpoC. Two questions arise as to this verse, though 
its touching associations make us unwilling to raise questions about 
it. What is its relevance here ? and why are the holy dead blessed 
**/rowi henceforth"? — ^i.e. probably, from the time foreshadowed by 
the last part of the Vision. One answer to both probably is suggested 
by the reference to Is. Ivii. 1, 2, that in those days a holy death will be 
the only escape from persecution and temptation, which *'ii it were 
possible should seduce even the Elect." Not only "for the Elect's 
sake the days shall be shortened,'' but even before they end, one and 
another of the Elect will be delivered from them. Even now it is 
a matter of thanksgiving when a Christian is delivered by death 
" from the miseries of this wretched world, from the body of death, 
and from all temptation," and much more then, when temptation is 
so much sorer that no Saint can dare wish to abide in the flesh. 
This seems better than supposing that the special blessedness of the 
dead of those days consists only in the interval being shorter before 
their <' perfect consummation and bliss." At the same time it is 
probably intended that the faithful dead are ^'henceforth " more per- 
fectly blessed than those who fell asleep before the Advocate had been 
taken up and the Accuser cast down. 

vol' X/fyci r6 irvcOua. The Spirit in the Church and in the Seer 
bears witness to the Voice from Heaven. 

tva dvavaifo-ovrai. They die in order to their rest. For the 
ellipse, cf. St Joh. i. 8, xiii. 18; 1 Joh. ii 19. The future expresses 
that their rest is the sure result as well as the providential end of 
their d3ring. 

Ik rm k^w a^ov. They rest from their labours, not from their 
works; for these are their treasure in heaven. The distinction between 
KOTOL and ipya is almost in the manner of the Fourth Gospel, cf. 
Intr. p. xxzviii. On the whole verse cf. Matt. xi. 28, AeOre irpos fie 
vajrres ol Koiriwn-€S..,Kay(a wavaAata vfias. 
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T«l Y<^ ^t^ aMtv dKoXovOci yjn^ avntv. For their works follow 
with them: there is therefore hardly any resemblance to 1 Tim. v. 
24, 25. The meaning of the fMissage is much the same as 1 Thess. iv. 
15 — we are not to think of the holy dead as if they missed (and as if 
the dead of the last days only just missed) the glories of the Lord's 
coming : for they and their good works are kept by Him safe against 
that day, ready to share in its glories. 

14 — ^20. There are two difficulties in these verses : one is, are they 
a vision of the Last Judgement ? the other, is the Beaper Christ the 
Lord? The first is not the hardest : if we suppose the visions to have 
been seen at intervals, it would disappear altogether, for it is clear 
that if so, chaps, ziii. , xiv. if not zii. — ziv., are a whole in themselves, 
of which XV. 2—4 are the epilogue : even if chaps, iv. — ^xzii. are the 
record of a single ecstasy, it would still be true that each of its stages 
seems to close with a g^Jmpse of the end, which afterwards is more 
fully revealed (see on vi. 12 and parallels). Apart from this, the order 
in which the visions succeed each other, though doubtless always 
significant, cannot be pressed as marking in all oases the chronological 
succession of the events foreshown, xi 7 in some sense anticipates 
the events of chap, xiii., while chap. xii. goes back to events earlier, 
probably, than any others indicated in the book. In this chapter 
itself we have in t7. 8 an anticipation of chap, xviii. We need not 
therefore hesitate to suppose that here we have an anticipation of 
chap. zz. And a vision of the Last Judgement might be fitly inter- 
posed here to encourage **the patience of the Saints" that is to be so 
sorely tried. But if the Harvest here too is the End of the World, must 
not the Beaper be Christ? He is seen sitting on a cloud: is it not He 
Who comes with the clouds, i. 7? He is like a Son of Man: is it not 
He Who in the same likeness walks in the midst of the Seven Golden 
Candlesticks? It is no difficulty that He waits for God's word to 
thrust in the sickle : so far Alford's reference to Acts i. 7 is relevant, 
see also St John v. 19, 30 ; but this does not meet the difficulty that 
the word is sent to Him by an Angel out of the unseen depths of the 
heavenly temple. Not to quote the parable of the tares, where the 
Son of Man Himself sends forth His Angels to reap, how are we to 
harmonise such a representation with the homage paid by the Angels 
to the Lamb, Who has prevailed to open the Book with the Seven 
Seals, on which they are not able so much as to look? Then again, if 
the Beaper be Christ, what of the Angel with the sickle who gathers 
the clusters of the vine of earth, and casts them into a winepress that, 
it seems, a multitude of horsemen tread? The Bider of the White 
Horse, in chap, ziz., has trodden the winepress alone on earth: that 
is why He rides in blood-dipt raiment at the head of the white- 
robed armies of heaven. Tyconius seems to have turned the 
difficulty by applying his rule that what is said of Christ may be 
understood of His Body the Church, which may certainly be enlight- 
ened by angels in her office of judging the world. If so, the figure 
of the Son of Man would come bad^ to its primary sense in Daniel, 
where it certainly symbolises the whole body of the Saints of the 
Most High. If this be unsatisfactory, we must choose between putting 
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on the words, "one like nnto the (or * a,' see on i. 13) Son of Man," 
the gloss "An Angel in the likeness of the Messiah" (which in view of 
w. 17 — 20 is not impossible, thoagh difficult), and supposing that the 
Seer is reproducing in some measure the language of Jewish apoca- 
lypses without being led to supply their shortcomings. In the former 
case we should also have to suppose that one of God's typical and 
anticipatory judgements is described in terms suitable to the last. 
Then it might be possible that the Heaping was suggested by the first 
stage of the Jewish War, and the Vintage by the second and more 
terrible, of which the scene was Jerusalem : as Nero, seen spiritually, 
bore the likeness of the Beast, Vespasian, or ''his angel," may have 
borne the likeness of a son of man. 

14. ctSov, Kal ISov. The first accounts for the accusative KaBrjfjLevojff 
the second for the nominative ye^Ai?. 

fyj»v. Here, as often, a participle seems to take the place of a 
finite verb. 

irrl^vov xpwoiiv. There is no other instance of a crowned Angel 
in this book; for the Bider on the White Horse in chap. vi. is pro- 
bably the spiritual form of an earthly conqueror. . 

Sp^iravov 6f;6, The image of the harvest, combined with that of the 
vintage, is from Joel iii 13. See however St Matt. xiii. 36 sqq. 

lA. ^[XXos dvYcXos. It is probably not relevant to argue that in 
classical Greek tnis would not necessarily imply that the previously 
named Person is an Angel, even if ''another" is meant to distinguish 
the Angel from him. But comparing v, 6, it appears that the angel 
may be called "another" simply to distinguish him from those of 
w, 6, 8, 9 : and then no decisive inference can be drawn as to the 
figure of V. 14. 

Ik toO vooO. See xi. 19 and note on iv. 6. 

«^|ii|fov. Lit. "send," cf. airo<rrAX6i, St Mark iv. 29. It may be 
implied here, as it probably w in St Mark, that the Son of Man does 
not reap Himself, cf. St Matt. zxiv. 81. See on the next verse. 

l^p<Cv6i|. Lit. "is dried," hence B.V. "is over-Tipe" :— possibly a 
more literal translation than St Mark's account of our Lord's words 
in the parable, to which there is probably a reference. 

16. IpaXfv. Lit. "cast": but the word is used in much milder 
senses, e.g. of the Lord "putting" His fingers in the deaf man's ears, 
St Mark vii. 33. The A.V. rendering "thrust" can therefore be 
defended: but it is also possible that He Who sat on the cloud threw 
down the sickle, for others (unnamed angels) to reap with. 

lOcpuHhi) i{ yn. Comparing the parables in SS. Matthew and Mark 
there is httle doubt that the gathering the harvest indicates or in- 
cludes the gathering of the Elect. In Jer. li. 33, it is true, the image 
of harvest is used of the time of God's vengeance, and so Joel iii. 13, 
where, as here, it is combined with that of the vintage. But it would 
be pointless to have i^e two images successively worked out, if they 
meant exactly the same : while the vengeance of the other image is 
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clearly defined in w. 19, 20, and there is nothing (like the threshing 
of Jer., l.c.) to indicate it here. 

17. dXXos dyycXos. It is a possible view that he gathers the grapes 
for the Beaper to tread. 

18. Ix«v i^pvaiav hr\ roO irvp6$. See orit. note. The rendering of 
A.y. *' which had power over fire'* leads us to understand an elemental 
Angel, like "the Angel of the Waters" in zvi. 5. This is not impos- 
sible: the word '*fire" has the article, but in Greek **the element of 
fire" would be naturally so expressed. It may therefore be that *' the 
Angel of Fire" is made to invoke the judgement on the wicked which 
will be executed by fire. But it is easiest to understand that this 
is the Angel "who had power over the fire" on the Altar — ^perhaps 
therefore the Angel whom we have already heard of, viii. 3---5, l£e 
rather that an angel with this title is found in Babbinical literature. 

irl|i4n>v. See on v. 15: here it can hardly mean that the Angel Is 
to ooDunit his sickle to others. 

19. (paXcv. <*Cast" as in v. 16; but here the Angel himself 
plainly gathers as well, he does not merely supply the instrument for 
gathering. 

Ti^v Xtiv6v...T6v filyav. Is. Ixiii. 2, 3; Lam. i 18. The masculine 
is probably most simply explained by a reminiscence of the LXX. 
Gen. XXX. 88, 41. Tyconius thought that *'the mighty" was cast into 
the winepress. Weiss holds that God's great wrath is itself the wine- 
press. 

20. Ti{s ir6Xcc»8. Probably Jerusalem, see on v, 1. 

at|ia. Is. Ixiii. 8. 

&YpK TMv xiii'^^vcvv Twv timwv. Literally, "even unto the bridles of 
the horses " — though no horses are mentioned in the context. Probably 
the A.y. rendering "even unto the horse bridles," which implies that 
the words are meant as a mere measure, that any horseman riding 
there finds his horse bridle-deep in blood, is right: but some think 
of the horsemen of God's avenging army in xix. 14. There can hardly 
be a reference to the horses of chap. vi. or of ix. 17. 

dir6, i.e. at a distance of: the oonstruction is common in late 
Greek, e.g. Diodorus and Plutarch, but only found in the New 
Testament here, and in the fourth Gospel, xi. 18, xxi. 8. 

oToSCow x^^v Itoxoo-Cttv. 200 Boman miles, or about 188 English. 
It is hardly likely that it is meant that the blood covered a space of 
40 furlongs square — ^more probably, that it extended 1600 (or perhaps 
800) in every direction from the city, or perhaps the river of blood 
flows to that distance. It has been imagined that the distance 
specified stands for the length of Palestine, which is estimated by 
St Jerome at 160 Boman miles, by modem surveys at about 140 
English. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

2. ki Tov Oi|pCov KoX Ik rrfs cIk^vos avrov. B, reads iK r^s eUbvoi 
KoX iK rod Briplov airrov. Text. Beo. adds koX 4k rod xo^y/Mrot a^roD 
with 1. 

Kal Ik tov apiO|iov tov ^v^|iaTos avrov. Primas. and ood. flor. 
omit. [Oyp. ] Test, iii. 20 has victoret bestiae et imaginis et numenu 
nonUnis egtts cxliiii stantet &o. 

8. TOV lOvwv. ((*C have alibyuv. Text. Bee. has iyloiVt a retrans- 
lation of a misread oompendinm sctorum for tclorum. 
4. So>ios. B2 reads £7101. 
irdvTa Ta f9vT|. B, reads rdyrcs, 

tn Ta 8iK(u«»|iaTa mv l^vcp«SOi|otiv. M reads Sri Sucau&fA, aniirtcy 
cov i<f>ay, 

6. X£vov KaOapov. So Text. Bee., Tisch. and Weiss with P ; Lach. 
Treg. W. H. (text) read XlBoy KaBapbp with AG am. fa.; M Primas. 
cod. flor. have Kudapoit^ Xufovs. W. H. suggest "Kivow with B^. 

7. Cv Ik. (< 1 omit h. 

hrrd ^uiXat* (^ fa. omit iirrd. 



Chaps. XV. XVI. The Seven Vials. 

1. oCXXo oi||Utov. Besides those of xiL 1, 3. Here preparation is 
made (as in viu. 2) for another sevenfold series of visions. Some have 
attempted to see a sevenfold series in the three preceding chapters — ^its 
elements being the successively appearing figures of the Woman, the 
Dragon, the Man Child, Michael, the Beast, the False Prophet, and 
the Lamb. But this seems rather far-fetched : at any rate, it is not 
likely to have been consciously present to St John*s mind. 

irXtryds iirrcl tcIs lo^<&Tas. Literally "seven plagues, the last," the 
fact that "in them is filled up [or rather '^fulfilled, finished"] the 
wrath of God" is given as iiie reason why these plagues are the 
last. 

2 — 4. The Tbittmph 07 the Victors oveb the Beast. 

It seems that here we have a vision of what follows the judgement 
on the Beast and Babylon, announced in chap. xiv. 8 — 11 ; as in chap, 
vii. 9 — 17 we have a vision of what follows the Great Tribulation 
announced, but only announced, at the end of chap. vi. 

2. 6<iXaovav i^aXCynv uciuvfiiviiv wpC. Probably describes an 
optical appearance mucn like that of xxi. 18, 21. It gives no reason 
for doubting that this is the same sea of glass as in iv. 6: it is not tiU 
now that the Seer's attention is specially directed to it, and he now 
describes it in more detail than before. 

BEVELATIOr v 
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Toi^s vucovras Ik. Cf. 6 vikuv in chaps, ii iii. Lit. '*them that 
overcome from/' B. V. *'oome victorious from,** the victors (the present, 
like ol TTpoffKwouFTes *'the worshippers*' ziv. 11, rather excludes than 
marks time) have fought their way dear of all those dangers and 
temptations. 

iirl Ti)v OdLXaovav. Perhaps literally, for " a sea of glass" would of 
course be a solid support; or if i|ot, they might walk upon the sea 
like their Lord, sustained by faith. But perhaps no more is meant 
than when we speak of a town lying **on the sea" : this is supported 
by the fact that Israel sung the song of Moses on the shore, after their 
passage. And the preposition, though naturally translated ''on," 
is the same as in the plurase "stand at the door" in iii. 20. 

KiOapos. As V. 8, ziv. 2 : though the harpers here are not the same 
as in tne first place, and perhaps not as in the second. 

8. T11V tf^v Mc»v<r4«»s. Ex. xv. — the song of God's redeemed 
people, aelivered from their enemies, and confident of coming, but not 
come yet, ** unto the rest and to the inheritance which the Lord their 
God doth give unto them." There is probably no allusion to their 
coming from the **Bed Sea" of martyrdom: that is a pretty conceit, 
but below the dignity of prophecy. 

Tov SovXov Tov 6fov. Ex. xiv. 31 is particularly referred to ; but 
also in Num. xii. 7; Josh. i. 1, 2, 7, 13, 15, xxii. 5; Ps. cv. 26 ''the 
servant of the Lord" is used as a special honourable title of Moses : 
cf. Heb. iii. 5. 

Ti)v ^p3i)v TOV ofivCov. For the Lamb has redeemed them, as Moses 
redeemed Israel. " The song of the Lamb " is not a different song 
from *'the song of Moses," but the same interpreted in a higher sense : 
well illustrated by the Christian use of Ps. cxiv., and the other Pass- 
over Psalms, in our Easter services. 

MrydXa xal Oav|uurn£. There may be references to Ps. oxi. 2, 
cxxxiz. 14, cxlv. 17 : but this psalm rather continues the spirit of those 
than combines their words. It is noticeable that this song, almost 
alone of those occurring in this book, has the parallelism or quasi- 
metrical structure of Hebrew poetry. 

6 pao>iXc^s rwv lOvwv. See crit. note. The thought is the same as 
in chap. xi. 15, 17. God, Who of old sanctified to Himself a peculiar 
people, has now taken the heathen also for His heritage. The ex- 
pression here and in the following clause (which fixes Ihe sense and 
the text) is taken from Jer. x. 7. 

4. This verse proves that w. 2 — 4 are originally rather the epilogue 
te chap. xiv. than part of the introduction to chap. xvi. There we 
are told again and again that the seven last plagues only lead to 
blasphemy, here the victors exult in a judgement which convinces all. 
See Bom. iii. 19 ; Phil. ii. 11 ; Ex. vii. 3, and viii. 15 <fec. It is bettor 
with Westcott and Hort to put the note of interrogation after 6<nos : 
the connexion is. Who dares withhold his worship from the one 
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righteous God? Who can withhold it when every nation is subdued 
to His worship by the manifestation of His Almighty Power in right- 
eous acts ? 

€o%et. Not the same word (&ym) as is applied to God in iv. 8 &c., 
but ordinarily used of human piety or holiness — and in that sense 
applied to our Lord, in His human character, in Heb. vii 26. It is 
only used of God here and in xvi. 5 (the true text): in both places 
the sense is that Gk>d is ''justified in His saying and clear when He 
is judged." Here it may also be meant that in this none of the gods 
is like unto Him, cf. Ps. Izzzii. 1. 

trcCvra rd I9in| ^(ovo-tv. Ps. Ixxxyi. 9; Is. Izyi. 23. 

8fcKau»|iaTa. Bighteous acts, as in zix. 8. The word only occurs 
four times besides in the plural in the New Testament: Bom. ii. 26 
and in a slightly different sense Luke i. 6, Heb. is. 1, 10. 

6 — 8. Ths Preparation for thb Last Plagues. 

Here the description of the vision announced in v. 1 begins, though 
the Seer still anticipates, see on t7. 6: for the relation of vv, 1 and 5, 
see on zii. 14. 

6. iSveCyi]. No translation seems to connect ijpolyrf directly with iu 
rf o^poufipy and the connexion is less in the style of the Book than the 
ordinary connexion 6 vaj^n i» rtf o6pcaf$, though the former might be 
supported here by the parallel in the next verse i^\6oy..jK toO yam), 

6 va3s rfjs o>Ki|VTJs rov lu&prvpCov 4v rf o^lfmvf . For 6 ya^ see xi. 19; 

for rifs <rK7jy^s rod /Mprvpiou the one New Testament parallel is Acts vii. 
44; cf. Ex. xxvii 21; Num. i. 50 <feo. It is not clear whether we are 
to translate the temple of the heavenly tabernacle, or the heavenly 
temple of the tabernacle. To say that the holy place of the heavenly 
tabernacle is opened, is to say no more than tiiat the heavenly taber- 
nacle is opened. Possibly, as we are told that not only the Ark, but 
the Tabernacle which Moses made according to the pattern shewed 
unto him in the Mount, was brought up into Solomon's Temple, it 
may be meant here that the heavenly Temple contains the archetype 
of the earthly tabernacle. In any case the Tabernacle is mentioned 
because its origin was more directily divine than that of the Temple. 
Compare 1 Ghron. xxviii. 19 ; Ex. xxv. 40, xxvi. 30. 

6. o( Ixorrcs. The phrase describes their office: we see in the 
next verse that they did not come out having them. 

4v8€8v)&lvoi XCvov KoOapdv Xa|iirp6v. See crit. note for the evidence 
for \l6oy. If this strange reading be right, the nearest parallel is 
Ezek. xxviii. 13 — where comparing the next two verses, it seems as 
though the human '*king of Tyrns" were identified with a fallen 
Angel, perhaps the patron of the city. Therefore these holy Angels 
may be here described as clothed in glory like his before his fall. In 
choosing between the alternative readings, little weight is due to the 
fact that in other Gre^ prose \tyov means flax, not linen, less to the 

k2 
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probability that most writers would have preferred the plural to the 
singular. It may have a little weight that white linen, xix. 8, is itself 
a splendid dress, and that golden girdles would be more in place on 
it than on robes jewelled all over. On the other hand, everywhere 
else in this Book Unen is /Si^trertroy. 

ircpl rot (m(Oi|. As in i. 18, where see note. 

7. ^uiXos. See on v. 8. 

8. Katrvov. Is. vi. 4. 

ovS«ls IS^varo. Ex. xl. 85 ; 1 Kings vuL 11. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

2. KaK^v Kal irovi|pov. M* irovrjpbv koI KaK6y, A omits ira«r6r. 

3. 6 8cvT^>os. Text. Beo. adds dyyeXos here and throughout. 
Here it is supported by Bj and most cursives, at 4 by 1, at 8 by (< 1, 
at 10 by 1 And. cop. arm., at 12 by And. cop. arm. old Lat. 
and cursives, at 17 by ^1 And. cop. arm. old Latin. 

|o>TJs is omitted by Primas. Text. Beo. has ^Qtra with MB^P 1. 

5. dyyAov. Primas. angelog or angelorum, 

6 So-ios. So Tisch. [W. H.] and Weiss with ^(P ; Laoh. and Treg. 
omit 6 with AB^G; cop. 8eth. omit both words. Text. Bee. reads 
with 1 and Primas. Kal 6 6<rios. 

6. atfMi. Tisch. reads aifiara with M, a Hebraism. 

^Swicas. So Text. Beo. and Tisch., Treg. and W. H. (marg.) with 
fc^BaP; Lach., Treg., W. H. (text) and Weiss read d^dtaxas with AC. 

irciv with A, G (iriy). Text. Bee. reads irieof with all othcir MSS. 

6iioi clfTiv. M has 6r€p A^ioi eltriv, am. ut digni sunt. 

7. Tov OvcTi. Bj 1 read ^k toO 6., 86 ifxav^u iK rod B. Primas. has 
aliam vocem dicentenit am. alterum dicensy a mistake for (?) altare 
dicem. Vg. has alterum ab dUari dicentem which explains Text. Bee. 

dXXoV iK TOV Ov, 

9. t6 5vo|ia. A reads ivtbrtov. 

11. Primas. omits; Beatus quotes as follows (?from Tyc.) et 
eomedehant linguas suas a doloribus suU, blasphemantes ex ira Dei, et 
paenitentiam non egerunt. 

Ik TMv ir6vc»v avrov Kal Ik twv IXkmv avTwv. M omits the second 
half of the clause. Gop. reads et per opera sua. 

Ik tov IpYMV a^ov. K omits. 

12. T»v PoohX^wv. Tyc? (ap. Aug. Ap.) omits ^curCKiiov and 
translates eorum. Primas. and Gommodian read venienti regi. 

IS. ctSov. K reads iM-n. 

lK...8pdKovTos, Kal...6T)pCov. G omits the first clause, K* both. 
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14. 8ai|tovC«»v. Text. Beo. reads iaxfi^viav with 1 and And. ? 
d iKiropcvcTov. Text. Beo. reads iKirope^euBcu with (<* 1*. 

15. ipixfifuki. l^* Primas. read ipx«rai. 

17. Ik tov voov, dv6 tov 0p6vov. K has ix roO vaoO rov BcoO. 
Text. Beo. with 63 ivo rov i^aoO rod oipavod ivb rod 6p6»ov. 

18. dUrrpairal xal ^wval xal ppovrcU. Text. Bee. reads ifxav. koI 
Pp. Kol d<rr. with 1; K* reads fip, koX iar, Kcd 0. koX /3p. ; B, omits 

(Tfurit^s l^lvfiTo. B| and Primas. omit iyivero, Primas. has for 
iy^€To.,.o&na fiiyat et signa magna, 

dv6p4»iro$ hfivtro. Text. Bee. ol (Lvdpwiroi iyiuovro with 1. MB, 
&tf0p<awoi iyivovTo, 

21. i) irXTj^ii avrris. Vg. omits these words. Bj omits oArTp, 



Ch. XVI. 1, a. Thb Fibst Vial. 

1. ^yijs |&cydXi|s. It is not expressly said that the voice is 
the voice of God: it speaks of Him in the third person, of. Gen. 
xxii. 16. Perhaps the Seer intends us to notice the pure inaccessible 
spirituality of the Godhead. Gf. St John v. 27. 

els Ti\v yr\v. Lit., **into the earth," here and in the next verse. 
Here *'the earth" seems to mean the lower world generally, there the 
dry land only. 

2. dirJjXOcv. Lit. "went away/' from the Angels* place in Heaven 
before the Temple to the edge or "window" whence they can look 
down upon the earth. 

IXko« Kaxdv Kol irovT)p6v. The plagues that accompany these 
vials have a dose analogy to those of the trumpets in ch. viii. sqq., 
and, like them, have some to the plagues of Egypt : here of. Ex. ix. 9. 
The epithets need not mean more tiban "bad and evil." "Noisome 
and grievous " A.Y. points out the distinction if one is intended. 

Toi^s Kx^^'^^s* ^^^ refers back to the previous vision, xiv. 9 — 11, 
as in ix. 4 we have a reference to the previous vision, vii. 3. 

8. The Second Viaii. 

8. & ScvTcpos, without ^776X0^, as in 4, 8, 10, 12, 17. This is a 
contrast to the vision of the Trumpets. 

at|ia «&s vcKpov. Lit., "blood as it were of a dead man,*' and so 
more foul and horrible. See Ex. vii. 17 sqq., esp. 21. Compare in 
this Book ch. viii. 8 ; but here the plague has a wider reach. 

i^uxt] Imi)S. Cf. d Ix^t yffvxriv (unjst Gen. i. 30. 
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4—7. The Thibd ViUi. 

4. As Toi^s voTOfMi^ Kftl rets viiydls twv vSdrwv, viii. 10, see on 
xiv. 7. 

6. To9 dyy^Skov tiiv vSdCrMv. Here at least there is no qaestion 
(see on vii. 1, xiv. 18) that we have an elemental Angel; see Exo. I. 

h <8v Kal6 ^v. Without 6 hpxfutxvw, as in xi. 17. A.y. '* Which art 
and wast and, shalt be" a noteworthy translator*8 error. 

6 8o*iofi, see on xt. 4. If the article be inserted we have two 
Divine Names, the Eternal, the Holy; if it be omitted we have an 
interesting parallelism : 

Bighteons art Thou the Eternal, 
Holy for this Thy judgement. 

Perhaps the latter gives the preferable sense: it is certainly sup- 
ported by tiie best MSS., though we have none good enough to 
decide whether a letter has been left out or doubled by mistake. 

6. at|Aa 6,yC»v koX irpo^v|Twv. See xi. 18, xviii. 20, 24. 

irctv. See crit. note. This form is also found in St John iv. 7, 9. 
The infinitive being in the aorist would make the perfect indicative 
strange. 

d{ioC clo-iv. Contrast iii. 4; compare xiv. 5 for asyndeton. 

7. roO Bwnnm\pCov. There is no angel (xv. 8) to speak from the 
altar, as perhaps in ix. 13 (cf. xiv. 18): the altar itself can bear 
witness (vi. 9) to the righteous blood shed upon earth, and so say 
Amen to God's vengeance against the persecutors. 

KoC. i. 7, xiv. 18. 

8, 9. Thb Fourth Vial. 

8. Iirl Tov i|Xiov. The three first vials are poured out els, the last 
four ^irl. The change may be intentional to mark the distinction 
between the two groups of plagues (in the Vision of the Trumpets 
the second group of the three Woes was the smallest as well as the 
severest) : there is no other obvious reason for writing els t^v BdXaa- 
ffcaf...M. rbv iipa, though in 8, 10, and even 12, ivl may seem more 
appropriate as marking the stricken object, while elt marks the 
receptive medium. 

I860n airy KavfiarCirai. Cf. viii. 12 (the fourth trumpet) ; but there 
the lignt of the sun is diminished, here his heat is increased. It 
is barely possible with Bengel to explain a^f of the Angel. 

9. IpXao^ffcTjouv.- Contrast xv. 4. Tlus, which marks a new 
and intenser stage of suffering, is henceforth repeated after every vial 
but the sixth, which describes preparations for active rebellion. 

ToO Ixovrot. Must refer to God : it would be yet more forced to 
interpret it (with Winer?) " they blasphemed the name of the Gk>d of 
(the angel) who had power Ao.,** than to interpret adrt^ of the An^el, 
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^v l|ovo-{av. Here, as in St Luke zii. 5, Bom. ix. 21, it is im- 
possible to find any trace of the common sense of a committed 
authority. Probably also in St Matt. Tii. 29, St Mark i. 22, St 
Luke iv. 82, the contoist is between the inherent independent authority 
of Christ, and those who sat in Moses' seat and had the best right 
to be believed when they were content to quote their predecessors. 

ov |&cTcv6t|auv Soiyvat avrtp 86{«v. Contrast zi. 13, which therefore 
cannot refer to the same judgements as here, nor probably to judge- 
ments on the same place or people. 

10, 11. The Fifth Vial. 

10. t6v 0p6vov. The throne : the word is best taken quite lite- 
rally, not in the vague sense of his capital, the ''seat" of his empire. 

ly^vcTo ij Boo-iXcCa avroO Io-kotoiUvt). Was his throne the light 
thereof (Is. L 10, 11), as God and the Lamb will be of the new 
Jerusalem, in whose light the nations will walk? Cf. on the whole 
plague Ex. x. 21, oh. ix. 2. 

Ik Toi} irovov. The darkness was of itself distressing, and deprived 
them of such distractions from pain as they had before. It is clear 
from the next verse that the seven last plagues are more terrible 
than even the woes, for of these we are told tiiat each passes before 
the next comes, while each of the last plagues continues till the end. 

12—15. The Sixth Vial. 

12. \rh¥\ E^^paTi]v, ix. 14 sqq. Where Babylon confessedly 
stands for Bome, we should naturally understand tiie Euphrates to 
be used also in a symbolical sense, possibly as meaning the Tiber. 
But the Tiber is not a very ** great river ": and the mention of "the 
kings of the east" (lit., ''the kings from the rising of the sun") as 
needing to pass the Euphrates seems to mark it as meant literally. 

^mCv6i| t3 %8«»p a^oi). Beferring to the way that the ancient 
Babylon was actually captured by Cyrus, by drawing off the water 
of the Euphrates into a reservoir, so as to make its bed passable 
for a few hours. Though not mentioned in Dan. v., nor by Cyrus in 
his lately discovered account of the capture, there seems no doubt 
that this incident is historical : the details given in Hdt. 1. 191 agree 
exactly with those of the predictions in Is. xliy. 27, xlv. 3; Jer. 
1. 38, 44, U. 30—32, 36. 

tva iroiiioafQ i\ 686s. Compare the prophecies (Is. xli. 2, 25) of 
the advance of Cyrus. It may have been felt that his success and 
services did not exhaust their meaning. He is spoken of as advancing 
on Babylon "from the East"; much more would any invader of 
the apocalyptic Babylon come from the East, if he had to cross the 
literal Euphrates. 

Twv pa<riXia>v twv dir6 dvaroXtjs i^XCov. See crit. notes. The 
reading of Primasius would imply a still more direct reference to 
Isaiah; that of Tyconius is probably based on the tradition that the 
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ten tribes were still awaiting their return in tlie extreme east. The 
plural presents no difficulty ; the Arsaoidae all called themselves kings 
of kings: and if a more definite application were needed, we might 
think of the kings of Parthia and Armenia. In zvii. 6 we hear of the 
kings of the earth combining to attack Babylon, and the Euphrates 
may be dried up only that the Mngs from the east may be able to 
advance to take their part in the assault. But why do they specially 
need their ''way to be prepared'*? The Euphrates is a far less 
impassable frontier than the Alps or the Mediterranean: it was 
in fact in St John's day the weak side of the empire. And probably 
in this fact we may see the key to the prophecy. In Dan. viii 8, 
zi. 4 we have the division of Alexander's empire described as ** toward 
the four winds of heaven": in xi. 5, 6 the Egyptian and Asiatic 
kingdoms are designated as "the kings of the south and of the 
north." It is implied therefore that the kings of Maoedon are kings 
of the West: and it remains that the other great and 'perwAnent 
kingdom (of smaller ephemeral ones there were more than four) 
which arose from the dissolution of Alexander's shall be " the kings 
of the east." Now this designation obliges us to think of the Var' 
thians, the longest-lived of all the Alexandrine kingdoms, and the 
only one surviving in St John's day. This differed horn the others, 
in respect that its royal dynasty was native not Macedonian, but 
it was not the less a portion of Alexander's empire, inheriting his 
traditions. (The veneer of Greek culture existing among the Arsa- 
cidae is well illustrated by the grim story of the performance of the 
Bacchae at the time of tide death of Crassus: it is instructive also 
to look at the series of coins engraved in Smith's Dictionary s.v. 
Arsacidae, where we see Hellenic types gradually giving way to 
Assyrian.) In Enoch liv. 9 we hear of '*the chiefs of the east among 
the Parthians and Medes": that passage throws no real light on 
this, except as shewing who *'the kings of the east" were understood 
to be, by a person familiar with the same ideas as St John. Now 
in St John's time (whether the earlier or later date be assigned 
to the vision) there were apprehensions of a Parthian invasion of 
the empire on behalf of a Pseudo-Nero (Tac. Hist. i. ii. 3), i.e. a 
shadow of Antichrist: and it is likely that St John's prophecy is 
expressed (as so many O.T. prophecies are) in terms of the present 
political situation. But it had no immeddAte fulfilment : the danger 
from Parthia under Domitian passed off, and soon afterwards its 
power was broken for ever by Trajan. But its place was taken in 
time by the Sassanian kingdom of Persia, which remained for three 
centuries the most formidable enemy of Bome. Then, as Parthia 
had been broken by Trajan and fell before Persia, so Persia, broken 
by Heraclius, fell before the Arabs, who endangered the existence, 
and actually appropriated great part, of the Eastern Empire. To 
tiiem succeeded the Turks, before whom it fell. 

Now while no event in this series can be called a definite or precise 
fulfilment of St John's prophecy, we may hold that this habitual 
relation of ''the kings of the east" to the Boman empire supplies 
a number of typical or partial fulfilments. A pseudo-Nero, made 
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emperor by a Parthian oonqaest of Borne, and ruling (as might be 
expected) in Nero's spirit, would have been almost a real Antichrist ; 
and for such a revelation of Antichrist St John's immediate readers 
were meant to be prepared. Again, in the conquests and persecutions 
of Sapor and Ghosroes, of Omar, Mohammed, and Suleiman, it was 
intended that the Christians of the empire should see the approaches 
and threatenings of the Isingdom of Antichrist. But the empire — 
whether Boman, Byzantine, or Austrian — continued to '* withhold, that 
he may be revealed in his season " ; and its modern representatives 
will continue to do so "until it be taken out of the way: and then 
shall that Wicked be revealed.'' 

It may be observed that Dan. zi. 40 sqq. seems to imply that the 
political situation in the East in the days of Antichrist will be not 
onlike that in the days of Antioohus : for while it is certain that the 
early part of that chapter applies to the latter, it is hard to regard 
the passage beginning at v, 36 as adequately fulfilled in him. Hu- 
manly speaking, it does not seem that the changes now going on 
in the east are as capable of producing a conquering empire, as they 
are of producing an antichristian fanaticism : but qui vivra verra. 

13. Kal ctSov. Between the sixth and seventh seal, and between 
the sixth and seventh trumpet, there appears a vision which has 
nothing to do with the series in which it is inserted, but which marks 
the near approach of the final struggle between the kingdoms of light 
and darkness. We have this on the side of the former in the 
sealing of the Servants of God and the prophecy of the Two Wit- 
nesses: here we have it on the side of the latter in the vision of 
the three unclean spirits, whic^ is also loosely attached to the context 
which it can scarcely be said to interrupt. 

ToO i|rcv8oirpo^i)rov. Identified by xiz. 20 with the second beast 
of xiii. 11. 

irvc<»|MiiTa TpCa dKoBapra. This phrase is in the Gospels usually 
synonymous with "devils" or rather "demons" (whom there is little 
or no scriptural authority for identifying with fallen Angels, though 
Satan, St Matt. xii. 24 — 30, Bev. xii. 7 sqq., is ruler of both). Here 
the term "spirit" seems to be used rather in the sense of "inspiring 
power" of which the "demons" are the source— hence they are 
called in the next verse "spirits of demons." See St John's 1 Ep. iv. 
3; 1 Tim. iv. 1, which probably refer to the same order of things 
as this: also 1 Sam. xvi. 14 <&c., 1 Kings xxii. 21 sqq. 

ttS pdrpaxot. The nominative would be quite regular after the 
full formula, xal cUw koI I8016, There may be a reference to the 
plague of Egypt, Ex. viii. 2 sqq., but the parallel is not close. Frogs 
were proverbial for their constant and meaningless noise, which 
some think helps us to interpret the likeness. If so, one would be 
tempted to connect it with St Hippolytus' view mentioned on xii. 12. 

14. Aa\y ^dp K.r.X. The whole verse is generally taken as more 
or less parenthetical, so that the structure is, I saw... three unclean 
spirits — for these are spirits of demons which go forth. Is it possible 
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that the parenthesu goes no farther than ayfueia, and means '^for 
there really is such a thing as demoniac inspiration attested bj 
signs and wonders '* ? This would give a naturaJ sense to yiip wbioh 
hardly has any in the common view, and, though it is hard to say 
what is or is not probable in this Book, the connexion of d iKTope^erai 
with what goes before would be less difficult, as would also be the 
i^ange from eUrhf to iKTopeikrai, It may be added that the absence 
of all mention of demoniacs in the Fourth Gospel implies that the 
superstition and charlatanism of Ephesian enchanters had produced 
a widespread reaction. 

(n||icta, xiii. 13, is the word always used for miracles in St John's 
Gospel. 

d iKTopctvirai. See zix. 19; of. zx. 8, 8. Uxopevh^neva in the 
previous verse would have been more regular and more in accordance 
with the usual style of this Book, which often employs participles 
where relative sentences would be more regular. The construction 
seems to be changed by the sinxile, the parenthesis, and the clause 
expressing why they go forth: possibly also by the position of H rod 
ffrifjMTos K.r.X., which is one of several traces of a tendency to attempt 
the rhetorical order of ordinary Greek which manifests itself as 
early as chap. x. 

t6v ir^Xifiov. xvii. 14, xix. 19 — 21. 

16. ISo^ &>xo|iat. St John, or another prophet, apparently hears, 
and writes down as he hears, the words of Christ spoken in the 
midst of the vision. 

ws icXlim)s. See iii. 3 and references. 

liam&pios 6 Yf»f|yop«»v. This may refer again, as in St Matt. xxiv. 
43, to a watchful householder ready for the secret and sudden coming 
of the thief, or, as in St Luke xii. 37, to a watchful servant, ready 
for the coming as sudden and as secret of his Lord. 

Kal nipttv. The forewarned householder, if the figure be taken 
from him, sits up with his clothes on, and the thief will decamp as 
soon as he sees him. If he were not forewarned, he might hear 
the thief at work and start naked out of bed, but would be too late 
for anything but a fruitless chase in unseemly and ridiculous guise. 
If this be the sense, 6 ypnr^opwv koX ttjouv must mean, who watches 
and does not lose: there is no more autnority for this sense of rrfpeuf 
tiian for the sense of Tupavbyrbp in viii. 3. If the figure be taken 
from servants waiting for their Lord, possibly we are to understand 
that the garments are kept not from loss but from defilement, as 
in iii. 4. The slothful servant is careless too, and either dares not 
shew himself in the raiment he has defiled, or is stripped of it. As 
primitive Christianity had many points of contact with Essenism 
it is not impossible that there may be something Hke an aUueion 
to the sacred white dress the Essenes reserved for their meals, which 
were a daily sacrifice and sacrament. This is less irrelevant than 
the allusion some suggest to the curious Jewish custom that if 
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a priest fell asleep on night duty in the Temple, his clothes were 
set on fire — whidi of coarse would have the ^ect of making him 
throw them off and mn away naked. 

pXliTttoav. Impersonal, as zii 6. 

dUrxi||M9^^v. Lit. " nncomeliness,'* of. rd wrxAl'^o. 1 Cor. zii. 28. 

16. Thb Mustbb vob thb BattiiB or AaiiAOsnDON. 

16. onnn^'ya'yfv. The subject is not 6 Behsj as in A.y. but the 
unclean spirits. The sentence goes on from the end of v, 14, t;. 15 
being strictly parenthetical. 

'Apuayc&tv. The meaning, according as we read Ar or Har, is 
**the City" or **the Mountain of Megiddo.*' But the insertion of *'in 
the Hebrew tongue*' perhaps indicates, that the meaning of the name 
Megiddo (which is apparently ''cleaving") is more important than the 
geographical note. There is some trut£ (though some exaggeration) 
in the description of the plain of Esdraelon as "the battie-field of 
Palestine": but the only occasions when Megiddo is mentioned in 
connexion with a battle are Judges v. 19, 2 Kings xxiii. 29 jfcf, Zeoh. 
xii. 11 where LXX. translates i» xtdUp iKKOvrofUvov), Of course 
Megiddo or its neighbourhood (''the Mountain of Megiddo" might be 
Tabor or that conventionally called Little Hermon) may be the 
destined scene of the gathering and overthrow of the Antichristian 
powers : but it is hardly to be assumed as certain. In Zech. xiv. 
4, 5 the Mount of Olives, in Joel iii. 12 the Valley of Jehoshaphat 
(wherever that is: it must be a proper name, though a significant one; 
but it is a convention, and an improbable one, that identifies it 
with the gorge of the Eidron) seem to be repr^ented as the scene 
of the Judgement. 

17 — ^21. The Seventh Vial. Pbeliminabies of Judoement. 

17. firl rftv cUpa. See note on v, 8. 

ToO vooO, as in XV. 5, the heavenly temple. Here it seems that 
the Throne (that of iv. 2) is inside it: but see on iv. 6. Though 
coming from the Throne, see on xvi. 1, this voice is not defined, 
like that of xxi. 5, as the voice of EQm that sat on it : but comparing 
xxi. 6 it is possible we ought to take it so. 

riyovflv. Moie literally, *4t has come to pass": but the same word 
is used in St Luke xiv. 22, where of course the A.Y. is right. God's 
great Judgement has not come to pass yet, but everything has been 
done to prepare for it. '* One who had fired a train would say ' It ia 
done,' though the explosion had not yet taken place," and, we may 
add, might use the same words again when it hady as in xxi. 6. 

18. doYpairal xal ^val Kal PpovroC. viii. 5, xi. 19. 

otbt o^ l^vtTo...rnXiKoi)TOf. So far the phrase hardly goes be- 
yond the familiar Hebraism 6tov (x^t ixet rinrov, but the addition 
of o^(a fUyas after n7XeicoCTos is singular, and probably marks the 
entire distinction of this earthquake from that of xi is. For the 
pense cf. Dan. xii. 1 ; St Matt. xxiv. 21, 
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19. i| irdXif 4 |trydXi|. Probably Jerusalem^ as in ohap. zi. 8. It 
seems pointless to suppose Bdbyim to be mentioned twice over: 
while on the other view there is a climax. Jerusalem is (or is to be) 
converted — she is the City of God again, yet even she is sorely shaken 
^f. 1 St Peter iv. 17) : other cities are wholly overthrown: while the 
uity of God's Enemy is to receive something more than overtiirow. 

els ToCa |^»i|. There is probably a reminiscence of Zeeh. xiv. 4, 5. 
If so, tne earthquake probably isolates the western hill and completes 
the division of the eastern hiU into two. It is just possible that there 
may be a reference to the three parties of John, Eleazar, and Simon, 
into which Jerusalem was divided at the time of its siege by Titas. 
We have seen (on zi. 13) that Jerusalem is to be converted at the 
very last: but zi. 7, 8 prove that this will not happen till the war 
with Antichrist is at least begun: consequently, this verse may be 
concerned with the judgement on Jerusalem still infidel. 

al ir^Xcis T«v 40VWV. Distinguished from Jerusalem on the one 
hand and from Babylon on the other. 

TO tronjpbov. See on ziv. 10. 

20. ira<ra vijiros. See vi. 14. 

21. x<>^^t^ |irydXi|. viii. 7, zi. 19. 

«&s ToXavTiaCa. While natural hailstones weighing the sixtieth 
part of a talent are noticed as eztraordinary. Some notice that the 
stones thrown by the engines at the siege of Jerusalem are said to 
have been of a talent weight : but it would be far-fetched to suppose 
these referred to. In this verse at least, the judgement described 
cannot be on Jerusalem — see on zi. 13 fin. 

CHAPTER XVII. 

1. ^aXT|(rcv |i«r 4|m>v, X^ov. Gyp. {bU) reads adgressus est me 
dicens, Hipp. iXaKrfffi /iot \4y(av, Tezt. Bee. with 1 i\, itjer ifuiO 
Xiyuv fJLoi. 

2. Iiropvivo'av. K has ivolrjjav iropviav. 

Kal 4|M0....avTris is omitted by Cyp. and Primas. but recognised 
by Tyc. Tezt. Bee. puts o2 icar. r^ yrjv after adr^; with 1 cop. 8Bth. 

3. 7^|u>vTa 6v6|JLaTa. K^Bj read yi^Mv dvdfiara ; Tezt. Bee. y4fA0P 
6vofuiT<atf with 1 Hipp. And. 

Ixov. With Bg 1 And.: Tisch. W. H. marg. read It/ovra with 
KP ; W. H. tezt ^w with A. 

K€<^. Iirrd KaC. 1 omits. P adds v. 18 here and after v. 17. 

4. TTJs iropv. avTijs. Bj reads t^s iropv, t^s 7^j; Cyp. Primas. 
fomicationis totivs terrae ; S Trjs wopvlas airrijs icoi t^$ 7^$. 

6. vopvMV. Lat. fomicationum. 

6. uMovauv Ik tov ati&aros. With A 1 vg. Primas. Tyc. ; K* has 
IJL€0, T(p alfJMTi (Tert. cruore); K^Ba? omit ^k. 

{iapTvpMV. A reads fjMprvpiwv. 
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7. o-oi 4p». So Text. Beo. and Tisch. W. H. marg. with KP 1 am. 
fu. ; Laoh. Treg. W. H., Weiss read ipQ <rot with AB3. ■ 

8. vnuyciv. Laoh. and W. H. (text) lead inrdyci with A; Iren. 
int. Primas. vadit. 

KoX irap^o^rat. Text. Bee. reads KaLtrep iffriv ; H^ and 1 koI Trdpeariy. 

9. «I8c is omitted in B, so that the 6 yovs is the subject of 
irapi<n'ai, 

11. Kal airt^s. K reads o&ros; B, koX ovtos, 

14. KXifrol Kal IkXiktoI Kal reurroi. Primas. electi et fideles et 
vocati, Tjc. vocati et electi, 1 Kkifrol 5rt ixXticrol koI marol. And* 
kXtitoI Sti Titrrol koU iKXeicroU 

16. X^7ct. Laoh. reads etirep with A Latt. 

16. iv irvpC. Tisch. omits iv with KB^P 

17. Kal iroiTJo-at |&Cav yvto^fj[^, Lach. omits with A, vg. and Tyc. 
Primas. reads ut perficiant quod illi placitym est et esse illos in con- 
sensu et metu et tradere bestiae regnum. 

18. Poo-iX^ttv. K reads paurCKcwv, 



Chap. XVII. XVIII. Babttlon. 



These Chapters are related to each other something as xi. xii. Those 
seem between them to give an account of a judgement on Jerusalem, 
these seem between them to give an account of the judgement on 
Babylon. But neither account seems to be strictly continuous; in 
both the historical background and the standpoint of the Seer seem 
to change. The Beast makes war against the Witnesses and profanes 
the holy city; then he disappears as completely as the Witnesses 
themselves firom the conflict between the Woman and the Dragon, 
which typifies the desolation of the earthly Jerusalem ; yet the vision 
in ch. xi. is obviously not complete in itself; nor is that in ch. xvii. 
The Seer is told that he is to be shewn the judgement upon the great 
whore, but at the end of the chapter the judgement, though definitely 
foretold, is still in the future. In the greater part of ch. xviii. (w, 
4 — 8, 21 — 24 are an exception), the judgement seems to be already 
over; and if this could be explained by the analogy of other pro- 
phecies it would still be remarkable that the beast and the horns 
which are so important in ch. xvii. disappear completely in ch. xviii. : 
for there is no clear ground for identifying the horns, whose dominion 
is both future and ephemeral, with the kings of the earth, the ancient 
lovers of Babylon, who bemoan her fall. Nor is there any trace in 
ch. xviii. of any human instrument of the divine vengeance. Again, 
in xviii. 1 — 3 Babylon has long been desolate, all kinds of foul 
creatures have made the ruins their home, while in w, 9 — 20 the 
ruins are still smoking, and according to xix. 8 they are to smoke 
for ever. Such changes of imagery of course are not contradictions, 
but they suggest that prophecies of different dates upon the same 
subject have been brought together. 
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Ch. XVII. 1— e. 

ThB JtDOSHBNT Or THE GbEAT WhOBB. HxB PoMP. 

1. ctt 4k twv 4irrd dTy^Xaiv. So zxi. 9: of. y. 5. 

8i({« (TOi T& KpC|ia. Which had been exhibited, and desoribed in 
general terms, in xvi. 19; bnt the seer is now to have a nearer view 
of it, and describe it in detail. 

TT|« iropvTis Ttjs |MYdXi|«. The image of the harlot is taken from 
the Old Testament description, not of Babylon, which when per- 
sonified is a yirg^ (Is. xlvii. 1), but of Tyre (Is. zxiii. 16 sqq.} and 
Nineveh (Nah. iii. 4). The troth is, the Aniichristian Empire is 
conceived as embodying the various forms of evil that existed in 
previous earthly empires. They have existed and become great, in 
virtue of what was good in them (see St Augustine's City of God 
V. xii. 3, 5, XV. &c.; Epist. cxxxviii. 17: cf. Plat. Bep, i. xxiii. pp. 
851 — ^2) ; they are the divinely appointed protectors of God*s people 
(Jer. xxix. 7; Bom. xiil. 1 — 7; 1 Tim. ii. 2) though their possible 
persecutors: and so they at once hinder (2 Thess. ii. 6, 7) the coming 
of Antichrist, and foreshadow his coming by acting in his spirit. 
The Babylon of Nebuchadnezzar had (as no one can read the Book 
of Danid without seeing) something nobler in it than mere con- 
quering pride, and to this nobler element Isaiah does justice : but St 
John sees (it does not follow that the natural man will see) that in 
the New Babylon the baser element is supreme. 

But another interpretation has been suggested. In xii. 6, 14 we 
found that the Woman, the Oity of God and the Mother of His Son, 
fled into the wilderness, and there was concealed through the time of 
the Beast's reign: and some have thought that the Woman in the 
Wilderness whom we meet wiUi here is actually the same as the 
one we then parted with — the faithful Oity becomes an harlot (Is. 
i. 21). 

This view is an unpleasant one, and seems out of harmony with 
the tone either of chap. xii. or of this chapter. But it is supported 
by the argument, that the image of a harlot is most frequently in 
the O.T. used of the unfaithful Oity of God: Is. i. 21; Jer. ii. 20, 
iii. 1 sqq. 6 sqq. ; Ezek. xvi xxiii.; Hos. i. — ^iii., iv. 15; Mic i. 7: 
while it is applied to heathen cities only in Is. xxiii. fin. ; Nah. iii. 4, 
already quoted. 

On the other hand, in almost all those passages it is insisted on, 
more or less expressly, that the whoredoms of unfaithful Israel have 
the special guilt of adultery : and of that there is no hint here, the 
Lord does not say of Babylon as of Aholibah that she was "Mme." 
This seems to destroy the parallel with the former nine oases, which 
moreover is less close, as regards the details of language, than that 
with the two latter. 

And further, the identification of the two Women is only possible 
on the assumption, tiiat the Mother of chap. xii. is the true Ohristian 
Ohurch, and Uie Harlot of this chapter the apostate Ohristian Ohurch 
of Rome. Now we have seen reason to reject the former view : nor 
does the latter appear any more tenable. This subject is discussed 
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in the Introduction: it may be enongh to refer to St John's own 
words in £p. 1 iv. 2, 3, as proving that the spirit of the theology 
(whatever may be said of the political attitude) of the existing Roman 
Church is, on the whole, of God — ^that it certainly is not the spirit of 
Antichrist. 

Neither on the other hand is it possible to restrict the application 
of this chapter to the pagan Borne of the past : there is hardly any- 
thing in the Borne of the repubhc, not much even in the Bome of the 
Gsesars, to suggest the picture of the kings of the earth committing 
fornication with her. It is clear from Ezek. xziii. 6, 12, 14, that 
Nineveh and Babylon conquered as much by the fascination of a 
higher civilisation as by military force : in a limited sense it may be 
true that the house of Herod and even Tiridates yielded to a like 
seduction; but Antioch and Alexandria were much more splendid than 
the Bome of Pompey. On the other hand the Bome of the Middle 
Ages and of the Benaissance has found her chief if not her only 
temporal strength in her memories and her splendour: she has been 
by turns the Delilah of Germany, of France, and of Spain. 

lirV Twv vSdrwv iroXXiSv. Jer. li. 13. Literally true of the old 
Babylon, it is explained of the new in v. 15. 

2. |M6*'^s4'vrdpvcv<rav. Is. xxiii. 17. 
ot KarotKoOvTfs ti]v ytjv. Jer. li. 7. 

3. els Ifyq^Mv. Probably a reminiscence of Is. xxi. 1, rh SpafM r^s 
ifyflfiovj LXX., who omit the puzzling words "of the sea." If, as good 
critics still maintain, that prophecy belongs to the age of Isaiah, the 
original reference is to the Arabian desert across wbich the prophet 
hears in spirit the first tidings of one of the failures of Babylon to 
assert her independence. Babylonia, though naturally very fertile, 
is now a wilderness, but we do not know how far the desolation had 
gone in St Joim's day. It may be relevant to compare the present 
desolation of the once populous Gampagna of Bome, if we suppose, 
which is uncertain, that the seer is carried into the wilderness because 
he is to see a vision of desolation. 

4v irvcv|AaTb. Cf. i. 10, iv. 2, xxi. 10. 

^pCov KOKKtvov. Undoubtedly the same as the Beast of xiii. 1 — 8, 
though there his colour was not mentioned. It is symbolic (com- 
pare that of the dragon, xii. 3), as being the colour of blood: perhaps 
also suggestive of the imperial purple. 

yi^vra 6v6^ra fXao'^^las, No reason has ever been given why 
a writer, who elsewhere constructs yifua regularly with a genitive, 
should construct it here with an accusative, except that he possibly 
does the same in the next verse. There is of course a reference to 
xiii. 1. The blasphemous names of the heads of the beast, i.e. the 
imperial titles, make the whole body full of names of blasphemy. 

4. ircpiPcpXiiiUvt) irop^vpoOv Kal k^kkivov. Protestant interpreters 
have been fond of applying this description to the robes of Boman 
bishops and cardinals: and perhaps not altogether unjustly. See 
Introduction, p. Ixxii. 
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Ko^vow|Uvi) xpvo^- Lit. "gilded with gold," and, but for the 
words which follow, the literal sense might be right; the imperial 
harlot Messalina did the like, Jay. ti. 123. If not, it is a question 
whether we are to suppose a zeugma or tranriate Kexpwnafi^mf *' be- 
jewelled." 

XCO^ TifiC^. See on zr. 6 ; of course \l0(fi is used oollectiTely. 

iron^piov xpvovvv. See Jer. li. 7 already quoted. We can hardly 
say that the cup serves her to drink the blood of saints and martyrs 
(v. 6), but it is meant to suggest that she is drunken, and invites to 
drunkenness, as well as to undeanness. 

^Ifiov p8€XvY|idr«v. It is the cup of idolatry and the pSeK&Yfiara 
are idols. 

Kal rd dicdOapTa rT)s iropvcCas avrrjs. The pollutions of her whore- 
dom are the same as the abominations of her idols: neither the 
revisers nor the editors of the Variorum Bible consider Dlisterdieok's 
suggestion, since adopted by Weiss, that the accusative may depend 
upon txflwra as easily as on yifiov, worth notice, and probably it is 
condemned by the Latin translators, who all make the connexion 
the same as in A.y., though they get rid of the irregular construction. 

6. Iirl nS iiirwirov avTtj«. Probably not branded on the flesh, but 
tied on as a label, as Boman harlots actually did wear their names. 

Mvvnjptov. Interpreters compare "the mystery of lawlessness" 
in 2 These, ii. 7. ^e use of the word in i. 20 may illustrate its 
meaning here: it indicates that ''Babylon the Great*' is to be under- 
stood in a mystical sense. 

r»v iropvov. " Of the harlots." She is the chief of these, and the 
cause of the rest being what they are. Therefore, though the for- 
nications of Babylon are to be understood spiritually, yet her guilt 
includes the actual licentiousness of the Bome of Nero and Domitian, 
and in a wider sense "the sin of great cities'' generally. 

6. r»v dyCwv. zviii. 24. 

rwv (LopTvpttv. See on ii. 13. 

Oai)pa. ** Wonder," which A.V. changes into "admiration" for the 
sake of variety : the neutral sense of the latter word is the oldest, 
and is still found in Scott's Woodstock and in Hamilton's Discussiom. 

7 — 18. The Intebpbbtation op the Mtstebt. 

7. AiarC lOavfioo-as; Here again A.Y. varies the expression 
"wherefore didst thou marvel?" For the angel's surprise at the 
seer's not comprehending at once, see on vii. 14. 

fy» (Tot 4ptt. Gf. iyd) d^ dibvta <roi top iiixtreKCnfa, 1 Kings xxi. 7, 
which also comes after a question; Dan. x. 12, iiKoifoBrfaw oi Xfrfoi 
(ToVf Kal iyd ^Xdov iv rdii X&yois <rov, xi. 1 Kal iyCj iv fret irpdyrffi 
Ki^pou i(mi¥ elf Kodroi Kal Urxj^v. It is not quite certain that the 
emphasis of iy^ depends on a contrast between the angel and the 
seer. 

rh |iv<m{piov, i.e. the mystical meaning : see on v. 5. 
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rj{« ywaiKos, KaV toO OripCov. The latter is explained first, vv, 
8 — 14: the Woman is not clearly defined till v. 18. The delay is 
intentional, but the exposition passes to and fro between the Horns 
and tiie Beast, and the Woman, who is approached again and again 
in a way that recalls the Prologue of the Fourth Gospel, which also 
passes to and fro between the Word and the Man sent from God 
whose name was John. 

8. ^v, Kal oi3k CoTiv. On the whole, ancient tradition, where it 
speaks, and modern criticism agree in the interpretation of these 
words. Nero^ who killed himself in June a.i>. 68, '*had been, and 
was not" at the date of this vision : but his reappearance was looked 
for by many, with various feelings of hope and fear. When his 
dethronement and execution were imminent, it was said that he 
had talked of going to the East, and establishing his throne at 
Jerusalem (see on xi. 9): while one form (see on xvi. 12) of the belief 
that he survived was that he had fled to the Parthians, and would 
return under their protection. 

Now St John is not to be held responsible for all the opinions, 
superstitious or at least irrational, that were held by his pagan con- 
temporaries about the return of Nero from the East. But when we 
find that the belief in Nero's destined return was held by Christians 
for the next four centuries, if not longer, when it had quite passed 
out of the minds of pagans, it becomes probable that St Jolm was 
answerable for their bdief ; at any rate, they grounded it on his 
words. And it is possible that he means to teU us, that the Anti- 
christ who is to come will actually be Nero risen from the dead (we 
notice, that in the words of the text his death, the reality of which 
is historically certain, is not denied, but affirmed) : more probably, 
Antichrist will be a new Nero in the same way as he will be a new 
Antiochus, an enemy of God as they were, typified by them inasmuch 
as they were actuated by his spirit. It is needless to suppose with 
M. Benan that Nero is called *4he Beast'' in allusion to a loathsome 
atrocity said to be committed by him disguised as one : the analogy 
of Dan. vii. is what determines the image. 

fjiAXct dvapaCvciv 4k tij« dfivovov. xi. 7, where see note. Per- 
haps there is a distinction oetween the appearance of the Beast 
indicated here and that of xiii. 1. The persecuting Boman Empire, 
which was antichristian in posse, arose **out of the sea" like other 
Empires of the earth (Dan. vii. 3), out of the confused and often 
sinful, but not infra-naturi^, turmoil of the life of this world. But 
the final and developed antichristian and persecuting power, the 
Empire of Antichrist himself, will have a directly infernal source. 

cl« diTttXciav im^.yt.Kv, So v. 11 : of. 2 Thess. ii. 3. The fulfilment 
of this threat is indicated in xix. 20. 

Oav)ui(rovTai. xiii. 3,. 4. 

iSv ov ^pairroi t6 ovo|ia. xiii. 8. 

pXcirtfvTwv. The genitive may either be absolute, as it must be 
in i. 15 if TetrvpiapL^pifis be right, or irregularly attracted to up, 

REVELATION 
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KaV irt&p^ora^ The word is designedly chosen to remind readers 
of the Parousia. 

9. ilSf 6 veOt. Compare ziii. 18. As there, the words seem to 
indicate that "the mind which hath wisdom" will recognise the 
meaning of the ima|ge, though it is obscnrely expressed. But the 
"wisdom" required is not merely the faculty of guessing riddles — 
it is the wisdom enlightened from above ; including however, we may 
suppose, an intelligent knowledge of the foots and principles of human 
history. At this point the explanation of the Angel seems to be 
interrupted till it is resumed at koL \4y€(, /loit v, 15. If so, as the 
seer is addressed in v. 12, we should have to suppose we have the 
inspired reflection of another prophet. 

htrdk Spn, These words prove decisively that Babylon represents 
the City of Borne, It is needless to quote classical descriptions of 
Bom^ as the City of the Seven Mountains : the designation is as un- 
mistakeable as the name would be. Nevertheless, it is curious that 
the number is rather conventionally than actually true.' The original 
seven hills were the Palatine, the Germalus (virtually a part of the 
Palatine hill), the Yelia (the low ridge crossing the Forum), the 
Cispius, Oppius, and Fagutal (three summits of the Esquiline), and 
the Suburra which is not a hill at all. But Bome in the days of 
its greatness covered the Palatine, Capitol, Aventine, Caelian, Es- 
quilme (two of the ridges of which, though not very well defined, 
are yet as distinct as the two next), the Quirinal, the Yiminal (these 
two were never counted among the "seven mountains," though 
higher than any of them, but were always called "MQs," perhaps 
because coUis was the Sabine name and mons the Latin), and the 
Janiculum and Vatican on the other side of the Tiber. In modem 
Bome the buildings have spread over the Pincian Hill, but the 
Caelian, Palatine, Aventine, are nearly uninhabited, and the same 
was true till lately of the Esquiline. 

10. Kal PotrtXits hrrd clo-tv. "And they [the seven heads] are 
seven kings": they have a double significance— standing both for 
the seven mountains and the seven kings. 

Who are these kings ? According to the view mentioned on xiii. 2, 
that the Beast is not the Boman Empire, but an embodiment of the 
worldly imperial spirit, it is plausibly held that the kings are king- 
doms or empires (like the "kings of Persia and Grecia" in Dan. 
viii.) — ^that they are the four kingdoms of Daniel ii. and vii., together 
with Egypt and Assyria that came before Babylon, and the kingdoms 
of modem Europe that eome after Bome. On this view, the ten 
horns are all on one head : it is this ten-homed head which receives 
the deadly wound of xiii. 3: i.e. the Beast is nearly slain (the Empre 
<u an evil and persecuting power overthrown) by the conversion, first 
of the later Emperors, and then of the sovereigns of Europe, to 
Christianity: but he revives — e.g. in Julian after Constantine, and 
again in the neo-paganism of l^e Benaissance and the persecutions 
of the Beformation. 

With all the elements of truth that must be acknowledged in this 
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view, it seems hardly possible to doubt that the Beast, so closely 
united with the City of the Seven Hills, represents the Boman 
Empire particularly. On this view, the ** kings" have been taken 
to represent forms of government — ^Bome having been successively 
governed, it is said, by kings, consuls, dictators, decemvirs, military 
tribunes, emperors, and Gli^istian emperors (the last being taken, 
as before, to be the wovmded head: some however make the con- 
version of Constantino a wound to the siocith head, and count the 
Ostrogoth kings as the seventh). But considering that the dictator- 
ship, the decemvirate, and even the tribunate, were transitory episodes 
in the Boman government — ^the first avowedly exceptional, the second 
both exceptional and ephemeral, and all three, as well as the primitive 
monarphy, probably unknown to St John's original readers, — ^this 
view does not appear even plausible. 

It remains then that the kings be taken as individual Emperors of 
Bome (it must be remembered that though these were never called 
"kings" in Latin, the Greek title jSao-tXei^s was constantly applied 
to the Emperors: see e.g. 1 St Peter ii. 13, 17). Who then were the 
first seven Emperors? According to the common reckoning, Julius 
Caesar, Augustus, Tiberius, Gains — (often called by modern writers by 
his nickname Galigulay '* Little Boots"): of the twelve Caesars, 
Julius and Claudius were better known to history by their gentile 
names; Augustus by his title; Vespasian and Domitian, both younger 
sons, were known by cognomina formed from the name of their 
mothers; Titus was known by the praenomen he shared with his 
father and brother; Tiberius, Gains and Nero were known by their 
praenomina, the latter having received a eogjiomen of Claudius as his 
praeTwment Galba and Otho by their cognomina (while the elder 
brother of the latter was commonly known as Titianus, which was a 
cognomen not inherited from his father), — Claudius, Nero, and Galba. 
But Julius Caesar, though he received the title of Imperator as the 
later Emperors did, cannot be considered, and is not by careful his- 
torians, as the first of the *' Emperors," if the Empire be spoken of 
as a settled form of government. His authority in the state, so far as 
it was constitutionid at all, lay in his Dictatorship: which office was 
legally abolished immediately after his death, and never revived. 
He was however deified, which marks his recognition as, so to speak, 
the founder of the dynasty. Augustus, and the later Emperors, 
ruled not as Dictator, but as Chief of the Senate with the power 
of Tribune. 

ol ir^vTi lircoxiv. Augustus, Tiberius, Gains, Claudius, and Nero. 
Is then the *'one who is" Galba? So he is generally understood by 
those who adopt this scheme of interpretation: and if so, the date 
of the vision (see Introduction) is fixed at a time between June a.d. 68, 
and the 15th of January a.i>. 69, when Galba was murdered. He was 
succeeded by Otho, who certainly ** continued a short space," if he 
could be said to continue at all: he killed himself, on April 15th, 
when defeated by the army of ViteUius, who had revolted from Galba 
a few days before his murder by Otho. 

But the rest of the prophecy, on this view, received nothing that 

l2 
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oan be reckoned as even a typical fulfilment. Vitellius, despite many 
contemptible yiees, was a good-natured man, and not a bad ruler, 
BO far as he had energy to rule at all. He could not be considered 
as an incarnation of the Antichristian power, nor even as a revival of 
Nero, though he, as well as Otho, treated Nero*s memory with 
respect. And considering that Galba had only reigned in Borne 
for a few weeks before his death (though he had been acknowledged 
longer), that Otho never had an uncontested title, and Vitellius only 
from about the end of April to July 1st, it seems likelier that these 
three are passed over, as claimants of empire (and they had not 
been the only ones : see on v. 12) rather than actual emperors. Thus, 
the sixth king will be Vespasian, who was proclaimed emperor on 
July 1st, A.i>. 69 : his troops gained a decisive victory over those 
of Vitellius late in October, and Bome was taken, and Vitellias 
killed, on Dec. 21st. 

Vespasian reigned well and peaceably, and was succeeded by his 
elder son Titus, in June a.d. 79: who "continued a short space," till 
Sept. 12th, A.i>. 81, when he died, aged 40; — ^murdered, as some 
said, by his brother Domitian, who succeeded him, and who was 
regarded, by pagans and Christians alike, as a revival of Nero (Jnv. 
IV. 38; Tert. ApoL c. 7). Like Nero, he persecuted the Christians: 
like Nero, he indulged in the most hideous vices: though unlike 
Nero, he had a strong sense of decorum, and was fanatically attached 
to the Boman religion. Further than this, the vision does not follow 
the fortunes of the Empire in detail. At the point where the type 
of Antichrist comes into the history, the prophecy introduces Anti- 
christ himself: cf. Dan. zi., as understood by most orthodox in- 
terpreters. 

6\i>tov aMiv 8ct fUtvat. Both ** continue" and "short" seem to 
be emphatic — his reign is to be short, but not ephemeral. Thus the 
designation seems more appropriate to Titus than to Otho. St Vio- 
torinus (in the present text) applies it to Nerva, who like Titus reigned 
mildly for under two years. But his successor Trajan (though he to 
a certain extent sanctioned the persecution of Christianity, and is 
said himself' to have condemned St Ignatius) was anything but an 
Antichrist. It may seem as though St Victormus (or his editor) were 
making a rather clumsy attempt to reconcile th^ interpretation here 
given, which he was acquainted with as a tradition, witii the general 
belief that St John was writing under Domitian. 

U. Kal oMi K.r.X. The analogy of this Book is in favour of 
connecting the first two words closely as in A.V., "even he is the 
eighth and is of the seven," otherwise it might be possible and even 
preferable to translate " both himself is the eighth and is of the seven." 

Ik t»v fmrd is most easily understood "is one of the seven" — ^i.e. 
the eighth emperor of Bome, in whom the antichristian spirit of 
the empire finds its personal embodiment, will be a revival of one 
of his seven predecessors — ^viz. Nero, the fifth of them. The words 
can however be taken to mean '*the successor and result of the 
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Beven, following and springing out of them'*; if a scheme of in- 
terpretation be preferred vnSa. whioh this meaning harmonises better. 

cU dmwXciav vira^cu Implies something more than the "fall** 
of the other kings. 

12. rd 8^Ka K^para. If the traditional view now supported by 
Lagarde be right, that the Fourth Beast in Daniel vii. is the Boman 
Empire, the ten horns, Dan. -vii. 24, probably, though the Little 
Horn is their successor, represent kingdoms related to the Boman 
Empire as the kingdoms of the Diadoohi to that of Alexander. Such 
are the principal Mngdoms of modem Europe : and in the recognition 
of this fact lies the key to mediaeval and to much of modem history. 
(See Sir F. Palgrave's Normandy and England, Intr. c. 1, English 
Commonwealth, c. 10, 11, 17, 18, 19, and Dr Bryce's Holy Roman 
Empire, passim.) The number ten is probably to be taken as exact, 
but we cannot yet point to it as being definitely realised. It is 
remarkable that the kingdoms of Europe have (as is pointed out by 
Elliott, Horae Apoc. Part rv. c. iv. § 2) tended at many periods 
to that number: but there are now more than ten sovereign states 
in Christendom, or even in Europe only. Judging from the analogy 
of the Macedonian kingdoms (see on xvi. 12) we may guess that 
only those are included which are of considerable size and power, 
and have some claim to continue the imperial tradition of the 
common predecessor. The existing states of Germany, France, 
Austria, and Bussia have such a claim (which they assert, more or 
less constantly and more or less legitimately, by the use of the 
imperial title): so has our own country, which has claimed rank 
as an empire coordinate with continental ones since the days of 
Edgar the Peaceable : so (more doubtfully) have Spain and Portugal 
in virtue of their memories, and so have the new kingdoms of Greece 
and Italy in virtue of their hopes. A tenth can hardly be named, 
for Sweden though powerful was not imperial even under Gustavus 
Adolphus or Charles XII., and Turkey could hardly be thus coupled 
with the states of Christendom: but believers will watch the de- 
velopement of ''the Eastern Question'' with a solemn interest. 

St Hippolytus, who assumes that the ten horns here correspond 
exactly to the ten horns in Daniel, infers from Dan. xi. 43 that 
Egypt, Libya and Aethiopia will be three of the ten kingdoms over- 
thrown by the Little Horn, whom he identifies with the Beast and 
with Antichrist. As here all ten horns take part with the Beast 
in executing judgement upon the whore, the correspondence cannot 
be exact, not to mention that in Dan. vii. 24 the Little Horn seems 
to be the successor of the Ten Horns, as here the Beast is the 
successor of the Seven Heads. It is therefore not impossible that here 
the Horns betoken the extension rather than the partition of the 
empire : ten new kings arise and join themselves to the Beast. 

Many foreign interpreters explain this of the provincial governors 
who receive power as kings as soon as they throw off their allegiance 
to tiie Seventh Head and give the kingdom to the Beast on his return 
from the abyss. Apart from other considerations it is impossible 
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to say which of the provinoial governors are meant, and difficult to 
suppose that even a false prophet could employ such a figure withont 
knowing what he meant hy it. M. Kenan's theory 01i*Ant4chri8t, 
pp. 433, 434), that the ten horns are the claimants of the Empire 
who appeared in the "long year" (Tac. Dial, 17) after the death of 
Nero, is less objectionahle. It is possible to enumerate ten of these, 
but unfortunately not without including both Galba and Vespasian, 
one of whom must be reckoned among the heads, and th^efore 
cannot be reckoned among the horns. Else, both Bome and the 
Boman Empire were so severely shaken in the civil wars between 
the rival emperors, and their actual fall in the fifth century was so 
nearly anticipated, that this interpretation harmonises well enough 
with V, 16. On the other hand, it fails to give meaning to v. 13, or to 
agree witii the most probable meaning of the same symbol in DanieL 

otrivcs. The pronoun introduces the explanation why they are 
symbolised by horns, not heads. 

if ovtrCav ^ws PcuriXf i«. It is extraordinary that St Hippolytus {On 
Christ and "" Antichrist, ch. 27) inferred, apparently not from this 
passage, but from Dan. ii. 42, that the ten powers of the last days, 
among which the Boman empire is partitioned, will pass from monar- 
chies into democracies. Few things were humanly speaking less 
likely in his days, few more so in ours. 

l&Cav dipav Xa|ipavotNrtv |icrd ro^ OripCov. Their dominion is for the 
same short term as that of the Beast: the end will be very near when 
the ten horns appear in their final and unmistakeable shape. If 
the correspondence between Daniel and this chapter be as exact as 
interpreters who attempt to identify the horns suppose, this only 
makes their inconsistency the greater. 

18. o^ob — SiS^curiv. The order in this clause and in the next 
corresponds to that of ordinary Greek more nearly than in xiv. 4, 
where the structure is similar : for the sense cl xvi. 14, xix. 19, 20. 

14. See the same passages. 

Kiipios KvpC»v...Ka\ patTiXcirs poo'tX^wv. xix. 16; Dan. ii. 47. 

ol |i«r' avToi). xix. 14. 

icXi|ToV Kal IkXcktoI Kal irurroC. All common titles of Christians 
applied even to the imperfect Churches on earth. 

16. Tot vSara £ ctScs. Some compare Is. viii. 7 for the use of 
waters as an emblem of multitudes. It is noteworthy that when the 
vision is described w, 3 — 8 the waters are not mentioned. 

5xXoi« Everywhere else we have tpvkal. 

16. Kal t6 OripCov. He (in his personal advent) and they will 
act together against Babylon as well as the Lamb. 

|jmn(<rov(riv n^v ir^pvtjv. If the interpreters who include the horns 
among the kings of the earth are right, she had been the object of 
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their unchaste love, and will be of their passionate regret, xviii. 9. 
Nero's treatment of his mistress or wife Poppaea cannot be alluded 
to, but is a good illustration of the image, and vindication of its 
consistency with vicious human nature. 

YV}ivi)v. Cf. Is. xlvii. 2, S; Ezek. zvl 37—9. 

rds crdpKOS aMjs ^dYovrat, ical avri^v KaraKa^o-ovoav iv irvp(. 
Gf. Mic. iii. 2; Gen. xzzviii. 24; Judges xv. 6; i.e. shaU plunder and 
bum Rome. The threat was symbolised and almost fulfilled in the 
burning of the Capitol by the partisans of Yitellius, and the storming 
of Bome by those of Vespasian : it received a more complete fulfil- 
ment in the repeated disasters of the fifth century. The sack of 
Bome by Constable Bourbon and the Germans was a less striking 
fulfilment : but the real and final one is no doubt still to come. 

We should naturally understand from these words, that the judge- 
ment on Babylon described in the next chapter will be executed by 
the "kings of the earth," the ten States among which the Boman 
Empire is partitioned. But it is almost as remarkable as the view 
of Hippolytus noted on v. 12, that St Benedict is recorded (S. Greg. 
Dial. u. 15) to have said, '*Bome will not be destroyed by the nations, 
but be overthrown by thunderstorms, whirlwinds and earthquakes" 
We know what he did not, that Bome stands, like Pompeii, on 
volcanic soil, within a few miles of volcanoes that, though not active 
now, were so to the verge of historical times, and may be again. 
This book does not tell us positively how Babylon will fall, and no 
one has the right to pretend to say: but it is at least suggestive to 
know that it might fidl by a convulsion which imbelievers would 
think quite "natural,*' while beUevers would see its place in the 
scheme of providence. 

17. 6 7d|> M%, The very same judicial blindness is spoken of 
in 2 Thess. li. 11. 

iroiTJo-at {iCav yvii^y\y, Cf . v, 13. 

SoOvat Ti)v PotriXcCcuf avT»v rf ^pC^. He therefore, though a 
representative of the Aoman Empire, will not fall with the city of 
Bome : on the contrary, in the last days of the latter he will have 
appeared as its enemy. The gradual divorce of the Eiupire from the 
City, by Diocletian, Constantine, Charlemagne, the mediaeval German 
Emperors, Charles Y., Francis II., Napoleon, WilUam, is significant 
as providing precedents for what Antichrist wiU do : though of course 
it would be absurd and unjust to think of all these as actuated by 
bis spirit. 

18. i) ir6Xis 1^ MvdXii. Again as in v. 9 the designation of Bome 
is unmistakeable. The words cannot be glossed, "Babylon is (now 
represented by) Bome," but must mean "Babylon t« Bome.'* 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

1. |MTii ravra. Primas. reads et; Text. Beo. koX utrh, raOra 
with 1 vg. 

2. 4v Urxvp^ ^w^' Vg. (tol.) Tyo. in fortitudinet whence Text. Bee. 
iv Urx(>'C <f>(ay'S /uydXij, 

\iy»v. P omits. 

trv. dbcaOdprov. A adds xal fji€/u<njfihov. 

opWov. A reads $rjpiov, Primas. refugium...omnis bestiae immundae 
et omnis avis immundae et odibilis. Syr. has et custodia omnis ani- 
malis dentis immundi et exosi at end of verse. 

8. Tov otvov T. 0. T. IT. AG omit rod cXpov. G has rod OvfjLm) after 
TTJs jTopvelas, Primas. omits rod Ovfiov. 

irltrwKav. AG have iriirrtaKfUff KB^ TreirrdfKaffip by a common 
clerical error which here makes sense. P 1 have iriiroKG', Text. Bee. 
iriiraKe. The Versions preserre the true text. 

4. I^^Oarc. Lach. reads i^4\0€ with B^G Gyp. Primas. 

XaPT|rc And^ pXdSijre, Tyc. laedamini. Gyp. Primas. perstringcaris. 

6. iKoXXijOmrav. Vg. Gyp. Primas. read perveneruntt Tyc. adscen- 
derunty Text. Kec. 'fiKoKodSTjaoF. 

6. dir^SoTC. Gyp. Primas. have reddidit, 

7. 8^c. Gyp. Primas. have datur, 

8. 6dvaros Kal ir^vOos xal Xi>|Ads. Bg has Bapdrov vhBoi kcuL 

XlfJLoO, 

9. KXa^MTovo-iv. So Lach. Treg. W. H. (text) and Weiss with BjGP ; 
Text. Bea and Tisch. (note) read KKai^ffovrai with KA. 

12. y6fu>v xpvfrov, xal dpTvpov, Kal XC6ov ri|iCov. GP read y. xpv- 
(Tovp Kal dpyvpovp koX \l0ovs Tifdovsi Primas. mercis auri et argenti et 
lapidum pretiosorum. 

[ULpyapvrav with fi< Primas. ; Text. Bee. frnpyapLrov with B^ vg. ; 
A has fiapyaplrais, GP putpyaplTas. Both are possibly as W. H. suggest 
corruptions of jMipyapldos, 

KoX pvcnrCvov. Primas. omits. 

Kal irop^iSpas. A omits, Primas. inserts affcer koX ffipiKoO, 

(^Vov. A has ffK€voiy Primas. omnis ligni citrei. 

Ik (i5Xov. a has ix \l0ov, G omits iK. 

18. Kol KiwapiW^v, Kal d|ic»|Aov. KBg Primas. (?) read Kal xippa- 
fu&fAov, l^^B^ Primas. omit xal afjuafiop. 

6v|iiUi|iara. 1 Primas. read Bvpiana^ B2 BvfuafiaTos. 

Kal |i<lpov. G omits. 

Kal \|nixas dv0p<oirc0V. Primas. omits {m>ancipia=<r<a/idT(ap). 

14. cvpi]<rov<riv. Text. Bee. reads ebprfia-Qs with Bj etp^^y 1 eifpfi/jaas. 

16. Kcxpv<r<i0|ilvii. K has KexfivawfUpop, 
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17. Iirl r^ov irX^ttV. Bj has iirl rhv r. irX. ; P iiri tuv ttXoIwp TcKiiov. 
Text. Beo. iirl rOnf irXolwif 6 SfuKoi with 1 Hipp. And*. 

18. Kairv^v. A has r&irov, 

19. icXaCovrcs koI ircvdovvrcs. A 1 omit. 

20. Kal ot dir^vToXoi. With fi^AB^P am. fa. Primas. ; Text. Bee. 
omits Kal ol with C 1 vg. 

21. io^vp^ XCOov. K* has \l0oy Urxvpbv. A Syr. T70. omit 
Urxvphs, 

c&s fi^Xov (Uyav. K has ib$ \Ww lUyw, AG ds fi^Xufov (G fivXiKbv) 
fijiyav, 

22. irdo^s tIxv^IS. KA cop. omit. 
I^^Xov. G has /M^^ov. 

28. Kol ^c»s...iv <rol Iri. A and some MSS. of Tg. omit. 

ot l|iiropoi. Lach. and Treg. omit ol with A 95. 

24. atfui. Tisch. reads aXfrnra with B, and And. comm. 



The JuDOEUEirT on Babylon. 
Gh. XYIU. 1 — 8. Hbb Final Dbbolatzon. 

1. dXXov. See on xiv. 6. 

^ovarlav |itY^i|v. Apparently for destruction : see on ix. 19 and 
xvi. 9. 

Kal...avrov. Ezek. xliii. 2, LXX. Kal ^ yi} i^^Xafivep dn <piyyot 
dird Tijs dd^ KVKXodev, itpiorlffBrf may be meant to be closer to the 
Hebrew: later translators seem to have preferred the sense of i^i- 
Xa/ATcy. 

2. (hrcccv, lirco'cv. xiv. 8 ; Is. xxi. 9. 

KaToitcnn^piov, *' habitation." Similar vengeanoe is denounced on 
the literal Babylon, Is. xiii. 21, 22, and on Edom, id. xxxiv. 18 — 15. 
It is not quite certain which of the words used in those passages are 
names of demons or goblins, and which of terrestrial birds and 
beasts: but there is little doubt that Isaiah, like St John, means 
to describe both as occupying the desolated city. 

^vXaKij. "Hold" in A.y. is probably meant to signify a prison, 
not a fortress: the same word is tran^ated "prison" ii. 10; 1 St 
Peter iii. 19, and again "cage" in this verse. 

8. roO otvov. See crit. note. 

ol poo-iXcts, xrii. 2. 

ol l|iiropoi Ti|s YHS* Merchants are alluded to as frequenting the 
literal Babylon in Is. xlvii. 15; but the prominence given to them 
suggests the analogy not of Babylon but of Tyre: see on xvii. 1. 
Borne was in St John's day a wealthy and luxurious city, not a 
commercial city primarily, in the same sense as ancient Tyre and 
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modem London, bnt a city with an immense oommeroe, the com- 
merce really belonging to the city, though the port of Ostia was 
considerably farther from the Capitol than the Docks are from 
Westminster. What Bome was then it may, and probably will, be 
again : and there is no need to look elsewhere than at Bome for the 
literal fulfilment of St John's description, though some have thought 
it inappropriate to the geographical position of the city. 

roO on-fnivovs. This word is used 2 Kings ziz. 28 to translate the 
Hebrew word translated iriKpia in the parallel passage of Isaiah 
(zzzvii. 29); A.Y. translates ** tumult," B.V. text "arroganoy*' and 
margin *' careless ease" in both places. The compound verb 1 Tim. 
y. 11 throws no further light on tiie meaning, which probably includes 
wanton pride. 



I. Heb Pride and Sudden Fall. 

4. IJ^Xean. Is. xlviu. 20, hi. 11; Jer. 1. 8, li. 6, 9, 45; all re- 
ferring to the flight of Israel irom. the literal Babylon. This passage 
is newest to the last of those cited : but in the second there is also 
the suggestion, that the Lord's people mvat depart to secure their 
purity, as well as that they will depart to secure their liberty. They 
are, however, presumably dwellers at Babylon as captives, not as 
citizens: it can hardly be meant that any of them really belong to 
Babylon, or are loth to quit her (like Lot in Sodom) till the very eve 
of her fall. 

tva |ii) (rvvK....tva |ii) Xd^rc. The second &a is strangely placed, 
whether we consider what is usual in ordinary Greek or in the style 
of this writer, who here aims at and attains a symmetrical chiasmus 
where the two middle clauses correspond to each other, and the last 
corresponds with the first. 

6. lKoXXTJ6i)<rav. Lit. '*were compacted," "clave together," i.e. 
mounted up in a solid mass. 

6. dir68oTc ai5rQ ms kqX avn) dirlSwKCv. ** Bender to her as she 
herself rendered." The thought is founded on Ps. czzxvii. 8; Jer. 
1. 16, 29 ; and the expression on the former passage. 

8i.irX(o<rarc. See Jer. xvi. 18 ; where however the vengeance is on 
the persecutors of the prophet in Jerusalem, 

7. 8ri,...t8c». Is. xlvii. 7, 8: in v. 8 we have a reminiscence of 
the next verse of Isaiah, but less verbally close. 

8. Odvaros xal ir^vOos xal Xi^ms. Mourning naturally comes after 
death, why famine after mourning? Is the order of the plagues 
first pestilence, with the streets fuLl of mourners, then a siege and 
famine, then fire more terrible than the sword? There is certainly 
a succession, for famine is felt by degrees. 

h irvpl KaraKavOtjo-crab. So zvii. 16. While literally true of the 
city, the doom may refer to that pronounced by the Law on certain 
cases of foul fornication, Lev. xxi. 9, &c. 

8rb l<r\vp6s. Jer. 1. 84. 
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6 KpCvas. The voice is heard before the judgement is executed: 
the judgement was passed before the voice spoke. 

9 — 19. The Lamentation oyeb heb on Eabth. 

9. ol PoooXcts TT|s y^t' Primarily, no doubt, the few vassal kings 
that were left in Syria and its neighbourhood. See also on xvii. 16. 

T^v Kairviv rijs irvp(o<rM»s avrijs. Cf. Gen. zix. 28. 

10. 8id rhv ^6pov, i.e. because of their fear. Their regret for her 
destruction is sincere, but does not make them forget themselves. 

11. KXaCoiNTtv Kol ffcv9ov<riv. See orit. nOte. The present here 
between the futures in vi7. 9 and 15 is more difficult than the past 
tenses in v. 18, which can be explained as in zi. 11. Apart from this, 
vv, 11 — 13 might seem to interrupt the connexion between vv, 10 
and 14, and w, 9, 10, 14 would be quite naturally continued by 
vv, 16 — 17. w. 11 — 13 may have once stood before v. 4. 

5ri ov8c\s <i7op<itci>. Their sorrow is even more purely selfish than 
that of the kings. 

12. 13. See crit. notes. The various readings are partly due to 
deliberate attempts to carry either the accusative or the genitive 
through; partly perhaps to various very early combinations of two 
lists, one with the names in genitive and one in accusative; compare 
tTTiTfav and icn^vrjf Lat. jumentaf and (rtaii&Twv and ^vx^$ dp6p(bir<av. 
The whole passage should be compared with Ezek. xxvii. where the 
wealth and trade of Tyre is described in detail. 

12. irav (vXov 0i>ivov. Wood of the thyia or thyiout a kind of 
cypress or arbor vitae: apparently the same that was called citrus 
by the Bomans and used for the costliest furniture. 

o-Kcvos. Both ivory and wood were used rather for furniture than 
"vessels" in our sense; it is not clear that marble was much used 
for either. 

13. Ki.vvd|ic»|M>v yielded a scented oil, and was also used for 
burning. 

d|ikc»|M>v. Chiefly used like fjLT^pov for scenting the person. 

6v|iku£|iATa. Used for burning like Tdfiapop : the demand was large, 
as it was the commonest act of worship to oast incense on public 
or domestic altars. 

^cSttv. It is a little remarkable that travelling carriages, though 
the name is Gallic, were imported by sea. 

o-«>|uiTc»v. Ezek. xxvii. 14 tinroi kuI Ivirets (compared with tirirtap 
...aafjMTuty here) suggests that this may mean *' drivers,'* or "grooms." 

y^vx^s dvOpoirfiov. Ezek. xxvii. 13 (where E. Y. translates * per- 
sons of men'). While we never find in the Bible an Englishman's 
horror of slavery as an institution, we are no doubt to understand 
that St John — ^perhaps even that Ezekiel — felt it to be cruel and 
unnatural to regard human beings as mere merchandise. 
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14. See on v. 11. If this verse is in its original context, the 
writer, after the long parenthesis of w, 11 — 13, begins to quote 
without notice the lamentation of the merchants, which is introdaoed 
more regularly in w, 16, 17 ; and to&tuv in v, 15 seems to refer rather 
to the catalogue of merchandise than to 7r6.vTa....\a.tivpd. 

4[ ^ircipa o-ov...^rvYTJs. <rou is generally made to depend upon TTjt 
hr. TTjs ypvxvf' In all other passages of the New Testament where 
aov stands before the substantive on which it depends, the word 
which comes before it has something of the force of a predicate^ e.g. 
rod aXpovrbi cov to IfjAnw^ St Luke vi. 29 : iroC <rov Qdvare rb Kcvrpop ; 
1 Oor. XV. 55 : oftener it is a verb. The Latins, who read crot; after 
ijr{S>pa, not after \f/vxvs, like Alford, made it depend on inhpa. 

rd Xiirapd xal rd Xafiirpd. The first of these words is only found 
three times in the Bible, Neh. ix. 85 of a fat land; Is. xxx. 23 of bread, 
and here, where translators are probably right in explaining it of 
dainty food; both words continue the thought of dTthpa, Xcxapd for 
enjoyment, Xa/mirpa for display: otherwise the commoner sense in 
Greek would be expressed in Latin by omnia nitida (not pinguia) 
et splendida. 

cvpifo-ovo-iv. This impersonal verb, though quite in the manner 
of the writer, comes in strangely after the vehement apostrophe. 

16. Kcxf>v<rc»|UvT|. See on xvii. 4. 

17. irds 6 hrX r^rrov itX^mv. Vulg. renders ac omnes qui in locum 
namgantj which would mean *< every one who saileth to the place," a 
more natural sense than that of B.V., **who saiLeth any whither." 
There is no known parallel in Biblical or other Greek for the curious 
phrase iirl rbirov : the nearest is aeurfjLoi «rard rdirovsi St Matt. xxiv. 7. 
The Old Latin, and most probably the Coptic, read TrbvTov in some 
form. If the text be right the words probably stand for the mer- 
chants travelling in ships with their own goods, which they intend 
to sell on arriving at their destination — ^Lat. vectores, 

vavrai,. Cf. Ezek. xxvii. 29 sqq. 

8<rob n^v 6dXa(r<rav ipyaXiovrai. The sense is general and includes 
all the three classes named, shipmasters, sailing merchants, and 
sailors. "Trade" in A.V. is defensible, as neither noun nor verb 
had any exclusive reference to commerce in the seventeenth century. 

dir6 |iaKp60ev lomi<rav. At this point, as in xi. 11, vision may 
be supposed to take tne place of prediction, and so the seer narrates 
what has been shewn him. The pleonasm dvb jMiKp60€P is charac- 
teristic of St Mark who has it five times, St Matthew has it twice 
(xxvi. 58=Mc. xiv. 54, xxvii. 58 = Mc. xv. 40), St Luke twice (xvi.23, 
xxiii. 49= Me. xv. 40) with an added reminiscence of Ps. xxxvii. 12 
LXX. Kings, merchants, and shipmen when they land would all 
naturally go up to the great city, but they see the smoke of her torment 
and stand afar off. 

18. T{s6}M>Ca... Ezek. xxvii. 32. 

19. ipoXov xovv. Ibid. 30. 
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20 — 24. The BEjoiciNa oyeb heb in Heaven. 

20. fv^paCvov lir' ai$rQ. xii. 12. There may be a reminisoenoe of 
Jer. li. 48. We cannot tell if the words are those of the Angel of 
V. 1, of the voice of v. 4, or of the seer himself: perhaps the second 
is most likely. 

iKpivcv 6 Ocos T^ KpCfitt v|u»v. Lit., "judged yonr judgement,'' 
condemned her for her condemnation of you. Notice the mention of 
** apostles ** as well as other '* saints," as proving that apostles suf- 
fered in Home; and so confirming the unanimous tradition as to 
the martyrdom there of SS. Peter and Paul. Notice iJso (in refer- 
ence to &e theory mentioned on ii. 2) St John's recognition of the 
latter as an apostle. Whether he had himself been condemned to 
death at Bome cannot be determined: the tradition to that effect 
was ancient, but not demonstrably so ancient, nor so widespread 
or so confirmed by scriptural evidence (see on St John's Gospel 
zxi. 18, 19). 

21. ical ipoXcv K.r.X. Jer. U. 63, 64. 

o&r»s 6p|M{|iaTi. Yg. Roc impetu. B.y. *' with a mighty fall." 

22. ^m) KiOapySttv. Is. ziv. 11, of Babylon, Ezek. zxvi. 13, 
of Tyre, are certainly parallels: compare also Is. zxiv. 8, which is 
as similar as the passages of Jeremiah referred to on the following 
verse, and apparently, like them, spoken of the unfaithful Jerusalem. 

^tfin) |iiSXov ov. Jer. zzv. 10. 

28. ^c»vi) wjJi^Cov. Jer. vii. 34, xvi. 9. Weiss suggests that v. 14 
originally stood nere, having dropped out between ^n and dn, and 
been replaced in the margin: it would certainly interrupt ihe con- 
nexion less here than where it stands. 

5rb ot IfiiropoC o-ov k.t.X. Is. xxiii. 8, of Tyre. See crit. note. The 
reading of the text though doubtful makes the reference still closer. 

Iv TQ ^opfiaKCf <rov. Compare especially Nahum iii. 14. 

24. Kal Iv a^rp. As in the beginning of the Angel's speech Babylon 
is spoken of in the third person, it is possible that he returns to the 
third person at the end : possibly also St John passes from recording 
the Aiigel's denunciation to the impression made on his own mind 
by the judgement he witnessed. , 

v«£vTc»v...Tfjs Y$^* ^^* ^^' ^ ^^1 where however, if the A.V. be 
right, the sense is rather different. **The slain of all the earth" 
here seems to mean <*the slain of (the spirituiJ) Israel," or at any 
rate the victims of her tyranny, tAere, the aUies of Babylon who 
share in her fall. 

CHAPTER XIX. 

1. 5xXov iroXXov. Primas. has turbarum ingentium, Yg. tur- 
barum multarum; am. tubarum m, 

Kttl if 8o(a. K* omits. Bj Syr. insert after d^vafus. 

1) 8vva|JiiS. Primas. omits. 
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Tov Ocov. Text. Beo. reads irvp^ r j> tfc^ with 1 A]ld^ Latt. syr. deo. 
a. I^OcifMv. A has iKpiM€F, 

8. tfpT|Kav. G has eTirav. 

6. ^vi\...Xi'yovoxi. K* has ipu}vcLi...i^r]\6w \4yovcai.. 

il|u»v. Primas reads vestrum, 

6. cW ^«iinfv. 1* Primas. omit djt, 

5xXov voXXoO. Primas. tubarum multarum. So Amb. Aut., Beat. 
quasi vocem tubae magnae. 

Xc^VTwv. K Xeyoj&auy, B^ \4yoifTes. 

8«S|icv. Lach. reads buaofiep with \^h.. 

9. Kal...rp(u^ov. Arm. has unua e preabyteris after koU. ypd}f/o¥ 
is omitted by 1 And.'- '»^. 

TOV Tdfiov. K*P 1 And. omit. 

oStoi. ol XiS^i. K* adds fiov, 

10. irpoo'Kvvtj<rab. P has Kcd irpo<reKi6yrj(ra, 

r$ dff . Cyp. reads Jesum dominum, 

i)...'Ii|<rov. Areth. has tov vloO for li^o-oO ; Primas. sanetificatio enim 
testijicationis, 

11. KoXo^fuvos. Laoh. omits with AP 1 Hipp. And.? Areth. : the 
reading of am. fu. tol. vocdbatwr fidelU et verax vocatur looks as if 
both verbs might be intrasive. 

12. ^X^{. Text. Bee. and Lach. prefix ujs with A latt. 

Svoua Yeypa|i|ilvov. fi<^ substitutes and B, prefixes dvbtukra yeypafi- 
fjiAva (Bg adding /col). Primas. has namen magnum scriptum, i.q. ivofui 
fniya which implies some corruption founded on dvbiMra. 

18. PcPa|i|Uvov with AB, 1; Tisch. •n-efM.pepa/ifUvoi' with K* (latt. 
aspen,, ccmipers,, spars,). K<* vepipcpaPTurfA^Wt P ^papntrfihop. 
W. H. propose jtepafifUvov, 

16. o(cta. Bg yg. prefix, Primas. substitutes SUrTOfios, 

TOV Ovfiov TTJs ^PYH'* ^7P- Pi^inias. syr. read irae; K sah. Or. put 
Tod 0. after rrji 6py^; 95 before rod otvov, 

16. Iirl T^ i^, KflU. A sBth.*"^ Cass. omit. 
Iirl rbv |J,T|p^v. K omits iirl. 

17. Iva. K cop. sah. arm. Haym. read dXKov. B^ omits iva, 

20. Kal (ler a^ov 6 i|r. A cop. read xal ol /uer* adrov 6 ^. ; Bj Kcd 
6 fier' a^oO rp, Tyc. (ap. Beatum) reads pseudoprophetae. 

Ifivm- Primas. omits, 
ol 8tSo. Arm. ssth. omit. 

rijs KaiO|iivi]S. With fc<AP And.**^- vg. ; Text. Bee. Hiv KOLOfUviip 
with B, cett. 
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Gh. XIX. 1 — 6. FuBTHBR Thanksgivings. 

1. XcY^vTwv is almost as nearly connected with iJKovffa as with 

ij <r(OTiipCa...Tov Oeov i^jm»v. Generally explained "Salvation [be- 
longeth] to our God." Of. vii. 10; also iv. 11, v. 12, 13, vii. 12. w 
pdOos vXo&rov koI ffo<f>iasy Rom. xi, 33, might represent another not 
impossible construction. 

2. For the joy of the Saints in sympathy with God's judgement 
see on xiv. 10. There is a passage somewhat like this in Enoch 
xlvii. 4: "Then were the hearts of the saints full of joy, because 
the number of righteousness was arrived, the supplication of the 
saints heard, and the blood of the righteous appreciated by the Lord 
of Spirits." 

8. Kal...cLvaPaCvci. Both the tense and the conjunction prove 
that the clause is part of the anthem. 

els. aU»v»v. Hence Tyconius, excerpted by the homilist ap. St 
Augustine, Tom. m. Hom. xviii., inferred that Babylon was more 
than any single city, being the world-wide mystical city of pride. 

4. Kal lirfo:av...dXXT)VovCa. Of. v. 14, where also the thanksgiving 
closes with the homage of the Living Creatures and the Elders. 

5. 4k tov 0p($vov. Possibly the voice of Christ, cf. iii. 21. 
alvciTf. Compare the opening of Pss. cxxxiv., cxxxv. 

6 — 9. The Pboolamation of the Mabbiagb of the Lamb. 

6. 5x\ov iroXXov. v. 1. 

vSdrMv iroXXttv. i. 15, xiv. 2. 

ppovTttV ItrxvpMv. vi. 1, xiv. 2. 

ipoo-CXcvo-cv. The aorist is quite appropriate though quite un- 
translateable. By destroying Babylon which reigned over all kings, 
God took the Kingdom and is glorified for this act. B.Y. rightly 
retains the present of A.y. 

6 iravToicpdT«»p. Bather a name than an epithet, see on i. 8. 

7. \CLip»^v. The joy of the festival which makes heaven and 
earth one follows inseparably on the joy of the judgement on earth. 

8»|uv. The present subjunctive of this verb is not found in the 
New Testament, and even in the indicative the aorists are far com- 
moner. If we read ddtxroiMv the construction will be substantially as 
in Mio. iv. 2, dyapufji.€y...Kal Sel^ovffw iifuyi though there the change 
of person makes it clear. 

6 YcCfJios TOV dpvCov. The first suggestion of this image in the 
N.T. is in our Lord's parables, St Matt. xxii. 3, xxv. 1 — 10: it is 
more fully worked out by St Paul, Eph. v. 22 — 32. But men's minds 
were prepared for it by the language of all the Prophets about the 
spiritual marriage of the Lord and Israel: still more, perhaps, by 
that of the 45th Psalm, rising so far above the royal marriage that 
no doubt furnished its occasion. And there is little doubt that the 
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Song of Songs was already mystically interpreted among the Jews, 
though its claim to a place in the Canon was still disputed. 

i[ 7VV1) a^ov. Galled by St John "the New Jerusalem," zxi. 2, 
by St Paul, Gal. iv. 26, "Jerusalem above,'* as well as more simply 
the Church, Eph. y. 23 sqq. 

8. Kol 486O1) avrg. "It was given to her " — the form is the same 
as recurs so often throughout the vision, from vi. 2 onwards. This 
being so, it is not likely that this clause still forms part of the pro- 
clamation of the voice: it is the Seer's description of the "making 
herself ready*' which the voice proclaimed. 

rd SucoMSiiaTa, " righteous acts." Eveiy good work done by every 
single saint goes to make up the perfect glory of the GhurcJi as it 
shflJl be when at last complete. The doctrine of the Communion of 
Saints is contained in, or follows ' from, that of the holy Catholic 
Church. 

9. Kol Xlycfc- Who speaks? Plainly an angel (see t;. 10), 
presxmiably tne angel of xvii. 1. Possibly the same as the angel 
of i. 1. 

fuiKdpbOi. St John and "they that hear the words of this pro- 
phecy, and keep those things which are written therein" (i. 3) are 
made to realise heartily what our Lord's fellow-guest (St Luke xiv. 
15) said without seeing the full force of his own words. Of course, 
when we reduce the image to plain prose, '*they that are called" are 
the same as the Bride : while St Paul again speaks of them as her 
children. AU will rejoice together, and each will rejoice apart; 
each will have a joy of his own, and each will have his own sight 
of the joy of all. 

10. Thb Ebbob of the Seeb. 

The last words of the angel seem fit "to seal up the vision and 
prophecy," and what follows gives a certain plausibility to Ydlter's 
suggestion that at one time (or in one recension) the Apocalypse ended 
here. 

10. irpo<ricwi]<rai> avrf . Perhaps understanding from the last 
words that the speaker was God Himself. This is more probable 
than Weiss's conjecture that the Seer took him for Christ, to Whom 
it is possible to ascribe all the previous commands to write, i 11, 
xiv. 13, as well as i. 19. In 1. 17 the Seer falls down at His 
Feet, and is raised up again apparently without worshipping. In 
the O.T. God had revealed Himself to men by means of angels, and 
men had, by foiling at the feet of angels, rightly worshipped the 
God Who was present in them (see esp. Hos. zii. 4 compared with 
Gen. xzxii. 30). But since a more perfect revelation of God has 
been given by the Incarnation, no such divine presence in an angel 
is to be looked for. (So Jer. Taylor, DUauasive from Popery, Part 
II. n. viii. 8.] We have therefore no need to suppose that the holy 
apostle was m intent guilty of idolatry; he meant the worship for 
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God in the angel, bnt this being an angel and nothing more, it 
follows of course that he ought not to be honoured as God. See 
xzii. 8. 

(r^v8ovX6s o-ov cl|iC. In a sense, the angels are even servants to 
the elect on earth, Heb. i. 14. 

T«v k%6vniiV..*'LtvTov. Cf. xxii. 9, rwv dSeX^Qv trov tQv irpotpif^Qv. 
The last words of the verse give the reason (ykf) why the two phrases 
are equivalent. Cf. for ri/v fiafyrvplav 'Irjaov i. 2, vi. 9, and closest 
of all, xii. 17. In all these fiaprvpla comes near to the sense, that 
became technical, of "martyrdom.'' 

r\ ydp iiaprvpCa. Comparing xxii. 9 with the passages last cited, 
it seems that the sense of the passage is, ** Martyrdom like thine" 
(the seer was at least a confessor* i. 2, perhaps, as tradition says, 
a proved martyr in will) **and thy brethren's involves in it the grace 
of prophecy, and so places the martyrs in so close communion with 
God that they need no angel mediator." But what is said to St 
John as a prophet is in its measure true of all Christians. All in 
their measure are witnesses for Christ, and aU partakers of His 
Spirit; and therefore aU are prophets in the same sense that they 
are all priests and kings. Thus all, if not yet "equal with the 
angels" (St Luke xx. 36), are brought too near to God to need 
angels to bring Him near to them. 

11 — ^21. The Victory of the Bideb on the White Hobse. 

There is no clear mark in the text that we have the beginning of 
a new vision here after the apparent break in w, 9, 10. But for this 
break the connexion would be r^— the seer Jiears the joyful summons 
to the Marriage of the Lamb, perhaps has a glimpse of the Bride in 
her white array; then Heaven is opened, he sees the Bridegroom in 
His robe red with blood, with the armies of Heaven in His train: 
again he sees the Herald Angel who bids all the fowls of the air to 
the bloody supper of the great God: he sees the doom of the Beast, 
and the False Prophet, and their host. 

11. T^ ovpav^v TJvcqyy|Uvov. Ezek. i. 1; St Matt. iii. 16, and 
parallels, St John i. 51; Acts vii. 56, x. 11. Something more seems 
to be implied than in iv. 1; the "door" through which the seer was 
called up is not sufiBcient to let out this mounted army, or "the 
chariot of paternal Deity" which appeared to Ezekiel. 

tinros X€VK<Ss, vi. 2, where see note. Here at least, there is no 
doubt about the interpretation. 

6 Ka6ii|uvos. Connected like the previous words with I806, 

KaXov|i€vos. He is called Faithful and True (iii. 14, also i. 15, 
iii. 7), and rightly, but these are not His Name. 

Iv 8iKcu.o<n5vi|. Is. xi. 4, 5, Fs. xcvi. (xov.) 13. 

iroXcinct. In Ps. xlv. 3 — 5 (4 — 6) we have the same mixture as 
here of the Bridegroom with the triumphant Warrior. Compare St 
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Ohrysostom on Bom. xiii. 12, *'Fear not at hearing of array and 
arms... for it is of light that the arms are... As the bridegroom goes 
forth with joyous looks from his chamber, so doth he too who is 
defended with these arms; for he is at once soldier and bridegroom." 

12. ol » 64»eaX|io(. L14. 

8iaSi{|uiTa voXXcC. These are distinctively kingly crowns, see on 
iv. 4, vi. 2. Their number marks Him as King of kings, v, 16: 
perhaps also as both King and Priest, as in Zech. vi. 11 sqq., and 
in the use of the triple crown by modern popes. Tyoonins thinks of 
the "moltitado ooronatorum": their glory U His. 

Ix«»v, like vkiifnfi^ St John i. 14. This nominatiYe is connected 
in sense with the preceding parenthetical clause, while the only 
possible construction for it is to be found in a forced connexion with 
the finite verbs before the parenthesis. 

Hvoya, Yrypa|i|Uvov. See orit. note. The name is probably on the 
forehead (as xiv. 1). 

S ovScls otScv, ii. 17; for the Lord having such a name, see iii. 12, 
and notes on both places. 

18. pfPafifUvov. See crit. note. There is nothing to suggest 
either pt^afifiivw, ^pavrurfUpop, or ^pafifUvop in Is. Iziii. 1, 3, LXX. : 
the Hebrew would suggest both, ** Theodotion" at any rate the latter : 
whichever be the original reading the other is probably an additional 
reference to Isaiah: for until there was a system of something like 
chapters and verses, marginal or interlinear quotations had to serve 
the purpose now served by marginal references. In Isaiah the 
Conqueror is described as stained with the blood of His enemies. If 
this decides the primary meaning here, it is legitimate for the Christian 
to remember, in interpreting both passages, that the way that Christ 
overcomes His enemies is by sheddmg, not their blood, but His own. 
Moreover in Isaiah the Redeemer and champion of Israel is the 
Father rather than Christ: so that, as the figure has certainly 
received some change in its application, it is unobjectionable to 
suppose a direct reference to the Passion. If so, as this passage 
obviously refers back to the vision of the Man Child, it would be 
impossible to regard that vision as purely Jewish. 

o A^os ToO 0COV. The only place in Scripture (unless Heb. iv. 12 
is to be so interpreted, which is not probable) where this exact phrase 
is used of the personal Word, the Son of God. But of course the 
use of "the Word'' in St John i. 1 is the same in principle and 
meaning. 

14. rd (TTparc^iuiTa Iv r^ ovpavf. According to ordinary O.T. 
usage (e.g. 1 Kings xxii. 19) this would mean the holy Angels ex- 
clusively, or at least primarily. But some think that the glorified 
Saints are at least included: it seems in harmony with the ideas 
of this Book to represent them, not indeed as executing Christ's 
vengeance (which the Angels do, xiv. 19, St Matt, xiii 39 — 42), but 
as spectators of His triumph, which is all that these armies seem 
to be. 
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fkWvxvw XcvKov Kal KaOofi^v. The dress of Angels in St Matt, 
xxviii. 3 and parallels, Acts i. 10 ; bat of Saints in this Book, iii. 4, 
yii. 9, and probably iv. 4: compare the almost exactly similar words 
of V. 8. Here this costume contrasts with the blood-dyed one of their 
Leader. The contrast is plainly intentional (for the mention of 
the armies interrupts the description of the Leader). If we explain 
it by supposing tlmt they have no need to take part in the work of 
slaughter, it will follow, since there is blood on His raiment, that 
He has already executed judgement on Jerusalem and trodden the 
winepress there, xiy. 20, and is now to do the like to the kings of 
the earth. If the armies in heaven are Saints, as the ancients seem 
to suppose, we must understand that their robes are washed white 
in His Blood, vii. 14, which perhaps weakens the contrast which 
is expressed by pointing to another which is not. ol /act a^oO, xvii. 
14, are most naturally explained as the faithful on earth. On 
the whole it seems simplest to take the heavenly armies for the 
Angels, the rather that the Saints who are to reign with Christ 
have not yet risen at this point of the vision. 

16. Ik tov on'^fiaTos airov. So i. 16, proving, if proof were 
needed, the identity of the "Son of Man" of that passage with "tiie 
Word of God" of this. For the meaning, see the notes there. 

irardtti rd I0vi|. God is said to smite men with plagues, e.g. 
Zech. xiv. 18, but nowhere else with a sword. Are we to infer from 
1 Chron. xxi. 12 what this sword will be? Certsdnly the ascription 
to the Lord of the fierce struggles of a human warrior is markedly 
avoided. 

Kttl avTos iroifiavct. Lit. ** shall be their shepherd," as in ii. 27, 
xii. 5. Of course in aU three places the reference is to Ps. ii. 9. 

icdl a^6s iTOTCt. Is. Ixiii. 2. The twice repeated pronoun is very 
emphatic: it is He who shall fulfil the promised vengeance for which 
the elect have cried so long. 

Ti]v Xi|v^ TOV oCvov TOV 6v|M>v TJjs ^PYIS* Of. xiv. 8, 10, 19, 
xvi. 19. 

16. ht\ T& IfuiTiov Kal he\ t^v |&T)p4$v. See orit. note. The meaning 
probably is **on the vesture of His thigh," i.e. on the border of His 
cloak. Strangely enough the name of a statue was sometimes put 
on the thigh; this possibly suggested the image: the vesture is 
mentioned to shew the name was not on the flesh. 

Poo-iXcds pooxX^MV Kal Kvpios KvpC«>v. Gf. xvii. 14, and Oeos tQ» 
deQp KoX K^piOi tQv Kvplwv koX /SacriXet); tuv paaiKicapDeji. iv. 31 (LXX.). 
Bout. fia<n\€<aif is found on Parthian coins. 

17. Iva AyycXov. Probably &a is merely the indefinite article 
as in viii. 13, though here it is possible to think of one angel standing 
apart from the heavenly armies who roll by. 

4v T$ i{XC^. Perhaps he is the Angel of the Sun (like the other 
elemental angels in xvi. 5 and perhaps xiv. 18): but the ha makes 

k2 
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this less likely. Probably he is stationed there only as in a position 
commanding the fi^irovpwrifM (on this word see on viii 13). 

irao-iv roSs ^pv^ots. Ezek. xzxix. 17 sqq., of the slaughter of Gh>g 
and Magog: from which however this slaughter seems to be dis- 
tinguished, see zz. 8, 9. 

8cvTi, o^rvdxOt)Tf . The imperative immediately after ScCre is found 
twice in St John, iv. 29, zzi. 12 ; once in St Matt, zzviii. 6, nowhere 
else in New Testament. Bevre in the Septuagint commonly represents 
a Hebrew verb, and it is not certain that Bevpo dKoXo^Bei Matt. ziz. 21 
and parallels is exactly similar. 

T^ ScCvvov T^ uh/a Tov OcoO. In Ezek. l.o. it is called a sacrifice^ 
sacrifices being the only ordinary occasion for a feast of flesh: cf. 
Is. xzziv. 6, which was probably in Ezekiel's mind. 

18. x^*^X^v* ^^ ^^ '^* ^^' 

19. rd dr\pCov, ical to^ paciXcts Ttjs yiis. Their confederacy tinder 
his leadership has been already intimated, xvi. 14, 16, xvii 12 — 14. 
The so-called battle of Armageddon, there foretold, is here described. 

20. Iirid<r9i). Like a thief or a rebel. The word is found offcener 
in the Fourth Gospel than in all the rest of the New Testament. 
It is found six times of schemes to 'take' Christ; twice in the narra- 
tive of the miraculous draught of fishes; twice in the Acts, once of 
the arrest of St Peter; once in St Paul of the attempt to arrest him at 
Damascus. 

6 i|rfv8oirpo^i)Ti|s. So called in xvi. 13 ; see xiii. 11 sqq. 

rd <n)|uta. Those described in xiii. 18 sqq. 

(ttVTcs ipXi{6T)<rav. In Dan. vii. 11 the Beast is slain, and his 
body burnt. Perhaps the one indicates the fate of the empire, the 
other of its personal ruler. 

TTJs KaiO|Uvf|9. As if after rb vvp r^$ Xifja^rfi, cf. xxi. 8 ip ry TdfUfg 
ry KMOfUpTj wp^ i^o-i 6€i(fi. 

21. ol XoiiroC. They are not, at least at once, consigned to the 
same eternal torment as their leaders; but see xiv. 10, xx. 15. 

iv TQ ^o|i(^C^ TOV Ka6i))jivov. None of His followers have need 
to bear part in the battle : indeed they seem to bear no arms, v. 14. 
Compare the grand passage of St Chrysostom, in his 24th Homily 
on the Epistle to the Bomans (on xiii. 12), already partly quoted 
on V. 11. *'What then, is there no necessity for thee to fight? Yea, 
needful is it to fight, yet not to be distressed and toil. For it is not 
in fact war, but a solemn dance and feast day; such is the nature of 
the arms, such the power of the Commander.'* The victory is so 
plainly designated as one to be gained by purely spiritual means, 
that it is by no means certain that the armies to be overthrown are 
to be understood of an actual military confederacy. More probably, 
the confederacy of the powers of the world, under the leadership of 
Antichrist, will be prinuirily intellectual and spiritual. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

1. 4k tov ovpavov. t(* omits. 

Iirl n^v X^l^» ^ and Latt. have ^i^ rf x^ip^. 

2. 6 5^it 6 djfi%pXw. With A: Text. Beo. rhv 6<piv rbv dpxouop 
with t^B, oett. 

5s. Tisch. has 6 with K and Aug. qui cognominatus est, Promiss. qui 
vacatur. 

SidpoXos Kttl 6 Saravas. Tisch. 6 8, with K ; B, adds 6 vXeofQv 
TTjy oUoviUmiv oXipf from zii. 9. 

8. lirdvM avTOv. A has ifjLfieyCjs (^=ifi'n'€d(as) ainbv. 

Irt rd lOvT). 1 oop. 8Bth. Tyo. omit iri.. Text. Beo. inserts it 
after ie»7i. 

4. ircT^CKur|Uvc»v. A has TevoKe/irffxhuap. 

Kal otnvcs. fi< has ct riyet ofhf. And*, et twcs. Aug. et n qui. Gyp. 
et quicumque. 

6. ot XobiroV — iTtj. K syr. omit these words (? from homoeote- 
lenton); they interrupt the sense. 

Twv viKpMV. Aug. reads eorum. 

6. TOV Ocov. K has xal rod Oeou. 

7. (hxiv TcXccrOj. B^ reads fierd, 

8. Twayayttv. Aug. reads et trahet. Vg. et congregcUnt, 12 «ca2 
ffvpdyei. 

9. irvp...cl9 nfv XC|iivi|v. K* omits. 

dir^ To9 Oco9 Ik tov ovpavov. So Text. Beo. Treg. W. H. marg. 
with NcP vg. syr.; Lach. Tisch. W. H. Weiss dxb toO Oeov with A 
and Primas. transcript of Aug., who seems to have read dird toO BeoO 
after 4k toO obpopov with B^ cop. arm. 

10. Sirov kqJL. Text. Bee. omits koI with K 1 Hieron. cop. arm. 
8Bth. 

9i)pCov KflU. K adds oiroi;. 

11. kt^ afrov with A 1 95, Tisch. reads hr* aOrov with B^Pi. K ivdvta 
avTov, 

12. ioTc»ra9...6p6vov. Augustin omits. Text. Bee. has O^oxi tor 
Opbvov, with 1, two Latin writers have throni dominij and throni 
dei. 

TTJs twijs. Aug. has vitae uniwciytuque. 

18. l8«Mcav. Lach. reads (SwKey with A. 
lKp{9r|oxiv. K reads KareKplSifaav. 

14. o&ro«. fi< reads xal odroi. 1 cop. and Primas. transcript of 
Augustin omit ovTos...irvp6s, nor does Augustin anywhere quote this 
definition of the second death, though he gives many of his own ; 
when he sa^s that in the second dea& soul and bod^ are tormented 
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together by eternal fire he is obviously thinking of the synoptio 
Gospels; Text. Beo. omits i^ M/bu^i; rod wpbi with the later viilgate, 
the older MSS. of which reoognise the words in whole or in part. 

15. ffvp46t|. K evpeB'^eTou. 



Ch. XX. 1 — 6. The BmniNa of Satan. Thb Fibst Bebubbbotion. 

1. Ttjs cipiwHrov. See on iz. 1. 
M rijpf x^^* ^^ hxing oyer it. 

2. 6 5^14 6 oCpxatos. zii. 9. No explanation can be given of the 
nominative here except irregular apposition: it is no help to suppose 
that the clause represents an indeclinable proper name. 

8. Kol IkXcm^ Kol ka^pdyjxrtv lirdvc» avrov. The pit which 
was opened ix. 2 is now sealed again. 

Td I6vi|. To be taken quite literally, though it probably limits 
the meaning of the passages which seem to speak of all but the 
elect worshipping the Beast. These are pressed by St Irenaeus to 
the uttermost, so that he supposes the Saints to reign over the 
surviving faithful who rapidly repeople the desolate eurth, and fulfil 
the prophecies of a little one becoming a thousand and rebuilding 
the old waste places. Possibly we are to suppose that the Angelic 
warnings of xiv. 6 — 11 are not wholly unfruitful. 

SfC avrdv XvOijvai. It is very remarkable that neither St Irenaeus 
nor St Justin are known to epe&k of this. 

4. Op6vovs. Gf. Dan. vii. 9, $p6poi iriOriffCLv koI raXcu^ iffiepOp 
iKd$ifTo, 26 KpirfipLov iKd$iff€. They who sat upon the thrones are 
identified by Dan. vii. 22 as "the Saints of the Most High" — saints 
plainly in the modem sense as distinguished from angels. 

KpCfiA 4869i| aiSrots. In itself this might mean "their cause was 
judged," but as rd KplfAo, Dan. vii. 22 seems to be parallel to ^ ^vCKela 
Kai ij i^ovcrla koI ij fieyaXtixri^vrf tQv ficurtXionf tQp ifiroKdria irovrds rod 
odpayoO ib, 27 probably xplfia in both places means "the right of 
judging," as is most likely assumed 1 Cor. vi. 2, 3. 

Kol rds i^vvas. The Seer beholds the fulfilment of the promise 
in Daniel to tne saints of the ancient law, and sharing their glory 
he sees all martyrs and all confessors of the latter days. 

Twv ircircXcKur|Uvc»v. Lit. "struck with an axe," the old Boman 
mode of execution by sentence of the supreme magistrate. Capital 
punishment of citizens had been virtually abolished for the last 
years of the Bepublic: and when the emperors assumed the right 
of executing men for treason, it was done as though by military 
law (cf. St Mark vi. 27) by a soldier, with a sword. But the old 
constitutional punishment was inflicted on vrovinciala down to the 
fall of the Bepublic (Cio. Phil, xiu. xvi. S3); and it is not impossible 
tiiat it was revived when it was desired that a citizen should be 
executed in due form of law, 
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otTiVi8...aM»v. ziii. 12, 15, 16. The promise extends to all who 
pass nndefiled through the perils of the hiBt time, whether they die 
a natural death, or *'are aliye and remain'' to the coming of the 
Lord. oXrivti probably also marks that their faithfulness is the 
reason that they share the glory of ancient saints and of earlier 
martyrs. 

Ipoo-CXcvo-av iMTfi tov Xpiorov. 2 Tim. ii. 12. This "reign" 
was foretold in v. 10. "The nations" of the world continue to exist 
as usual (v. 8), so it is no doubt over them thjit the saints and 
martyrs reign. 

4, 6. x^^ In)... if avi£oTao-is 11 irp«JTi). See Excursus lY. 

6. iMiKopios Kal dvios. He is sure of eternal blessedness, abso- 
lutely and indefeasibly consecrated to God. "Holy" refers to the 
relation to GKxl into which this brings him, not to the foregoing 
faithfulness that is implied in his being admitted into it. 

6 ScvTcpos Odvaros. See ii. 11 and v, 14 (the article is doubled in 
both). Gf. Bom. vi. 9, 10. 

o^K Ixcb <(ovo<av. The coupling of the second death, which cannot 
be taken literally as implying annihilation (see v, 10), with the first 
resurrection in some degree lessens the difficulty of taking the latter 
figuratively, though as the body which is raised even to dishonour 
is spiritual, we cannot say that the first resurrection is spiritual 
and the general resurrection natural. 

lo-ovrai Upcts. Cf. i. 6, y. 10. 

TOV Oiov Kol TOV Xpi9Tov. The strongest proof, perhaps, in the 
Book of the doctrine of Christ's coequal Deity. If we read these 
words in the light of St John's Gospel, or of the Nicene Oreed, th^ 
suggest no difficulty; but without the doctrine there taught, they 
make salvation to consist in the deadly sin which the Moslems 
call "association" — the worshipping the creature by the side of the 
Creator. Notice, however, that the w<yrd "God" in this book always 
means the Father; and so throughout the N.T., with few exceptions. 



7 — 10. The Loosiko of Satan, the Wab of Goa and Maqoo, the 

Judgement on the Devil. 

The order of events in the last three chapters in this Book cor- 
responds, with many additions, to that in the closing chapters of 
Ezekiel. The first Besurrection answers to the Vision of the Valley 
of dry bones. The War of Gog and Magog in EzeMel is to be the 
last great trial of the restored theocracy (as the old theocracy had 
been tried and for a season purified by the terror of the Scythian 
invasion in the days of Josiah); after the War of Gog and Magog 
both in Ezekiel and here comes the full description of the final 
glory of Zion. 
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7. XutifoTTai. As we heard in v. 3. We cannot wiih any oer- 
tainty identify the lUKfUxv -xfibvw there with the 6X^741^ xcupoF of zii. 
12; still the two passages to a certain extent illnstrate each other. 

8. Td IOvt| rd Iv tovs T^ovapviv ^mvCcus rijs ytjs* It ahnost seems 
as though the kingdom of Christ and of His Saints had not been 
world-wide, hat had been, like the Boman empire of St John's day, 
or the Christendom of oar own, a wide but limited region of light 
in the midst of a barbarous world. It is not therefore certain that 
the conung of th^ kingdom mast be postponed till Christianity has 
gained its victory over the compact mass of nations which, from 
China to Guinea, still hold out sgainst it : and we ought to remember 
the possibility, that they may prove as dangerous to the fabric of 
modem civilisation as the barbarians of Scythia, Germany, and 
Arabia proved to the ancient. But it is possible that this prediction 
refers, not to an incursion from outlying heathens, but to an apostacy 
of outlying Christians. If so, this may be illustrated by the way 
that the remoter provinces of Christendom fell into heresy in the 
fifth and following centuries, and were, in great measure as a con- 
sequence, absorbed in Islam afterwards. We may also think of the 
many wild and unchristian sects rising in our own time in America 
and in Bussia — the countries of Christendom remotest from its 
centres of intellectual life. 

tAv r«^ Kol [tov] MaYisY* See Ezek. zxxviii., xxxix. — a prophecy 
which may, ion aught we know, have had some nearly contemporary 
fulfilment, but which the Jewish traditions interpret of a war in the 
days of the Messiah, nearly as here. Magog is given in Gen. x. 2 
as the name of a son of Japhet, the eponymus, there is no doubt, 
of one of the nations lying near the Bla<^ Sea, and called by Euro- 
peans Scythian in the wide sense. Gog appears in Ezek. 1. c. to 
be not a national name, but the name, whether personal or dynastic, 
of the king of Magog and the neighbouring or kindred tribes of 
Bosh, Meshech, and Tubal. The resemblance of two of these names 
to the modern Riuna and Muacovy is merely accidental: but it 
would be rash to deny the possibility, that the geographical or 
ethnological suggestion is to be taken literally, and that St John 
does foretell an invasion, something like that of the Huns, or Tartars, 
and falling on Christendom from the same quarter. 

oniva'ya'yctv. Nearly a repetition of xvi. 14, xvii. 12, 14, xix. 19. 
Yet it can hardly describe the same event: it seems plain that, 
whatever be the meaning of the first resurrection and the thousand 
years' reign, they intervene between that war and this. Moreover, 
the former war was on the part of the rulers of the civilised world, 
this on the part of the outer barbarians. 

9. Ka\ dvifiiforav. The Seer does not pass easily over the immense 
space of time during which the world is too happy to have a history. 
He sees the establishment of the earthly kingdom of Christ, and 
foretells its end: it is only gradually that he comes to see the end 
also brought before his view as present. 
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Ini T& irXdrof rns yT|S. The breadth of the land. They OTerspread 
the whole land 01 Israel, against which, as we see from the next 
clause, their attack is directed. 

Ti)v irapoiBoXijv tmv d^Cttv. Possibly <*the army," as in Heb. zi. 
84; here all English translators have "the camp" with A.Y. 

Ti]v ir^Xiv n^v iW«irfuUvi|v, i.e. Jernsalem, which, it appears from 
this place only, will be the seat and capital of the millennial kingdom. 
It appears that in the popular millennial anticipations, which dis- 
credited the literal Interpretation of this prophecy, this localisation 
of the kingdom was much insisted on, and it was even thought that 
the Jewish law and the sacrificial worship would be revived. This 
of course is utterly incredible to an orthodox Christian: but there 
is no difficulty in supposing that the Kingdom of God may literally 
have an earthly centse in Uie Holy City and the Holy Land. Even 
if the literal view be not taken, the prophecy can hardly imply less 
than a future purity of the Church far exceeding the present; and 
it may be that this purified Church will recognise a better Papacy 
at Jerujsalem, one not too proud to learn either from the excellences 
or from the faults of the Boman. 

Kal KaWpi) irvp. Cf. 2 Kings i. 10, and ch. xi. 5, and even xiii. 13. 
This does not agree with the description of Gog's overthrow in 
Ezek. xxxix., where the army lie slain till they are buried, and their 
weapons are broken up for firewood. 

Bemarkable as it is that St Irenaeus appears to say nothing of 
the loosing of Satan, it is still more remarkable that St Hippolytus is 
known (Hermathena Vol. vi. p. 404) to have laid down in his work 
against Caius that the destruction of Gog and Magog was to precede 
that of Antichrist. 

10. 6 irXavMV afroi^s. The sense is general, as if we were to 
say ** their deceiver." 

At Ti)v XC|fcvi)v. xix. 20. 

Sirov Kal... If we are to try to fill up the ellipse, which no reader 
of the original would feel necessary, ipXT^dijffoy would be better than 
elfftp. That they are there still, not consumed by their more than 
thousand years of torment, is not stated in this clause, but is in the 
next. 

Kal pacraviorOi^o-ovTai. The subject is all three. 

elf Tovs aU»vas tmv al«v«*v. Lit. ** to the ages of the ages," as 
strong an expression for absolute endlessness as Biblical language 
affords. The expression "iffji^pas xal pvicrbs" seems hardly consistent 
with the view often expressed, that the eternity here spoken of 
is unaccompanied with a sense of duration like that which we call 
time. 

St Thomas Aquinas who inferred from x. 6 that time (measured by 
the motion of heavenly bodies) will end with the resurrection, and 
from Is. Ix. 20 that tne sun and moon of the new heavens wiU 
never set, also inferred from Job xxiv. 19 *'ad nimium calorem tratueat 
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ah aquis nivt'um" that the lost would have a change of tonnents, and 
that this decides the sense of Ps. Izxx. 16 (Ixzxi. 15), " Inimiei Domini 
mentiti sunt ei, et erit temput eorum in Btucula" so that the lost liTe 
in eyerlasting time, while the hlessed who see Gk)d are partakers of 
His eternity which is whole at every instant, Summa, Pars Prima, 
Qoaestio z. Artie. 3, 6. Not that this eternal blessedness ezolndeei 
a snccession of subordinate delights. St Angnstin half hoped, De 
Trin. xy. [xvi.] 26, that in the saints the endless roond of changing 
thought would be still at last, St Thomas {ubi sup,) answers that 
it would not affect their changeless vision of the changeless Word. 
So too the glorified body will range at will through space to behold 
all the beautiful things God has made without leaving His presence. 
Sup. 3, Tertiae Partis Quaest. Izzziv. Artie. 2. Bespect for St Thomas* 
view may have led the translators of the Bible and the " Athanasian 
Greed" to introduce what has struck many as an arbitrary distinction 
between everlasting punishment and life eternal. 

11 — ^16. The Gbbat White Thromb, the Genebal BiKsubbbction, 
THE Judgement on all the Dead and on Death and Hell. 

11. 0p6vov i&l^v Xcvk6v. Probably not absolutely the same as 
that of iv. 2 Sso. : the King is to sit now not as Lawgiver or Adminis- 
trator but as Judge. Possibly it is called "great" as compared with 
the thrones of t7. 4; " white," of course, as symbolical of the holiness 
and purity of the judgement to be administered. 

T&v Ka6i(|Mvov In^ a^oQ. This has throughout, tro^ iv. 2 onwards, 
been universally the title of God the Father. Moreover, the descrip- 
tion of the Great Assize here is substantially the same as that of Dan. 
vii. 9, 10 : and there the Ancient of Days, Who sits on the throne, is 
plainly distinguished from the Son of Man. Therefore we are no 
doubt to understand the presence of the Father here, in spite of 
St John V. 22, 27. There is no contradiction, if we take a duly high 
view of the relation between the Father and the Son. St Paul's 
doctrine. Acts zvii. 31; Bom. ii 16 (allowing that Tit. ii. 13 is 
ambiguous), shews the accurate relation between the two sides of the 
truth : and oh. iii. 21, compared with our Lord's own words in St Matt. 
xvi 27 and parallels, shews the propriety of this image. 

oZ dird Tov wpoowirov. The passing away of earth and heaven is 
spoken of in Is. Ii. 6, St Matt. xxiv. 35 and parallels ; but the strong 
expression of their fleeing before God's presence is peculiar to this 
place: Ps. civ. 32, however, is something of a precedent. That the 
destruction wUl be by fire is not stated here, or anywhere but in 2 Pet. 
iii. 10, 12, and perhaps 2 Thess. i. 7, 8. In St Peter 1. c. we have this 
destruction of tiie world by fire compared witii the destruction by the 
Flood, and this parallel seems to have been recognised in popular 
Jewish belief. Popular Christian belief continued the series, by inter- 
polating between the two a purely mythical *'fiood of wind" (which 
may be a reminiscence or expansion of the legend how the winds cast 
down the tower which Nebuchadnezzar says none of his predecessors 
could complete); the same idea is found, curiously enough, in the 
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Mexican mythology, which completed the elemental series with a 
destrnction by earthquakes. The lesson of all this seems to be, that 
the Deluge is a matter of oniversal tradition, and that the destructi- 
biliiy of the world is recognised by a universal instinct : but that the 
manner of its destruction is not so revealed, that it can safely be 
conceived by us in picturesque detail. The destruction of our globe, 
perhaps of the whole solar system, by fire is quite within the bounds 
of possibility, even according to the known laws of nature ; but those 
laws more naturally suggest the world literally ** waxing old like a 
garment, and them that dwell therein dying like a moth," and the 
elements rather congealing with cold than "melting with fervent 
heat." On the other hand, passages like Acts x. 42 ; 1 Thess. iv. 15 ; 
2 Tim. iv. 1; 1 Pet. iv. 4 seem plainly to prove that the human race 
will not be extinct when that Day comes, but that there will be '*the 
quick" as well as "the dead" ready to undergo the Judgement. But 
tiie judgement of the dead only is described here. St John had 
learnt, as St Paul had not, that the dead would be the larger class of 
the two : whether he learnt it from his own longer life, or from the 
length of time implied in this vision. 

Kal Toiros o^x <^P^^ aiSrots. The phrase is a reminiscence of Dan. 
ii. 35 ; we had a similar one in xii. 8. 

12. Toi^ jM^cCXovs Kol TO^ fjiiKpovs. Thc sense, as in xix.-5, is pro- 
bably to indicate the nothingness of human distinctions before God. 
Those who are "great in the Kingdom of Heaven" have been raised 
already, vv, 4, 5. 

hiimwv Tov Bpovov. "The throne" in this Book without addition 
is always the throne of God: so the gloss which has superseded the 
text in T. B. is correct. It may have arisen froI^ the question 
discussed under tov xadii/ievov sup. 

pipXfo, simply books : see Dan. vii. 13, where also the article (or 
equivalent form) is wanting. In the Testament of Abraham pp. 91, 93 
there are two angels at the right and left of the judgement seat of 
Abel, one always writing down good deeds and the other eviL The 
book, six cubits thick and ten cubits broad, which lies on a table 
before the judge, seems to contain the history of every soul, for when 
it is opened for a certain woman who comes into judgement it is found 
that her good deeds and her sins are equaL In another text, t&. 114, 
115, Enoch the Scribe of Bighteousness seems to make up the account 
of each soul from two books carried by cherubim (forgiven sins 
being blotted out of the book that Enoch keeps). This is doubtless 
implied in the curious Latin gloss (see crit. note) on rijs ^w^;. In the 
Coptic Apocalypse of Zephaniah there are two angels at heaven's gate 
who write the good deeds of the righteous and they are carried up to 
the Lord that He may write their names in the Book of the Living. 
Probably the books opened here are records like those kept by the 
angels in the Apocryphal apocalypses, but they bear a different relation 
to the Book of Life, where it is plain from xvii. 8 and probable from 
xiii. 8, the elect are written before they have done good or evil. The 
record of their righteous acts proves that they have been enabled to 
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walk worthy of their oaUing. In this sense Alford is right in calling 
the books in this olanse 'vouohers for the Book of Life.' 

5 kmv Tijf t***!*- S^ ui. 5, xiii. 8, zxi. 27 : also note on v. 1. The 
image is used exactly in this sense in Dan. zii. 1, thoogh the phrase 
** Book of Life '' is not used. We have a near approach to that in 
Ps. Iziz. 28, but there and in Ex. zzxii. 82, 83 it is not equally certain 
that eternal life is meant. Words and meaning are exactly the same 
as in this book in Phil. iv. 8. 

{Kp(9i|vav. We see then that ** the books " contained the record of 
"their works.** Thus this passage justifies, in some measure, the 
modem popular myth of '* the recordmg Angel." 

icaTcl Td Ip^a a^Mv. St Matt. xvi. 27 ; Bqiq. ii 6. 

18. 6 Odvaros ical 6 4^<- See vi. 8. Sheol, the Hebrew eqaiva- 
lent of Hadet, seems not quite determined in meaning between the 
receptacle of the bodies of the dead and of their souls, but is sometimes 
translateable as **the graTC." Here it seems implied that those who 
died in the sea are not in Hades, as those who were buried are : but 
all, whether buried or unburied, are raised and judged. 

14. 6 OcCvaros Kal 6 48i|S lpXi{Oi|o-av. They are enemies of Gk>d, 
1 Cor. XY. 26, and to be destroyed at Christ's triumph, ib, 54. But 
though no doubt presented to St John as individual demon figures 
(see yi. 8), we aie not to understand that they are real persons, like 
the Devil and those represented by the Beast and the False Prophet: 
and hence we are not told that, like them, they continue to exist in 
torment in the lake of fire. 

o^hros...inip^. We have learnt already, that temporal death does 
not hinder eternal life, nay, may secure a better and an earlier resur- 
rection thereto. We now learn the opposite doctrine, that there is a 
resurrection not to life, but to a death far more terrible than that 
which ends this life. Cf. St John y. 29. It is quite true, however, 
that both in popular Jewish belief, and in the language of the N.T., 
when the Resurrection is spoken of, it is ordinarily conceived as one 
to life. This does not prevent the more terrible side of the doctrine 
from being also taught in the Gospel, but it does indicate which side 
is the healthier, as well as the pleasanter, for our thoughts to dwell on. 

16. ical cC Tit.... May either be a parallel to Gal. ii. 16 or a 
reference to ch. xiv. 10, 11 implying that ordinary sinners will be 
punished with the Devil, the False Prophet, the Beast and his 
worshippers. Cf. St Matt, xxv. 41 sqq. 

CHAPTER XXI. 

1. ^ irpAni yr\. Aug. omits wpiimf, 
Kali)...lTi. A has koI rV OdXaa-ffav o^k tdov frt. 

2. Ti^v d^{av. Aug. magnam. 

8. Kttl if|K....Xryovon|s. fi(* koX <t>vv^ fieydXri ix toO 0p6yov \4yovaa. 
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oiirpavoO. So Text. Bee. with B^P Aug. ^p. Primas.; Lach. Tisch. 
W. U. Weiss read Bpiivov with \<k. Iren.*'- omits both. 

<rKi)vcSc«. K* has iffKi/jvcjffePt am. habita/oit, Lips.' hdbitabaU 

XaoC Tisch.' reads Xadt with B,P and versions. 

4. 4aXiCi|rfi. Text. Beo. and Lach. add 6 Oebt with A 1 yg. Aug. 
B, adds dr* oAt&v, 

I ddvarot, Tisch. omits 6 with K. 

o^rf irfv6os, oiki Kpavy^y oUti irtfvot. K reads o^e Kpavy^ oUre 
tMos, 

8ri Td. Lach. omits &n with AP am. fa. quae prima (did it drop 
out after ^-c?). K alters fn into 5ri; rd vpwra. dir^XOw would be just 
like d/ua/jLol eUruf, xiv. 5. 

5. VM, A has ica2 ISod, 

Xiyv,. Text. Bee. adds /xoi with KP 1. 
clXi)OiVo(. B3 Syr. Arm. add roG 0€ov. 

6. ctircv. K has "Kiyet, Primas. dicit. 

^lyovav. With K<^A, 38 7e76i'(ura'. Iren>^ /octo sunt. Text. Bee. 
has y4yoP€ with vg. factum est; K*BaP 1 Or. y&ywa; K« cop. ath. 
omit. 

fy«» dfjii. With A yg. Primas.; KB3P Cyp. omit €lfu. Or. omits 
iyd) elfu, 

Sttpcdv. K* has Swpeds. 

7. 6 vucttv. Tert. has gut vtcmnt. 

icXi)povo|Jiijo'ci. B] has dt&ffa oAt^ 

TavTO. Primas. has ea, Cyp. has ea hereditate, or eorum heredi- 
totem, i.q. aOrd. 

oM^, A 1 have a^cdr. Tert. {{2t«. 

8. SciXots. Primas. dubiis. 
diK<rTOiS. B2 adds xal d/ua/>r(^Xo(s. 
Kol IpS. 1 omits Koi, 
4w»8l<riv. A has jpe^arait. 

6 Odv. 6 8c^. P has only Bdvarot, 

9. TMV 7C)&6vTttv. K* has rwr yefjuovtruv^ Bg y€fioi6<ras* Text. Beo. 
rd; yeiAoiiffas with 1. 

n]v vv|&^Tpf, Ti|v TwatKa rov dfivCov. Text. Bee. has r^r i^i^/a. roO 
dpvlov TTjv yvpcuKa with 1 ; B3 has 7^ 7V. r^v p, toG dp»lou. 

10. Ti{v d^Cav. 1 has r^ /leyaXiiP koL dyiav, 
dird Tov 0tov. Bg omits. 

11. Ix<nivav Ti)v 86(av tou 0cov. A omits, cop. omits toQ 0€ovt 
K Iren.^- insert dvb before rod deov. 

12. Ixovo-a. K reads ixovn. 

^ovou. K* reads ftxprrai^ Primas. qui hahet. 
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dYY^v*. Primas. has angvloi. 

18. poppa, v6tov, 8v(r|jiwv. A am. have popfM...9vfffJMv...v6Tov. 
14. Ix**y* ^* omits, K<> has ix"*"' 

16. fUrpov, KdXa|iov xp* Text. Beo. omits fiirpop with 1 cop. arm. , 
Primas. haruridinem auream ad mensuranif K<> fUrpov KoKdfiov. 

16. ^ irdXif. K has adrijs here instead of in the next clause 
which 1 omits. 

5<rov. Text. Beo. and Lach. add koI with A Primas. 

otoSCmv. Lach. Treg. W. H. marg. and Weiss read aradbvs witii 

ABg. 

XtXu£8«»v. Bg has koX x(X(<^^'' */?'• Of. Ezek. xlviii. 35, m^JcXw/uta 
mKa KoX 6ktCi) XiXidSer. 

17. l|&frpi|o-cv is omitted in B,. 

TCixos. (^ has x^Xos (i.e. x^^o') which oddly might mean glacis^ 
and so make sense. 

18. Ka\ ^. So Lach. Tisch. W. H. and Weiss with K«AP; K* has 
j^ for ^; Text. Bee. reads koX rjv i) with B^ vg. and Primas. 

19. ot Off!.. Text. Bee has koI ol with K* 1. 
6 vpMTOs. K has 6 ets, 

21. 84»8. |iap7. K* omits 5<&d, 

dvd els Ik. A has &a eh U. P &pd. ets koI lie. 

82. 6 ^dp K6p, K* has Sn 6 Ki&p. Lren.s^- Srt xi^pios. 

va6s. A has 6 pads, 

24. Kal ir^Mr....avTT)S. 1 reads koI rh, Udmi r(av cta^oiiivtap (from 
And. comm.) r<^ ifHorl a^r^s trepivwHicovffL rd iOvri 5(d> tov tfaaros adr^s. 
Text. Bee. inserts ^ and omits the last six words. 

^poiNTiv Ti)v 86(av avTMV. l^.,.<l>ipov<TUf airr^ d(^ap koI rifi^p twp 
iOpQp, 

26. 1 omits. 

27. cMX6i|. K has el<ri\0(a<rip. 

6 irou0v. K'^A omit 6. Lren.sr- has ttSs ttoiQp. Text. Bee. irotodp 
with BjP 1. 

TOV dpvCov. K has tov o^papoGj lren.sc omits. 



Gh. XXI. 1. New Heaven and Eabth. 

1. cISov. This might naturally be tmderstood as in viii. 2, xv. 1 
as an announcement of the contents of the vision whose stages were 
to be related hereafter. At v, 5 the Seer hears the promise of a new 
heaven and earth, the fulfilment of which is announce in v. 6. 
It is apparently in v. 10 that he actually begins to see what we are 
told in w, 1, 2 that he saw. In the last two chapters of this 
wonderful Book all the mechanical difficulties of interpretation are 
at their height. 
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o^vov Katvdv Kal Yfjv Kaiyiiv. Is. Ixv. 17, Ixvi. 22; referred to, 
as here, in 2 Pet. ill. 13. It is idle to ask, what amonnt of change in 
the physical constitution of the universe is implied : the destmdtion of 
the earth, as a seat of Ufe, and its renewal, would imply a complete 
change of the visible heavens. But a world ** wherein dwelleth right- 
eousness" would be a new world, even without any physical change 
at all. 

i| 6aXao-o-a ovk ivrw Iri. In the Coptic Zephaniah p. 129 flames 
break out and diy up the sea before the earth and the works therein 
are burned up. If the figure is to be taken literally (we hear of a 
river in the next chapter and a perennial stream implies an abundant 
reservoir of water somewhere), we might be tempted to think the 
absence of sea so to speak a defect in the landscape. To the ancients 
it seemed a pledge of security and unfettered intercourse; cf. Oceana 
diMociaiilif Hor. Od. i. iii. 22. The same dislike to navigation is 
perhaps expressed Is. xxxlii. 21, where, it is said, Zion protected by 
God's majesty is to be like a city defended by broad rivers and canals, 
so perhaps nothing is meant but the absence of hostile fleets; there 
may even be a reference to Sennacherib's naval expedition against 
the Ghaldees in 694 b.o. At any rate to the exile of Patmos the sea 
was the Great Divider. 

2. The New Jebttsaleh. 

This like v, 1 might stlU be part of a prefatory announcement of 
what is narrated in detail v, 9 sqq. 

2. *IcpovoxiXi)|fc Kaiyi{v. For the old Jerusalem, though we saw 
(xx. 9, and note) that it is to be again "a holy city'' in the last days 
as of old, win have passed away with "the first earth." 

KaTapaCvovo'av...6coO. This is the new Jerusalem of which the 
earthly city is an imperfect copy ; see on iv. 6, vi. 9 for the heavenly 
Temple. While this world lasts, this true Jerusalem is above {QaX. 
iv. 26) ; and we only know its nature from the earthly copy of it, before 
Christ came, and the spiritual approach to it (Heb. xii. 22) since. 
But in the days here described, it will be realised on earth in all its 
perfection. 

i)T04&(io'|iivi|V. The building and arrangements of the city serve 
the same purpose as the dress and ornaments of a bride. Ct Is. Ixi. 
10. 

o&s vtSfu^v. See xix. 7 and notes thereon. The metaphors of a 
woman and a city are combined as in xvii., and in iv. Esdras x. 26, 27, 
in xvii. the city is a harlot, in Esdras a widow. 

KCKo<r|i,i)|&(vi)v. Is. Ixi. 10. 

8 — 8. A VOICE FBou Heaven of BLESSiNa Ain> Judoeuent. 

8. ^ <ria|vii ToO OcoO, i.e. the Shechinah, the Divine Presence ; see 
on vii. 15. So in the next words. 

o'Ki|VMO'ci |mt' avTwv. Cf. St John i. 14 itncivoxro' iv i^iuif* 
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XooC The word is ft plural : "peoples," though used in modem 
Bwgiialt^ at least as a Gallicism, is soiuroely (see howeyer x. 11, xvii. 
15) admitted in the English of the A.y. It wonld not do to transl&te 
** His nations," for in Hellenistio language, representing O.T. nsa^e. 
" the nations" means Gentiles, and " the people" Israel. Here there- 
fore the use of this word in the pL has a special significance: €iU 
nations shall be God's people, in the sense that one nation only has 
been hitherto. 

CvTOi |i«r' afrwr. If we add airrw 0eot with A and yg. it is simple 
to translate ''and be their God" as in A.y. In spite of the order it is 
also possible to render "God Himself, their own God, shall be with 
tiiem" — something like Ps. Ixvii. 6. There may be a reminiseenoe 
of the name Immanuel: there certainly is of Jer. zziy. 7 Ac ; £zek. 
xi. 20 iec, ; Zeoh. yiii. 8, whether on St John's part or only on that of 
his copyists. 

4. 6i£vaTos o^K lo^nu fru There may be a reference to the destmc- 
tion of Death in the Lake of Fire xz. 14, though hardly to the quasi- 
personification. 

o&ri vMos. See Is. xxzv. 10, li. 11, Ixv. 19. 

6. ctvcv 6 KaOiificvos. The first time that He speaks. The refer- 
ence is rather to the eternal throne of iy. 2 than to the judgement- 
throne of XX. 11, 80 far as the two can be distinguished. 

tSov, KOivd irout vdrra. Some O.T. parallels are alleged, e.g. Is. 
xliii. 19; Jer. xxxi. 22; but really the only close parallel is 2 Cor. y. 
17; and the meaning of this passage is, of course, eyen fuller than of 
that. 

Kol \ihf€i. It is doubtful whether the speaker is still " He that sat 
on the throne " ; for a siniilar command to "write " has been giyen 
already (xiy. 13, xix. 9; cf. x. 4), either by an impersonal "yoioe 
from heayen " or by the reyealing angeL The question is best left 
open. The repetition of the words " He said unto me " in the next 
verse is a reason against ascribing all three speeches to *' Bhn. that sat 
on the throne"; iSie fresh mention of a reyealing angel in v. 9 is per- 
haps a stronger one against supposing an angel to be speaking here ; 
and the form of the words themselves is against their referring to 
an impersonal voice. 

Sn. Is probably the reason for writing, possibly it only serves like 
quotation marks to introduce the following words which are to be 
written. 

irurrol Kal cCXi)6ivo(, iii. 14, xix. 11 and still more exactly xxii. 6. 

6. yfyovav. But for the plural an exact repetition of xyi. 17. If 
we ask, what is the subject to this verb, ** TJiey have come into 
being," perhaps the best answer is "all things." The new universe 
of which the creating Word has just gone forth, has now been made, 
** and God sees that it is good." 

t6 oX^ Kal r6 <S. As in i. 8 (not 11) xxii. 13. Here as in the 
former passage it is God the Father that speaks. 
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rJjs...(«»TJs. See yii 17 and note, xxii. 1: also our Lord's words 
in Bt John's Gospel, iv. 14, vii. 38. The last quoted passage is 
combined with this in the Epistle describing the Martyrs of Gaul 
(Eus. H, E. y. i. 18). The writer (as pointed out in Gamb. Texts and 
Studies 1, 2, p. 98) followed a punctuation which makes Christ (not 
the believer) the fount of living waters. 

Sttpcdv. Of. Is. Iv. 1, d»€v dfjyvplou Kal n/iijs, 

7. 6 vucMv. Carries back our thoughts to the promises at the 
beginning of the book, ii. 7, &g. There is perhaps some significance 
in the Father thus taking up and repeating the language of the Son. 

ravTo. The new heavens and earth and the things in them, 
which, like them, have just " come into being." 

Kal Ko-o|Mu. . . vUs. The form of the promise resembles 2 Sam. vii. 14, 
at least as closely as Jer. zxiv. 7, (fee. : and the sense combines that of 
both. The finally victorious share in the privileges, not only of God's 
people, but of the Only-begotten: see iii. 21. 

8. Tots 8i SciXots. " The cowards" would express the sense more 
accurately, at least in modem English, than *'the fearful" of A.Y. 
Those condemned are those who are afraid to do their duty, not those 
who do it, though timidly and in spite of the fears of nature : still less 
those who do it "with fear and trembhng" in St Paul's sense. 

dirCtrroif. It is, as usual, questionable whether ** unbelieving " (A.V.) 
or "unfaithful" expresses the sense most accurately. He who believes 
God's Word is "faithful" to God: the character here condemned is 
the exact opposite. 

ipScXv^iUvois may mean "polluted with idols" or "abominations," 
see note on v. 27; perhaps more probably alludes to crimes yet fouler 
than those named. 

ir6pvois. The versions give this word a sense not attested in 
ordinary Greek, where when masculine it equals K^ves xxii. 15. Cf. 
dWayfjM Kwbs Deut. xxiii. 18. 

<^p)fcaKoCs. In LXX. tpapfMKds always means a dealer in witchcraft 
<l>dpimKov witchcraft (poison is always dvfibi in LXX. except in Ps. 
cxi. 3 where, as in the New Testament parallels Bom. iii. 13, St James 
iii. 8, it is Ibi)^ consequently A.Y. is right in translating "sorcerers" 
here and "sorceries" ix. 21 and "witchcraft" Gal. v. 20; venefici 
and veneficia in the Vg. are no argument to the contrary for the same 
persons dealt in both witchcraft and poison and the names apply 
to both. <papfjMK6s in ordinary Greek, with the possible exception of 
a passage in Hipponax, means vile persons such as were in early 
times pampered for a season at public expense and then sacrificed 
for the public good. 

>|fivS^<riv. It is uncertain whether this word was chosen deliberately 
as more general than ^e^ffrcus. 

REVELATION M 
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XXI. 9 — ^XXII. 5. Thb Vision op the New Jebusalem. 
9 — 17. The measxtbe op the City. 

9. Ka\ '^X6fv...^iaXas. Bepeated t7er&attm from xvii. 1. The iden- 
tical forms of mtrodnction emphasize the contrast between Babylon 
and Jerusalem, tiie harlot and the bride. 

Twv 7C|i6vT«i»v. This well-attested and inexplicable reading must 
have arisen from an involuntary error of the writer or a very early 
copyist. 

10. ^v irv€v|jLaTi. xvii. 3, i. 10. Gf. Ezek. iii. 14. 

Iirl dpos (Uya Kttl tSi|n)Xov. Ezek. xl. 2. The Seer is taken either 
to the Holy Moimtain of the Lord or to a mountain from which he 
can see the whole of it. The preposition probably implies that he is 
set down <m the mountain. In Ezek. l.c. the city apparently occupies 
the south side of the mountain, whence the seer views it. 

KarapaCvovoxiv. . .OcoO. Repeated verbatim from v, 2. If we suppose 
the Vision proper to begin at v. 1 the descent described is no doubt 
the same as there, but St John's vision of the descent is not exactly 
the same. He has seen, as it were in the distance, the appearance of 
the. city: but his attention was absorbed in listening to the sayings 
of vv. 3 — 8. Now, he is summoned to attend to the vision, and finds 
it at the same stage where he noticed it in passing before. 

11. ixovauv T^v 86|av toO Ocov. i.e. the visible cloud of glory (of. 
Heb. ix. 5), the Snechmah of the Divine Presence, which the Second 
Temple in the earthly Jerusalem lacked. See t?. 23. 

6 ^oKmjp. Elsewhere the word means *' luminary"; perhaps here 
it stands for the light by which the city shines on the world rather 
than for the light which shines on the city. 

Ido^irtSi KfnKrTciXXClovTi. See on iv. 3: it was rare for a "jasper" to 
combine brilliant colour and perfect translucency. 

12. ixova-a. A nominative participle in this context might in 
itself be a Hebraism rather than an anacoluthon : and this may be the 
construction here, though Hebrew has no direct equivalent to ^ca. 

v^X^v. Its exact height is stated in v, 17. 

IXov<ra...'Io-pai]X. So Ezek. xlviii. 31—34. Probably the order of 
the names on the gates would be the same as there ; but the order can 
hardly be pressed as important, since it is quite different from that of 
the four-square encampment in the wilderness, Num. ii. The 12 gates 
of heaven in Enoch zxxiii. — xxxv. do not really present a very close 
parallel to these. 

oYy^ovs SciScKa. As porters and sentinels to keep out intruders, 
not invaders, who never molest this City of Peace; the guards, like 
the walls and gates are for order rather than for defence. 

13. diro cCvaToX'fj$...diro ZvayMV. The order of enumeration in 
Numbers is E.S.W.N., in Ezekiel N.E.S.W., in Enoch N.W.S.E., as 
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in each of them the surveyor goes ronnd methodically in order: here 
the Seer stands as it were on a new Mount of Olives with the east 
front of the city facing him, its northern and sonthem fronts to his 
right and left, while the western battlements bound the view. 

14. There is a little difficulty in harmonising this verse with 
w, 19, 20. Taking this verse by itself we should suppose the twelve 
foundations were twelve monoliths, far surpassing those used for the 
earthly temple (Mark ziii. 1 and parallels), each reaching from one 
gate to another, each bearing the name of a master-builder of Zion 
(of. Nehemiah iii. passim). Taking vv, 19, 20 by themselves we should 
naturally suppose that the twelve foundations were the twelve courses 
of stone nearest the ground and the eye, and therefore of the most 
precious materials; and this is supported by Is. liv. 11, where the 
courses of the walls of Zion are to be picked out with antimony. It 
is possible to combine the two (at the expense of the splendour of the 
picture in w, 19, 20) by supposing that eadi monolith was a jewel. 

fx«*v, though well attested is inexplicable if intentional; ^oi' would 
have the same construction as (x^wra in v, 12. 

SttScKa 6v6|iAra. Expressing the same doctrine as St Paul in Eph. 
ii. 20, and (probably^ our Lord in St Matt. xvi. 18. It is absurd to 
suppose that there is any pointed insistance on the Apostles being 
only twelve, St Paul being excluded: to introduce thirteen or fourteen 
would have spoilt the symmetry characteristic of the whole vision. 
We might just as well say, that there ought to be thirteen gates for 
the thirteen tribes; counting Ephraim, Manasseh and Levi all as 
coordinate with the rest. Beally, it is idle to ask whether the twelfth 
name was that of St Paul or St Matthias. St John does not notice 
his own name being written there, though of course it was (cl St 
Luke X. 20) ; the Apostles are here mentioned in their collective and 
official, not in their individual character. (See on v. 6.) 

ToO dpvCov. His identity is taken for granted with the Jesus of the 
earthly ministry, as in xiv. 1 with the Son of Gk>d. 

16. |tfrpov, fcdXa|M>v xpvfro^. So xi. 1. This is more closely 
parallel to Ezek. xi. 3, 5. See also Zech. ii. 1. 

Toi^ irvXttvas. As it happens we are not actually told of these 
measurements. 

16. liiiTpTMrcv n)v ir^v. It is doubtful whether this is the mea- 
surement of the side of the square, or of the whole circumference. The 
twelve-fold measure is in favour of the latter view : thus from each 
gate to the next would be 1000 furlongs ; the outmost gate on each 
side being 500 from the angle. 

T^ KaXa|&y. He has not, as in the parallel passages of Ezekiel and 
Zechariah, a line for the long measurements (like our <* chains" and 
"poles"). 

liri...xiXui8«»v. The construction is peculiar, but the sense clear. 
The measure would be about 1378 English miles, making the City 344 
miles squares, according to the lower computation. 

m2 
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T& |jii)Kof Kal...C9ia IvtCv. It is ftlways a question how far the 
symbols of this Book are to be turned into visible pictures. Soniie, 
l^e the two-edged sword, of. i. 16, ziz. 15, would if so according to onr 
notions be grotesque, so would a city forming a cube of over 300 miles 
each way. Oriental artists never shrink from representing what 
oriental writers describe. The cube was regarded as a perfect figure 
and the Holy of Holies conformed to it. Passages are quoted from 
the Babbis and from St Justin, which seem to prove that this notion 
of Jerusalem being elevated to an enormous height did commend 
itself to Jewish habits of thought. On the other hand we are told 
that the wall of the dty (if it is the height which is given) was of 
great but not of enormous or unimaginable dimensions. Possibly 
as the earthly city seems from some points to stand on a square of 
rock surrounded by ravines, it is meant that the heavenly city will 
realize the ideal to which tiie earthly tends and stand on the level 
sunmiit of a cubical mountain. Possibly also it is built on the slopes 
of a pyramidal mountain : if so the height is measured by the reed 
along the side, the conceptions of vertical height would be too abstruse. 

17. l(L^pT|(rcv T^ TCtxos. We should naturally understand, the 
height of it. The walls of the historical Babylon are differently stated 
as having been 200, 300, or nearly 340 feet high. But we are told 
that they were about 80 feet in breadth (Hdt. i. dxxviii 5 : cf. Jer. li. 58): 
so if we do admit that the City here is conceived as 340 miles high, 
there is a sort of proportion in making its walls not less than 72 yards 
thick. 

fUrpov dvOpflSirov, 5 kirnv dyylXov. In Ezekiel, Daniel and Zechariah 
angels often appear and are named as men. If this Book followed 
the same usage we might suppose that angelic cubits are meant, thus 
enhancing the size. In Ezekiel it is explained that the reed is 6 
royal cubits, each being a handbreadth beyond the ordinary cubit. 
Apart from such reminiscences the sense would be that angels use 
a cubit of the same length as men, viz, the average length of the 
forearm, from the elbow to the finger-tip. It might be implied that 
angels are not of superhuman stature. 

18 — ^21. The Building, Foundations and Stbeet. 

18. i{ lv8w|jLT|<ris. A half technical word, as it were 'the super- 
structure* as distinct from the foundations. 

Cocnris. See on iv. 3. 

r[ ir6Xi«, i.e., the houses included within the wall. 

vcCX^ KaOaptt. See on KpvtrraWl^oim, v, 11 ; the refulgence of untar- 
nished metal nas a certain resemblance to glass: it seems as if we 
can see into it as we can see through glass. 

19. Oc|UXioi...KCKo<r|i.T||Uvoi. From the next sentence we are to 
understand that they are adorned by being conatrxuited of tiiese stones, 
not that stones are fastened on merely for ornament. 
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X£0» Tt|&C^. See Is. liv. 11, 12 where however there is less detail 
than here, and what there is is not quite the same: a warning against 
expecting too minute a symbolism in the details. It is true that 
contemporary superstition ascribed mystical meanings and magical 
yirtues to the various stones, and it is posnble that the revelation 
made to St John was given in terms of these beliefs, which he and his 
readers may have known of or even have held. But though not a 
priori incredible, this is hardly likely : these superstitions had, it seems, 
much less hold on the popular mind in St John's day than some cen- 
turies later: and at all times they were too vague and too variable to 
give us a key to the interpretation. There may be a definite meaning 
in each of the stones named, but the general meaning of the whole is 
all that we can be sure of. As St Hildebert says, 

Quis chaloedon, quis jacinthus, 
Norunt iUi qui sutU intus. 

6 vpwTos. See on v. 14. If the two descriptions are to be combined 
the enumeration probably begins at one of the angles, and goes round 
the wfdl in order. It is useless to guess which Apostle's name was on 
which stone, but it may be presumed that St Peter's would be on the 
first. But in no two of the canonical lists of the Apostles are their 
names given in the same order; and, so far as there is any order 
among them, they are arranged in three groups of four, not, as is here 
required, in four groups of three. 

tao^iS. Like the superstructure on the wall t7. 18. But it can 
hardly be meant, that the Church is built more solidly on to St Peter 
than to any other of the twelve. If the twelve foundations are twelve 
courses it would be quite natural that the stone used for the super- 
structure should also be used for the lowest course. 

o^ir^ipos. Lapis-lazuli, the colour of which gives the modem name 
to the blue jadnth, see on ix. 17. 

XaXKT|8«v. A green stone like an emerald from the copper mines of 
Chalcedon. It is uncertain whether our Chalcedony gets the name 
from Pliny's Chalcedonius Jaspis, or from his Carchedonius (a kind 
of carbuncle), which was often written by mistake with Cal-; for our 
chalcedony sometimes is like an inferior fire opal, and in Marbod we 
read 

Pallensque ChalcedoniuB 

Ignis habet effigiem. 

90. xpvcrdXiOos...To«a(iov. According to the best authorities, the 
ancient application of these names was the reverse of the modern. 
Chrysolite ought, according to the etymology, to be a "golden stone," 
while the modem chrysolite is green. As early as Epiphanius the 
oriental chrysolite or chrysoberyl had taken the name of chrysolite 
which passed from it to the softer peridot, the ancient topaz, and as 
the chrysoberyl was also a ** topaz" this became a possible name for 
all yellow stones. 
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Xpvo'tfvpatfiot. A yariety of beryl, of a more yellowieh gieen ; pro- 
babiy one of the stones now called dirysolite, oar chrysoprasos bein^ 
then nnknown. 

i(£Kkv6o«. Our sapphire, Bee on ix« 17. 

duiOvoTOf . This, the emerald, sardins, sardonyx and beryl are an- 
donotedly the stones now so oalled. 

21. i&apyaptTU. Contrast Is. liv. 12 where they are oarbuncles 
(LXX. jcpv(rrd\Xov). 

1) irXarCta. " Street " (A. V.J or " square*' : ^ee on zi. 8. The City has 
one great space in the midst 01 it, like an Agora or Forum : but the word 
Agora would have associations, commercial or political, that would be in- 
congruous with the repose of this city. And the associations of * street ' 
are no less misleading, the typical eastern city had one gate par ex- 
ceUencey and one street which led from the void space at the entering 
in of the gate to the court of the king's palace; hence it is unnecessary 
to conjecture that if the city was built on a pyramidal mountain a 
single street might go round to its twelve gates, and then ascend the 
mountain like the ramp of the Assyrian temples. It is probably the 
pavement of the street which, like tiie walls of the houses, is of trans- 
parent gold. 

22 — 27. The Teuple, the Light, the Biches, and the Inhabitants 

OF the City. 

22. Kal vcAv ovk ctSov. The new Jerusalem is on earth, though on 
the new earth : this does not therefore prove that the heavenly temple 
of xi. 19 <ftc. has ceased to exist. But He Who dwells from all eternity 
in that Temple will dwell to all eternity in the new Jerusalem ; and 
will dwell there so manifestly, that there will be no need of an 
earthly figure of that Temple to symbolise His presence, or aid men 
to reiJise it. 

6...iravTOicpcCTo>p. See on i. 8, iv. 8. 

Kal r6 dpvCov, The position of these words does not make the 
coupling of ^e Lamb with the Eternal less significant, see on xx. 6. 

23. oixpc^v^*^"" ^B' ^^* ^^' ^^ ^^ impossible to say whether 
it is here meant that the sun and moon do not shine, or only that the 
city is not dependent on them. 

6 Xi>xvos. The word is that commonly rendered ** candle ' ' or ** lamp." 
This makes it unlikely that the analogy is meant to be suggested, that 
the Lord God is the Sun of the city, and the Lamb the Moon. 

24. rd IOvT|. Notice that the new Jerusalem is not the only in- 
habited part of the new earth, but only its centre and capital, as the 
earthly Jerusalem was in chap. xx. It follows from xx. 15, that aU 
the dwellers in the new earth are those who were written in the Lamb's 
Book of Life ; but it does not appear who among them have the further 
privilege of citizenship in the Holy City. That there is such a further 
privilege, above the lot of all the Elect, has been already suggested by 
vii. 4, 9, xiv. 1 — 5, 
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St Irenaeus, who understood like St Justin that the new Jerusalem 
would be the seat of iAie millennial reign, quotes the presbyters who 
had seen John for the remarkable theory that the holy city will 
be the lowest stage of eternal glory : those who bear fruit thirtyfold 
will tarry there, those who bear sixtyfold will be in Paradise, those 
who bear a hundredfold in heaven. 

ol poo-vXcSs TTJs YHS. Apparently, civio government is still needed, 
or at any rate still exists, among "the nations" of the regenerate 
earth. But probably this is only a part of the imagery : Jerusalem is 
conceived (as in Is. xlv. 14, xlix. 23, Ix. 10, 11) as an imperial city 
receiving me tribute of the world, simply because that was the form 
of world-wide sovereignty recognised and understood in the prophets' 
times. 

20. Kal ol irvXttVis. Is. Ix. 11. But the latter prophet speaks 
of a further glory than the earlier: Isaiah recognises the succession 
of day and night, while St John sees that in that perpetual day the 
gates cannot need to be closed. In an earthly city they are not closed 
by day except in time of war; but even in perfect peace they are closed 
every night (cf. Neh. xiii. 19); here the daylight is as perpetual as the 
peace. 

27. irav Koivdv Kal 6 iroi«»v. Is. lii. 1. No unclean thing can enter 
without an unclean person. The point of view seems to change ab- 
ruptly between v. 26 and v, 27. We should naturally suppose that as 
the city is always receiving the fulness of the Gentiles so it is always 
fenced against the evil that is in the World, cf. xxii. 15, but the men- 
tion of the Book of Life may be meant for a reminder that after the 
Judgement there is no evil to enter. 

pS^vyi&a Kal >|rcv8os. Both these words are used of idols by LXX., 
the latter to translate the Hebrew word which A.y. renders '* vanity.'* 

Iv rf ...Tov dpvCov. So xiii. 8. 

CHAPTER XXII. 

1. ir«rra|&6v. Text. Bee. has Ka.dap6v Tora/ibif with 1. 

2. IvTcvOcv Kal IkcTScv. K* has ivOev kcU, K° adds ip0ep, 

irotovy. So Text. Bee. Lach. and Treg. with t^B^; Tisch. reads 
woiQy with A. 

SKacTTov. Bj has ^xdory. 

diro8i8ovs. With KB^; Text. Beo. and Lach. read drrodidoOp with A. 

4. 5v. avTov. K adds koI. 

6. ^wr6s \vxyov Kal ^€oro$ i^XCov. Bj reads \^vov koX ^wr6s, 

6. Twv irvcvi&cLTttv twv. Text. Bee. reads tw» ayUav with 1 arm. 
And* l«v- 

7. Kal ISoi). 1 and Primas. omit koI, 
lf»XOKA^* ^^ ^s ipxoPTOit 12 (pxerai, 

8. f|Mrpoo^cv Twv. A has Tp6* 
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9. vpo^ifrwy, kcU. 1 Pzimas. omit koL 

10. To^ X^TOvs. K adds ro&rovt here and rodrtaif in v, 19. 

11. 6 d8iicwv d8uci|o^T«» Iri. Oyp. and Primas. hit qui peraeverant 
nocere noceantt i.q. ol dd. (ti &S, Ep. Lugd. o dfOfios dttofirfo-arta iri 
Kal 6 SIkouos StKaKaO'fyru) (so Cyp. Primas. jmtiora facial Aug. Justus 
fiat) in, apparently omitting 6 jnnrapbs fivvavd'/p-u) (ri with A 1 . . . : 
Orig. has 6 xadapos KaOapurOifrta in koI b dyios &y. (n, so aeth. 
omitting 6 dlxcuos hiKaio<r6iniv iroiriffdru in, 

12. l8ov. Text. Beo. with 1 koX IM. 

13. 6 irpwTOS Kal 6 lor^arof. A omits the articles. 

14. ol irXvvovTts Tds oroXds avrwv. Text. Beo. reads ol rocourres 
rds iyroXds a^oO with Bj Tert. Gyp. Tyo. 

16. 4trl rats. 1 Primas. (vobis teptem) omit irL Lach. reads ^ 
with A. 

Y^vos. Text. Bee. adds roO with 1, which contains nothing after 
dd8=5av€Ld to the end of the book. 

17. clirdr«»,'£pxov* Ka(. Primas. omits ipxov kcU. 

20. d|i.ifv. K cop. omit. 

21. Primas. omits. For in£m»v K substitutes, B^ adds, tup dyUw, 



Gh. XXTT. 1 — 5. The Wateb and the Tree of Life, the Sebvicb 

AND THE ElNODOM OF God'S SbBYANTS. 

1. iroTa|Ji^...t«»TJs. See yii 17, xxi. 6. 

Ik toO Op^vov. In EzeMel's vision (chap, xlvii) the Biver proceeds 
out of the Temple, here out of the Temple's antitype. We are also 
meant to think of the Biver that watered the ancient Paradise, G^n. 
ii. 10, and of such parallels to Ezekiel's vision as Pss. xlvi. 4, Ixv. 9 ; 
Zech. xiv. 8. The original type, of which these Prophecies are de- 
velopments, is the fact that there was a natural spring, which fills the 
pool of Siloam, in the precincts of the Temple at Jerusalem. We are 
not told here, as in the old Paradise, that the Biver is fourfold : but 
if the Gity stands on a pyramidal mountain (see on xxi. 16) it is likely 
enough that there is a stream running down each of its four faces, the 
throne which is the source being at the summit. 

2. kv |Uo-(p. . .Iicf lOcv. The picture is, almost certainly, that the river 
runs along tne broad high-street or piazza (see on xi 8, xxi. 21, and 
note that, if the mountain be pyramidal, the ''street" may be cruci- 
form), and rows or plantations, all of the one tree, stand along the 
banks on either side. But the exact construction and punctuation is 
not quite certain : that assumed in the A.y. is not very likely. Either 
we may punctuate as the Bevised Version, connecting ** in the midst 
of the street thereof" with the preceding sentence, or else we should 
probably translate, " Midway between the street of it and the river, 
on this side and on that": i.e. there is a ''street" or boulevard on 
each side of the river, and parted from the river by a sort of quay, in 
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the midst of which is a row of the trees. It can hardly be meant that 
there is a $ingle plant of the tree, as in the old Paradise (Gen. ii. 9), 
for how conld one tree grow *' on this side and on that of the river "1 
and the words would hardly bear the sense "in the midst of the street 
thereof and of the river, with them running on this side and on that of 
it.** It would be awkward to represent the tree as growing in the 
midst of the river: and though there is a difference between this 
Paradise and the old in the mnltiplication of the tree, it is all, as it 
should be, in favour of the new. 

J6Xov \ufi\%. Gen. ii. 9, op. chap. ii. 7 ; where the likeness, not the 
erence, between the arrangement of this Paradise and the old is 
brought out. 

tcard |fcijva. . .a^roO. Yet there can hardly be months and years when 
there is no moon nor sun. It is not, however, certain Uiat this is 
the case here : see on zzi. 23. But the real meaning is, that the fruit 
is always in season, and never doys. 

Kal Td ^XXa...cls 6cpairc£av. Ezek. zlvii. 12. 

rwv lOvttv. Those outside the city: see on zxi. 24. Perhaps the 
fruit is only for the citizens, perhaps tiie nations have special need of 
heaUng because the Sun of Bighteousness with healing in His Wings 
never shone on them on earth. This is perhaps the only passage in 
Scripture which suggests that, even after the Day of Judgement^ there 
may be a process of purification for those whom that Day finds in a 
state of salvation, but imperfectly sanctified. But though it cannot 
be denied that this passage suggests this, it would be very rash to say 
that it proves it. It is quite possible that it is only at their first 
admission to the new earth that "the nations" have any need of 
"healing." Surely no one can doubt, that this need will be felt by 
almost all, perhaps by all, who are saved at the last. Even if they 
were what we rightly account to be saints on earth they need a 
" healing " of their surviving sins before they are fit for heaven. They 
may receive this at the moment of death, as most Protestants suppose, 
or between death and judgement, as (in different forms) was supposed 
by some of the fathers and by the modem Boman Church. But appa- 
rently the oldest belief was that the work would be done at the moment 
of Judgement; see Comm. on 1 Ck)r. iii. 13 — 15: and this passage is 
quite in harmony with that view. 

8. KOTdOtiui. A peculiar equivalent (found also in the TeocAtnpo/t^ 
ApotUet 0. 16 ataOiicovTai inr* airrov rov KaraOifiaTos) of the common 
Hebrew word rendered dvaOefia in Zeoh. ziv. 11 (of which tiiis verse is 
a reminiscence). There A.y. translates "utter destruction," B.Y. 
Text "curse," Margin "ban." 

6 0p6vos. Implied already in xzi. 23 and v, 1. Interpreters compare 
the last words {ic^pios iKei icrau. rb ovofia a&rijs) of Ezekiel*s cognate 
prophecy. 

ol SoOXoi a^oO. The singular pronoun implies the Unity of the 
Persons named. 
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Xarpcvrouo-iv. 866 vii. 15 and ]iot6 tbere. 

4. 0i|royTak r6 irp^wirov avroO. This is the Iocub cUurieits for what 
constitutes the blessedness of heaven, the *' Beatific Vision." It is 
intimated in Job xix. 26 and in Is. lii. 8, where there may be an alln- 
sion to the privilege of Moses, Ex. xxxiii. 11; Nam. xii. 8; Dent, 
xxxiv. 10. In the last verse of Ps. xvii. it may be questioned whether 
the final and immediate vision, or an earthly foretaste, is intended ; 
but Job xlii. 5, 6; Is. vi. 5 shew that it is only to "the spirits of just 
men made perfect'' that the vision is endurable. In the N.T. we hiave 
the promise in St Matt. v. 8 ; 1 Cor. xlii. 12 ; St John 1 Ep. iii. 2. 

t6 £vo|u& a^koO. So in xiv. 1, where, according to the true text, 
we see that ''Uii" still means the Name of God, both the Father and 
the Son. 

6. Irt. ixet in Text. Bee. is borrowed from xxi. 25. 

6 — 11. The Confibmation of the Promise, the Erbob of the 

Sees. 

6. Kol €Mv )u>k. Who speaks ? the angel of xxi. 9, or " He l^iat 
sitteth upon the throne,'* as in xxi. 5 — 8, or Christ as in v. 16? 
Probably, an angel speaks in the name of Christ: and this leads 
St John to fancy, as once before, that the angel is himself a divine 
person. 

o6tm ol Xd^oi. The phrase (except that the copula is not expressed) 
is verbatim the same as in xxi. 5. 

Twv irvcv|ulTwv Tfl»v irpo<|»T|T«i>v. Cf. 1 Cor. xiv. 82. 
8ci(cu...a^ov. i. 1. 

7. lpxo|iai raxv. Spoken no doubt in the name of Christ, though 
hardly by Him: cf. iii. 11 and vv. 12, 20. 

|MlKdpU>S 6 TTipuv. i. 3. 

8. KdY«& 'I(»dvvi)s 6 dKovMv Kal fSkhrnv ra^ra. Most modem com- 
mentators understand clfd after xdyCi) or after *Iu)dvv7js: ''I am that 
John who...," or *'I John am he who...." It would be also possible 
to compare Dan. x. 17, Theodotion, Kal iyCi) diro toO vvv oi a-n^irercu 
h i/xol tax^s, where A.Y. translates it, ''As for me," (fee; though koI 
before ore is against^ this. The context is against the sense which 
is grammatically easiest, "Blessed is he that keepeth...and [blessed 
am] I John...," as though the first clause were not the continuation 
of ihe angel's speech, but the beginning of St John's reflection. This 
was the way in which St Dionysius of Alexandria in the third century 
understood the passage. 

Iirco-a irpo<ricwtjo-(u. As at xix. 10. Some suppose thai St John 
is here repeating his statement of what he did then, but it is &r more 
natural to understand that he did the same again. The words " I come 
quickly" would even more naturaUy lead him to think that this angel 
was '*He that is to come," than the words of that angel (who may or 
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may not have been the same as this) led him to think that he was the 
God Whose **tnie sayings** he communicated. 

9. Twv d8cX4»«*v orov rciv irpo<^T«v. It has been recognised in w. 
6, 7, that St John is a prophet, and shares in the special blessedness 
given to prophets. Bnt at the same time '* they which keep the words 
of this book/' thongh not prophets, share that blessedness with them. 
St Matth. X. 41 implies the same, though the form of statement is 
somewhat different. 

10. Xl^ck Still, probably, the same angel. He speaks still more 
unmistakeably in Christ's person, now that St John understands be- 
yond mistake that he ia not Christ Himself. 

|ii) v^^yLa^. Pointedly contrasted with Dan. xii. 4, 9. In Daniel's 
time, both the coming of Antichrist and the deliverance from him 
were far off : Daniel was bidden to write what he saw and heard, but 
not to make it public, for it would be unintelligible till long after his 
own generation: — at least till the typical persecution of Antiochus, 
and the typical day of vengeance and deliverance of the Maccabees. 
Bnt to St John's readers, all was to be as plain as an unfulfilled pro- 
phecy ever can be: except one detail (x. 4) the whole vision is to be 
laid before the Church. It may be meant further, that the typical 
persecution of Nero was already within the Church's experience, and 
that its typical revival under Domitian was to fall within the present 
generation. 

6 . . .ioTiv. So i. 3. Besides the fact that partial and typical fulfilments 
were nearer to St John's age than to Daniel's, it is intimated that the 
same age, the same dispensation under which St John and his readers 
lived was to last till the time of the end; while the Jewish age in which 
Daniel lived passed away long before the end. For in mere chronology 
the difference is' slight: from St John's day to the end is, as we know, 
more than 1800 years, and from Daniel's more than 2400: in compa- 
rison with the l(Miger period, the shorter can hardly be spoken of as 
short. 

U. h iZvum, The sense is generally understood to be, " The time is 
so short, that it is too late to change : for good or evil, you must go 
on as you are" ; a solemn and terrible irony, like ''Sleep on now, and 
take your rest," to the Disciples who had missed their opportunity. 
As that was followed by ''Bise, let us be going," so there is nothing 
inconsistent' with this in the Church continuing to preach repentance 
to the unjust and the filthy. Bnt in the Epistle of the Churches of 
Gaul (Eus. H. E. v. i. 53) the passage is quoted (not quite accurately, 
it is true) as though the sense were, "Let the unrighteous do more un- 
righteousness" <&c.; a possible rendering of the Greek. Then the 
sense will be, that the world "must be worse before it is better" — ^that 
sin must come to its height, in order that the righteous may be made 
perfect. For ''unjust" it would be better to render "unrighteous," or 
else '*just" for "righteous" below, as the two words are the exact 
opposites of each other. 
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18 — 16. The Witness or the Lobd. 

12. ISod'IpxoHOi Tax^* Of ooorse He Who *' comes" is the liord 
Jesus : it does not follow that He is personally present to the Seer» 
possibly the angel still speaks in His name. 

6 |fcur6ds |iov |itr* 4}iov. Is. v. 10, Izii. 11. 

diroSovvoi. To render to every man. The sonrce of the expression 
is in Job xxxiy. 11 ; Ps. Ixii. 12. In the N. T. this retribntion is as- 
cribed to Gk)d in Bom. ii 6, to the Son in His own words in St Matt, 
xvi. 27. 

18. M t6 &X^ Kol T^ flS. So i 8 (not 11) ; then the Father 
speaks, here the Son. 

14. ol irX^rvorrfs Tcts oroXas. See orit. note. Closely as the two 
readings resemble each other it is a question whether tibat of Text. 
Beo. began as a clerical error or as a gloss; as a gloss it may well be 
correct, cf. xix. 8, for the tense is different in vii. 14, though the tenses 
of participles are not always to be pressed in this book (see on d ir\a»um 
XX. 10). There are plenty of Scriptural puallels for the sentences 
read either way and for eiUier sense of the true text. 

tva fvrai i) ^(ouvCa. This is dosely connected with fuucdpios: this 
shall be their blessedness to have such right. The right of approach- 
ing the Tree of Life is a definite privilege granted to a certain class, 
viz., those who **wash their robes.*' The reason that Itfreu is in the 
indicative, elffiXOwaiy in the subjunctive, may be that iarai depends 
on fiaKopioij elffiXduxriP on irXuvopres, 

16. tt«». Are we to suppose that Gehenna is always dose to the 
Walls of Jerusalem ? 

ot Kvvts Kal ol 4;apiiaKoC. See on ix. 21, xxi. 8. Note the articles 
throughout which B.V. expresses. 

iroMv. The word is the same as in St John 1 Ep. i. 6. To do 
the truth or a lie is a great deal more, for good or evil, than merely to 
iay it. In that passage, the false Christian's falsehood lies altogether 
in what he does, not in the privileges he daims, which would be truly 
his, if not belied by his life. 

16. fyc^ 'Ii|<rovs. Here only does our Lord reveal His Name, 
though nrom i. 18, 18 onwards, it has been obvious that He is the re- 
vealer ; as was expressed in the title, i. 1. Whether He is personally 
present, however, is doubtful : the words are His, but it is probably 
still the Angel that speaks them. 

T^ dfycX^v l&ov. Would our Lord say this of any Angel of the 
Lord, because **all things that the Father hath are His"? Or has our 
Lord, as Man, an Angd of His own in the same way that His saints 
have? This passage is at least consistent with the view that His Angel 
appears in Hu form, as St Peter's was supposed to do, Acts xii. 15. 
It IS very ably argued by St Augustine {de Cura pro MortuU), that if 
any apparitions after death or at the moment of death are really ob« 
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jeotive and Bupematnral, they mnst be asoribed to angels, not to the 
spirits of the dead. But we must remember that oar Lord's state is 
not Uie same as that of His departed servants. He is already in the 
body of the Besnrreotion, and so conceivably visible. And there can 
be no doubt that He appeared in His own risen body to St Paul, and 
probably to St Stephen. It may be therefore, that He now appears 
perfionflJly to St John, at once superseding and authenticating the 
previous ministry of the AngeL 

i[ ^C^fk Kol rh Yiyos AavcCS. For the former of these identical titles 
see on v. 5. The accumulation of synonyms in this and the next 
clause is like "assemble" and ''meet,'* "dissemble" and "doke" 
in the Prayer-book. 

6 doTi^p 6 XA|fcirpos 6 irpttiv^s. There may be a reference to Num. 
zziv. 17, or to the title of "the Day-spring," St Luke i. 78, and 
.perhaps Zech. iii. 8, vi. 12. In ii. 28, though the words are more 
nearly the same as here, the sense is different ; see note there. 

17. The Spibit and the Bride. 

17. Kal T& irvcO|u& xal 1^ vi^j^. *' The Bride " is, it is here implied, 
the Church on earth, imploring her absent Lord to come to her. 
But the Bride throughout this Book has been the perfect or heavenly 
Church; notice the identification of the Church in both states. 
Notice also the identity of St Paul's doctrine, and in part of his 
imagery. Gal. iv. 26; Eph. v. 26 sqq. "The Spmt" is, as in Bom. 
viii. 26, the Spirit dwelling in or inspiring the faithful: the Spirit 
says "Come!" when He teaches the Bride to say it. 

ipxov. The same word as in vi. 1, 3, 5, 7. 

6 dKovMv. He who hears the invocation (as all do who hear the 
words of this prophecy) is to join in it. 

6 8i>|rfl»v. Is. Iv. 1. 

kfi%/Mm, Correlative to the ''coming" of Christ to us is our 
"coming" to Him. The invocation "Come!" in the earlier clauses 
is certainly addressed to Him, so that this does not express the 
answer to it. But it is evident (even more evident in the Greek than 
in the English) that the thought is present of the one coming being 
correlative to the otiier. We come to Christj that we may learn 
to "love His appearing," and be able to cry to Him "Come," instead 
of fearing it. 

6 0iXwv Vopint. This clause is rather explanatory of the preceding 
one than coordinate with it. 

Sttpidv. i.e. "without money and without price." Ct xxi. 6. 

18 — 71, Thb Final Testimony ov the Seeb and his Benediction. 

18. idv T19. Deut. iv. 2, xii. 32. The parallel of those passages 
proyes, l^at the curse denounced is on those who interpolate 
unauthorised doctrines in the prophecy, or who neglect essential 
ones; not on transcribers who might unadvisedly interpolate or 
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omit something in the trae text. The corse, if understood in the 
latter sense, has been remarkably ineffective, for the common text of 
^is book is more corrnpt, and tiie truer text oftener doubtful, than 
in any other part of the N.T. It is probable however that many 
more difficult expressions would have been softened away if sciibes 
had not taken the warning to themselves : it was certainly applied 
in this sense by Andreas. But it may be feared that additions and 
omissions in the more serious sense have also been frequently made 
by rash interpreters. It is certain that the curse is designed to 
guard the integrity of ihi% Book of the Bevelation, not to close the 
N.T. canon. It is not even very probable that this was the last 
written of the canonical books. 

W avTa. The unemphatic pronoun is best rendered ** thereto." 
Though it cannot refer grammatically to rot); X67ot;s «r.r.X., no doubt 
it does so ungrammatically. 

19. dliro rod {^Xov...Ik ri|S ir^XM»s. His part is to be out oS from 
the Tree, cast out from the City. 

r«»v TcypafJiiUvMV. Is in apposition to both, includes them, but 
is hardly limited to them. 

20. Nal.... **Yea (in answer to the prayers of v. 17) I come 
quickly." 

21. ifcCTcl irdvTwv. See crit. note. This does not seem so much in 
the spirit of the Book as the alternative reading r(a» d.yUap, 
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EXCURSUS I. 

The Angels of the Churches: Elemental Angels: 

THE Living Creatures. 

There are two views of the angels of the Churches. According 
to one they are simply the bishops of the Churches; according to 
the other they are superhuman beings standing in some intimate 
relation to the Churches, more intimate than the relation to Nature of 
the angels who hold the four winds, vii. i, the angel who hath 
power over the fire, xiv. i8, and presumably the angel of the waters, 
xvi. 5. The first view, which at present is perhaps the most widely 
received, rests upon the following considerations. In Haggai i. 13 
the prophet, in Mai. il 7 the priest is *the angel of "the Lord,** 
and it is generally agreed (see note in Cambridge Bible for Schools^ 
ad loc.) that * the ang^el,' Eccl. v. 6, means simply the priest Hence 
as in St Ignatius the bishop is always the' chief minister of the 
Christian Sacrifice it might seem that he is a priest and mystically an 
* angel.* Again, as Westcott and Hort, ad loc. Greek Testament, ii. 137, 
point out, there is an analogy between what we may call the 'style 
and title' of the 'angels' and the style and title of the pagan high- 
priests of Asia. Moreover, if Jezebel be the wife of the * angel' in 
Thyatira he must be a man, as she is a woman. No inference can 
be drawn from the name, which in Greek would be the same as * angel,' 
of an officer in the synagogue who may have been established in St 
John's time: for he was in no sense a ruler; in the Christian hierarchy 
he corresponded to an acolyte, not to a bishop. 

The great difficulty in the way of this view is that the 'angels' seem 
to be more completely identified with the Churches than human bishops 
can be : take for instance the messages to Sardis or Laodicea, can we 
suppose that the Church had all the faults of the bishop or the bishop 
all the faults of the Church? Take even the message to Ephesus: 
can we suppose that the fervour of the Church and the bishop has 
been declining pari passu for exactly the same time? Nor can we 
infer from the way in which Old Testament saints from Jeremiah 
to Nehemiah confess the sins of their people as if they were their 
own, nor even from Is. liii. 6 that the Lord lays the iniquity of the 
Church upon the bishop as a matter . of course. Again, the seven 
candlesticks are the seven Churches, the seven stars are the 'angels.* 
One would expect an impenitent bishop to perish with his Church, 
yet the threat to the 'angel' at Ephesus is 'except thou repent I 
will take away thy candlestick,' not 'I will cast thee out of My 
hand.' This cannot be pressed: both the threat and the counsel to 
the 'angel' at Laodicea suggest a human rather than a superhuman 
recipient, though the former at least must be metaphorical. It is 
rather an evasion than a solution to regard the 'angels' as mere 
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personifications of the prevailing spirit of the Churches: such a view 
would be at bottom unreal and unmeaningi but on the surface it has 
fewer difficulties than either the view tluit the 'angels' are human 
bishops, or that they are perfect, blessed, faultless spirits charged with 
the oversight of communities which may be imperfect, faulty, miserable. 
This view indeed depends entirely upon a doctrine of angels which 
perhaps would only be found in Holy Scripture by readers who bring 
it there with them. Those who were praying in the house of Mary 
the mother of John, whose surname was Mark, clearly believed that 
Peter's angel would speak with Peter's voice: did they believe that 
he was, so to speak, a heavenly double of Peter who came into the 
world with him ? It is important to remember that they were familiar 
with the whole body of thought at which we have to guess mainly from 
the incidental notices and hints of sacred writers who appear in some 
measure to share, and therefore to sanction, the beliefe of their own 
day. While the * little ones' keep their innocency their 'angels' see 
the Father's face. When they seek out many inventions it may be 
that their 'angels' are changed 'with folly' because they too have 
failed to keep 'the first estate.' A|;ain in Ezek. xxviii. ii— ip, we 
seem to have a prophecy against the superhuman 'king of Tyrus,' 
parallel to the prophecy in xxviii. i — lo against the human prince 
who thinks himself God. If so, the 'king of Tyrus,' who for all his 
superhuman attributes is to perish with the city with which he has 
been created, must be sometlung like the 'spiritual form' of the city, 
a spirit with a personality of his own, yet wise with its wisdom, 
rich with its wealth, proud with its pride. The book of Daniel gives 
us no reason to think that the 'princes' of Persia and of Grecia 
belong to a higher order. If there be such spirits of nations, certainly 
it is simplest to think that the 'angels' stand in the same relation 
to ' Churches,' in the eternal order of grace and glory, as that in which 
' princes' stand to nations, in the temporal order of secular providence. 
But since the time of St Victorinus no interpreter has ventured to 
maintain that elect angels can have real need of repentance as the 
'angels' of the churches certainly have. 

In the Old Testament angels seem to be identified in some sense 
with stars, e.g. Job iv. i8, xxv. 3, 5; and with fire and wind, Ps. civ, 4; 
and Longfellow's lines, 

'The angels of wind and of fire 
Breathe each but one song and expire,' 

are true to one aspect of Rabbinical speculation in which angels 
seem to forestall the ' metaphjrsical ' conception of 'forces.' There 
is no trace that either line of thought influenced the Seer .of Patmos. 
The elemental angels, so to call mem, are apparently pure spirits, 
who neither impart their characters to what they act upon nor are 
influenced in their own character by the sphere of their action. The 
angel of the waters no more suffers loss when they who are worthy 
have blood given them to drink than the angels who witUiold the 
four winds from blowing. Still the energy of the material universe 
seems like the giving of the law to be committed to the disposition 
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of angels. So far as this goes we might suppose that even the Angel of 
the Bottomless Pit was like the evil angels of Ps. Ixxviii. 49, a not 
unwilling minister of God's anger, but unless he is the same as the 
fallen star he is himself a prisoner in the Pit with those over whom he 
rules; in this he is like the four angels bound in the river Euphrates, 
who also are held ready to execute a work of vengeance at a time 
appointed. It may be added that though the writer of the Ascent of 
Isaiah x. 8, who seems to imitate this passage, distinguishes the ' angel 
who is in hell' from 'Destruction/ i.e. * Abaddon,' he clearly assumes 
that hell is the permanent dwelling of the angel. 

The four living creatures certainly correspond to the cherubim 
in Ezekiel. The resemblances outweigh the differences, and it is 
to be supposed that St John, like Ezekiel, could only see the 'ap- 
pearance ' of spiritual forms. The throne in his vision is immoveable : 
it reminds us not of Him Who bowed the heavens and came down, 
but of the Father of Lights without variableness or shadow of turning. 
Instead of wheels full of eyes the living creatures are full of eyes 
themselves. If the eyes are stars, we might say that if the cherubim 
in Ezekiel are spirits in a sense, of the storm, the living creatures are 
spirits of constellations, the true power behind the starry shapes that 
men have traced in the sky. The two do not exclude each other. 
Heavenly princes of the east, of the west, of the north, of the south, 
might be manifested in vision under either shape. 

The four riders who appear one by one as each of the first four seals 
is opened recall not only sword famine and pestilence among the four 
sore judgements in Ezekiel, but the four chariots in Zechariah, which 
seem expressly identified with the four winds. This makes it more 
remarkable that the four living creatures cry ' Come,' one by one, before 
the riders appear. The riders come (? from the four ends of heaven) 
in answer to this cry, even if we suppose that in its deepest meaning 
the cry is for the coming of the Judge Himself, Whose heralds all 
judgements are. 

In Daniel the four beasts who S3nnbolise the four kingdoms are raised 
up by the strife of the four winds upon the great deep, as if the first thing 
shewed to the prophet was four world-wide kingdoms, each arising 
from one of the four ends of the earth. As all lour are in rebellion 
against the Ancient of Days, Who allows no dominion but the fifth 
monarchy of one like unto iJie Son of Man, we cannot follow the 
Jewish speculation which finds an anticipation of Daniel in Ezekiel, and 
identifies his living creatures with the four empires, the Persian having 
the face of a man because it dealt favourably with Israel. Both in 
Ezekiel and in the Revelation we must assume that the living creatures 
are perfectly pure and holy. 

Assuming the living creatures to be personal creatures and servants 
of God, the highest of His creatures, the most honoured of His servants, 
it becomes less important to determine what is meant by their several 
forms, though it be admitted that they are symbolical* We need frame 
no exclusive theory of what suggested them or of what they were 
intended to suggest. Certainly the view that they represent creation 
will not bear pressing, even in the sense that they are manifested 

BEV. o 
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in forms borrowed from all creation, to shew that they act not only for 
themselves, but for all living creatures upon earth. It is not con- 
vincing in itself: the classification of creatures into men, wild beasts, 
tame beasts and birds, looks arbitrary not to say false, whether 
judged logically, zoologically, or in reference to the Biblical account of 
creation : if it were certain that the Jewish explanation of Ezekiel 
represented a settled tradition older than St John, it would of course 
tell in favour of applying it with most modem critics to the Revelation, 
but it does not seem to be older than the conjecture (quite inapplic- 
able to the Revelation) that the four living creatures correspond to 
the standards of the fourfold host of Israel in the wilderness. 

On the other hand there is no doubt that the view which r^;ards 
the living creatures as symbolical of the Gospels is traditional in the 
best sense. It is at least as old as St Irenaeus, and it has been handed 
down ever since. It is true that there is no traditional agreement as to 
which living creature represents which Gospel. The tradition which 
ruled medieval and modem art does not go back beyond St Victorinus. 
According to him St Mark who begins with the voice crying in the 
wilderness is the roaring lion, St Matthew who b^ns with the de- 
scent of the Lord after the flesh is the man, St Luke who b^ins with 
the sacrifice of Zacharias is the ox, St John is the high flying eagle. 
St Augustin (who does not seem to know the view of St Victorinus), 
without committing himself to either thinks those more likely to be 
right who make Matthew the lion, Mark the man, Luke the calf, 
John the eagle, than those who make Matthew the man, Mark the 
eagle, and John the lion. This last is the arrangement of St Irenaeus, 
who like St Victorinus argues from the opening words (instead of as 
St Augustin thought better from the whole idea of the Gospel^) ; but 
instead of finding the lion's voice in the opening of St Mark he finds 
the wings of prophecy, in St John he finds the royalty of the only 
Begotten of the Father. No one seems to have questioned that 
the sacrificial calf is the symbol of St Luke (though guessing 
a priori the third of the living creatures seems to symbolise the 
third evangelist at least as well), and this suggests that the identi- 
fication rests on a real tradition. The assignment of the eagle to 
St John is certainly appropriate^, if we could be sure that his gospel 

1 Hence St Matthew is the lion, because his is the Gospel of the Kingdom of 
the Lion of the tribe of Judah. 

* See Keble's ' Hymn for St John's Day,' in Salisbury Hymnal^ i«printed in 
Poem* : 

Word supreme before creation, 

Bom of God eternally. 
Who didst will for our Ovation 
To be bom on earth, and die; 
Well Thy saints have kept their station, 

Watchmg till Thine hour drew nigh. 
Now 'tis come, and faith espies Thee, 

Like an eaglet in the mom, 
One in steadfast worship eyes Thee, 

Thy belov'd, Thy latest bom: 
In Thy glory he descries Thee 
Reigning from the tree of scorn. 
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was written when he saw his vision ; and that, if it were, the Four 
Gospels were as familiar to him as the Twelve Apostles of the Lamb. 
It might be safer to say that the four forms represent four elements 
of the highest excellence, which are embodied in Christ's Kingdom, 
and His Sacrifice, His Humanity and His Union with the Father : if we 
will we may see in their number a hint at the reason why God's Providence 
caused His Gospel to be transmitted to us just in four forms respectively 
devoted to the setting forth of each of these doctrines. As St Irenaeus 
says, Adn. Haer, iii. xii., 'the faces of the Cherubim are images of the 
operation of the Son of God : for the first living creature is like a lion 
signifying His energy and rule and royalty, the second like a calf mani- 
festing His sacrificial and priestly ministiy, the third having a face of 
a man most clearly describing His coming as Man, the fourth like 
a flying eagle declaring the gift of the Spirit lighting upon the Church.' 
The next words are ambiguous ; it is not clear whether it is the living 
creatures or the Gospels, whose voice accords with their nature, that 
are the throne of Christ. St Jerome is clearer. In his letter to Paullinus 
he calls the Gospels the chariot of the Lord and the true cherubim. 
He cannot be said to go too far. Before the Father was revealed 
in the Son, He made darkness His secret place and shewed Himself 
to prophets and psalmists wrapt in clouds and riding upon the wings of 
the wind : it is given to Christians to behold with open face in the 
fourfold Gospel the Throne of Gkxi and the Lamb, Who rides through 
the world, as St Augustin says, to subdue the nations to His easy yoke 
and His light burden. 



EXCURSUS IL 
On the Heresies controverted in the Revelation. 

The traditions about St John's life in Asia Minor are unanimous, 
and the oldest and best authenticated traditions are ngt least clear or 
detailed, in the statement that the Apostle was engaged, not only in 
ordering the Church peaceabl]^, in its internal constitution, but in con- 
troversy with heretics, who divided the Church's unity and denied the 
faith which is its foundation. And in fact, in all St John's Epistles (i. 
ii. 1 8 — «4, iv. 1—6, II. 7, lo, iii. o, lo) we have direct allusions to 
heretical or schismatical teachers, ana St John's own doctrine stated in 
a more or less controversial form : while laige portions of the First 
Epistle, and some even of the Gospel (e. g. the introduction), become 
more inteUigible if we see in them a tacit reference to the heresies 
which either denied or perverted the doctrines there stated. 

Tnulition and internal probability alike lead us to understand these 
controversies to be particularly concerned with the heresy of the 
Judaising Gnostic Cennthus; which, in all probability, did not arise till 
near the close of St John's life. Not the least of the arguments for 
ndferring the Revelation to an earlier date is this, that, while the 
controversial element in it is at least as large, the doctrines controverted 
are of a different and, apparently, of an earlier type. 

o2 
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The only sect mentioned by name is the Nicolaitan: and for the 
characteristics of this, the Apocalypse itself is oar only quite unimpeach- 
able authority. The Nicolaitans are indeed mentioned by St Irenaeus, 
and by later writers against heretics who used his works, apparently as 
still existing : but there is always some uncertainty in statements abcmt 
the doctrines and practices of these secret and discreditable societies, 
and we cannot be sure how far St Irenaeus* statements rest on indepen- 
dent evidence, how far on mere inference or conjecture from what is 
said of them in this Book. 

In fact, he says little more than this Book does make plain — ^that 
they were one of the Antinomian sects that arose in or beside the early 
Churdi, who claimed licence for sensual sin. There are two conceivable 
grounds on which they may have done so, neither directly supported by 
the evidence of the Apocaljrpse, but both intelligible historically, and 
traceable to causes that were really at work. They may, like ih& so- 
called Antinomians of modem times, have pressed St Paul's doctrine of 
the freedom of Christians from the Law into an assertion of the indif- 
ference, to the spiritual, of all outward actions : or they may have 
argued from the false spiritualism which r^arded the flesh as essentially 
evil, and rejected the attempt to sanctify it. 

What trsiditional evidence we have supports rather the latter view. 
St Clement of Alexandria — a writer somewhat later than St Irenaeus, 
and less directly acquainted with the main stream of Johannine tradition 
in Asia Minor, but early enough to have received genuine traditions, 
and educated enough to know the difference between tradition and 
conjecture — describes the sect as deriving their name from Nicolaus or 
Nicolas the Deacon (Acts vi. 5). He adds, that Nicolas was not really 
responsible for their excesses, but that they abused in a sensual sense 
language which he used in an ascetic. Moreover he tells stories of 
Nicolas' personal life, which do not sound like inventions, but rather 
like features of a real human character — a man of strong passions and 
stronc; principles, willing, in his own words, **to do violence to the 
flesV' but unable to conceive the higher ideal of "the flesh being 
subdued to the Spirit." 

In &ct, there seems no doubt that this representation of the relation 
of Nicolas and the Nicolaitans is at least ideally true. There were in 
the later apostolic age — at least as early as the Epistle to the Colossians 
— ^ascetic teachers, who preached bodily mortification as the one and 
the indispensable condition of holiness and spiritual progress, and 
regarded the indulgence of any bodily appetite as almost necessarily 
sinftd. The characters of such men are often as austere as their 
theories* and command a half-reluctant respect, which not infrequently 
commends the theories to aspirants after purity, better than a more 
willing assent might do. On the other hand, not infrequently even the 
leaders and teachers, however sincere in their theories and professions, 
break down in the attempt 

"to wind themselves too high 
For sinful man beneath the sky," 



and fall into the very carnal sins, for fear of which they have con- 
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demned the most innocent carnal indulgences. And if this is not the 
case with the leaders, it is almost always with their followers, sooner 
or later. Either their austere theories and practice provoke a reaction, 
and men boldly assert everything, and do everything, that is most 
opposed to what they have taught and done : or their followers deduce 
from their principles (as it is said happened with Nicolas) an indifference 
to all moral rules. It is said that it is necessarily sinful to indulge the 
flesh : now human life cannot be sustained without some indulgence of 
the flesh, at least in food and drink. It follows, that fleshly sin is 
inevitable : if then spiritual perfection is attainable, it must be because 
fleshly sin is no obstacle to it. Consequently, it ceases to be wordi 
while to minimise fleshly sin, as the ascetics did : the true conclusion 
(certainly the most agreeable to corrupt human nature^ will be, to let 
the flesh go its own sinful way, while the spirit pursues its own path to 
what is regarded as perfection. 

It thus seems likely enough that the traditions describing the Nico- 
laitans as teaching the moral indifference of carnal acts are to be 
trusted ; and that the sect grew up without any direct connexion with 
the controversy about the obligation of the Law upon the consciences 
of Christians. No doubt, as the Epistle to the Colossians shews, the 
mystical and ascetic theory of life bad an affinity to one side of Judaism, 
and there were Jewish sects or schools that held it : but it does not 
appear that St John's controversy with the Nicolaitans was directly 
connected with the controversies which we hear of in the life of St 
Paul. It must be remembered that Nicolas the Deacon, if he were in 
any sense the founder of the sect, was not a Jew by birth. But we 
seem, in the early chapters of the Apocalypse, to find traces of another 
controversy, perhaps less vital in its issues, perhaps one of which the 
danger was over at the date of the vision, which may more probably be 
identified with that between St Paul and the Judfuzers. At Ephesus 
we hear of them '*who say that they are Apostles and are not," and at 
Smyrna and Philadelphia of **them who say that they are Jews, and are 
not : " and these designations certainly suggest to our minds men like St 
Paul's Jewish opponents, ** false Apostles, in his own words, "trans- 
forming themselves into the Apostles of Christ." And the develope- 
ment of this party, or some party like them, in the district round 
Ephesus is foretold by St Paul in Acts xx. 19, and mentioned histori- 
cally in 3 Tim. i. 15: now if the Apocalypse was written only five or 
six years after the last, it is likely enough that in the Church of 
Ephesus, particularly, their memory would be fresh, yet the immediate 
danger from them be over, in the way implied in the Apocalypse. 

Aiid no doubt, what is said of the false Jews at Philadelphia, and 
perhaps at Smyrna, does suggest that the contrast is between the true 
Jews who saw the Law fulfilled in the Gospel, and owned all believers 
m the Gospel as brethren, and those who lost their right to the name of 
Jews by insisting on the exclusive rights of the old Judaism. So £Eur, 
St John (or He Whose words he reports) condemns the same spirit as 
St Paul, mough it is doubftd how far the controversy is with Judaism 
as something external to Christianity, how far with Jewish pretensions 
within the Christian Church. But while the false Apostles at Ephesus 
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were plainly professing Christians, we learn nothing as to the nature of 
their false teaching or the i^ound of their false claims. They may just 
as well have been antinomians as Judaizers : and, as they seem plainly 
distinguished from the Nicolaitans, their antinomianism f//ayhave rested 
on ultra- Pauline rather than on dualistic reasoning. 

This possibility is the utmost that can reasonably be conceded towards 
the view propounded by Baur and his school, and retained and popu- 
larized by Renan, that most of the controversy in the Apocalypse is 
directed against St Paul himself. Not only is he himself the false 
Apostle whom the Church at Ephesus is praised for rejecting, but his 
followers are identified at once with the false Jews and with the Nico- 
laitans, and he or his doctrine or his school with the Jezebel of Thya- 
tira. Arbitrary as this theory is, no less than shocking to our feelings 
of Christian reverence, it seems necessary to refute what has been 
advocated with such confidence, and by writers of such reputation. The 
one point common to St Paul with "Jezebel" and the Nicolaitans is, 
that while they "taught and seduced Christ's servants to eat things 
offered to idols, and to commit fornication,'' St Paul did not teach that 
it was absolutely and in all cases unlawful to eat meat that might 
possibly have formed part of an idol sacrifice : and that he r^;arded 
marriages between a Christian and a heathen as lawful, at least in some 
cases. Now it is quite possible, that some Christian teachers in St 
Paul's day might (on the former point at least) have held more rigorous 
views than his: in fact, more rigorous views did practically prevail 
in the Church after the Apostolic age: but it is absurd to imagine 
that any one could charge him with extreme laxity on either point 
On the former, he not only taught that the liberty secured by the 
knowledge *'that an idol is nothing in the world," and "that nothing 
is unclean in itself," was not to be exercised without regard to the pre- 
judices or scruples of others (i Cor. viii. 9 — 13, x. 28 sq.; Rom. xiv. 
14 &c.); but also, that to "sit at meat in the idol's temple," at the 
actual sacrificial feast, was a real act of "communion with devils" 
(i Cor. viii. 10, x. 14 — ii). It might be superstition to think that 
an idol was a real devil: but the "weak brother" who thought so was 
right on the practical point, that idol-worship was devil-worship, and 
that sharing in a sacrificial feast was an act of worship, whether the 
feast and the worship were Jewish, Christian, or heathen. Moreover, 
in his discussion of the question he refers (i Cor. x. 8), as St John does, 
to the sin into which Israel was led by Balaam. 

And if on this point it might be thought that some would have 
desired a more cat^orical prohibition than St Paul gave, as to fornica- 
tion no one could aesiderate more definite language than his. And it 
is absurd to suppose that the word is used in different senses. When 
the thing itself was so common as everyone knows it to have been in 
that age — when it was so hard as St Paul found it to keep the infant 
Church pure from it — it is incredible that St John, or the Church of 
Jerusalem (Actsxv. 20, 29), should have wasted their indignation on lawful 
and honourable marriages, even if not such as they altc^ether approved. 
St Paul himself, while recognising marriage with a heamen as valid and 
sacred, when already contracted before the conversion of one party 
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(i Cor. vii. 13, 14), and as binding on the Christian so long as respected 
by the other, did not approve of a Christian contracting a fresh one (ib. 
39, 2 Cor. vi. 14). 

Unlike as the Apocal3rpse is to St PauVs writings in style and manner, 
we shall find in it not infrequent occurrence of ideas supposed to be 
characteristically Pauline, and one or two probable references (see notes 
on xviii. ao, xx. 4) to St Paul himself. These are worthy of study, not 
for controversial purposes only. But to the school of critics who sup- 
pose St Paul's dispute with St Peter (Gal. ii. 11 sqq.) to have been 
bitter and lifelong, and the former to have been repudiated by the 
Twelve and by the main body of the Church, it is a sufficient reply to 
ask, *'If Christ were divided against Himself) how did His Kingdom 
stand?" 

EXCURSUS in. 

On the supposed Jewish Origin of the Revelation of 

St John. 

Perhaps it is most candid to begin with the confession, that I ap- 
proached the study of Vischer's theory of the origin of the Apocalypse 
with a strong prejudice against it, and a conscious reluctance to admit 
its truth. Such a prejudice, in fact, is likely to be very general, for two 
reasons. Professor Harnack confesses, that he himself felt one — that, 
when commentators have laboured over a book for 17 centuries, it is 
a priori unlikely that their labours will be superseded, and the whole 
subject cleared up, by a single hint throwing a new light on the problem : 
and, to state the same thing from a lower point of view, when a man 
has himself laboured for years or decades on the subject, he is not willing 
to suppose all that labour to be superseded by the happy intuition of a 
young divinity student. 

But there is another ground for reluctance to accept the theory, 
which one may feel more hesitation in sweeping aside as unworthy. 
The Revelation of St John as it stands is a sublime work, a work of 
high inspiration, whether its inspiration be understood in the strictly 
Christian or supernatural sense, or in the lax sense in which we apply 
the term to works of human genius. On purely literary grounds, we 
have the same prejudice against supposing that such a work can have 
grown by progressive additions and interpolations, that we have to the 
theory that the Iliad was made •' by mere fortuitous concourse of old 
songs:" and the literary prejudice may very well be reinforced by a 
theological one, if we believe that the writer was not simply a writer of 
genius, but was, or at all events believed himself to be, a seer, the 
recipient of a God-given revelation of Jesus Christ. 

And just as Mr Gladstone, or any other "conservative" writer on 
the Homeric question, is able to put his prejudice into the form of an 
argument, and shew, more or less convincingly, that the traditional 
view accounts for phenomena which are incredible on the revolutionary 
view, so here it would be easy to start from this prejudice as a basis for 
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argument : to shew various characteristics that mark the Revelation as 
a real vision, not a free composition* or to ai^e that the differences of 
tone between various parts of it are due, not to differences in the human 
temper of the author or authors, but to the divine many-sidedness that 
comprehends at once all the aspects of everything. 

I do not say that such an argument would be worthless: but it would 
be difficult to appreciate its i^ue. What lies at the base of it is what 
those who share it will call an instinct, and those who do not a pre- 
judice : the aiguments that grow out of this will seem convincing to 
those who use them, even though they prove unconvincing to those to 
whom they are addressed. Their main strength lies, not in that which 
can be put in the shape of a formal argument, but in what cannot : and 
though there may be clear cases, where the instinct is so plainly sound 
that the statement of its verdict is convincing, I do not venture to think 
that the case of the Apocal3rpse is thus clear. 

The real evidence in favour of Vischer's view is this, that there are 
large sections of the Apocalypse where no distinctively Christian elements 
appear : that some of these, while in harmony with non-Christian Jewish 
opinions and hopes, are difficult to adjust with a Christian point of view: 
that the visions, as they stand in the present form of the book, do not 
present a continuously prc^essive story: and that a considerable number, 
both of the visions and of the isolated expressions which interrupt the 
narrative, are just the passages (sometimes the only passages in their 
neighbourhood) which are distinctively Christian. This last ailment 
is one that Vischer seems to press rather too universally and rigorously : 
but there are at least a remarkable number of coincidences between the 
passages which the theory is obliged to mark as interpolations because 
they are Christian, and those which might independently be guessed to 
be so as out of harmony with their context. I do not, however, give 
very much weight to this last argument. If we suppose the whole 
Revelation to be a record of a vision really seen in ecstasy — possibly 
written, in part at least ^, during the ecstasy — it is quite credible that 
the seer should have written a sentence like xvi. 15 when he heard or 
seemed to hear the words, though their connexion with what he is de- 
scribing be remote and subjective: it is really harder to imagine a 
transcriber or translator interpolating them in the course of his narrative, 
even if he believed them to be a revelation made to him. 

But it will really be best, in judging what weight is to be given to 
these considerations, or what conclusions are to be drawn from them, 
to examine the structure of the Revelation itself; not attending to the 
arguments of Vischer or any other theorist in detail or for their own 
sake, but using them when they throw any light on the possible source 
or structure of the work, and accepting or rejecting them if the work in 
its turn throws a decisive light on their true worth and character. 

The first three chapters, it is admitted on all hands, are in some sense 
separable from the rest, though not really independent of them. On 
the one hand, the work as we have it is the production of one writer : 

1 Thb is implied, or at least suggested, in x. 4 as well as xiv. 13 and other passages 
ascribed by Vischer to the Christian redactor. 
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the peculiar style, language never wanting in vigour, subject to laws 
of its own, but those utterly different from the laws of ordinary Greek 
grammar, even in its most Hellenistic modification, are decisive proofs 
of this. But though the book is the work of one person, and forms a 
more or less harmonious work of art, there are parts of it that can be 
separated from the rest, and form in a sense wholes apart from the rest: 
and this is eminently the case with these chapters. They, it may be 
said, form a frame for the picture: the picture and the frame suit each 
other, and we have to decide, substantially, whether this is because the 
frame was designed by the original artist for the picture, or because the 
picture has been retouched to harmonise with the frame. The way to 
determine this will be, to confine our attention to the picture, and see 
if it shews signs of retouching. 

Thus it will suffice for us to begin our examination of the book with 
the fourth chapter. From this point onwards, we have a series of visions 
prima facie successive, and symbolic of a series of events in chrono- 
logical succession. We shall see whether this prima facie view is 
tenable: and if not, whether it breaks down in consequence of the 
various visions being independent of one another, or because they are 
designed to represent parallel and not successive series of events. 

The introduction to this series of visions occupies the fourth and fifth 
chapters : and this introduction, the sublimest part of the whole book, 
and the most familiar to the Christian mind, seems to me absolutely to 
resist the disintegrating forces applied to it by Harnack and Vischer. 
Like Micaiah, Isaiah, Ezekiel, and the author of the seventh chapter of 
Daniel, the Seer sees the Lord sitting on His Throne : as in Ezekiel's 
vision, the throne is supported and surrounded^ by four living creatures, 
each one having six wings like Isaiah's Seraphim, and like them repeating 
incessantly the Trisagion in praise of the Everlasting Lord of the Ineffable 
Name. Of course, this is all Old Testament imagery,, and does not go 
beyond- the range of Jewish ideas: but why should it? No Christian 
before Gnosticism had made some progress ever doubted that the Father 
of his Lord Jesus Christ was the eternal Lord God of Israel, Who had 
revealed Himself to Moses and the Prophets. 

But in the next chapter we have distinctive Christian doctrine, in- 
dicated by imagery from which it is really impossible to eliminate the 
Christian element. Vischer admits that here (and, he says, here only) 
it is impossible to strike out a single sentence or paragraph, and leave 
the remaining passage to stand in continuous integrity when freed from 
interpolation. I go further, and venture to say that it is as arbitrary to 
attempt to eliminate the figure of the Lamb as it is impossible to exclude 
His action in the next chapter. Vischer and Harnack agree that, if 
this work be Jewish, **a Lamb standing as it had been slain," can have 

^ So I understand iv ii4<rff rov 0p6vov koX kvkXi^ tov Bpouov, Their hinder parts 
are under the throne, reaching to its centre : their faces appear outside and beyond 
it — probably at the four comers. The Lamb, when He appears, is iy fUotf rov 
Bfovw KoX Tw rta-a-dpttv ^iftav — Le. proceeding from between thejeet of Him That 
sitteth upon the throne, in the midst of the front of it. iv iiitrtf rw irpeff/Svrepwv, in 
the centre of the circle (or semicircle) of the elders, b coordinate with this clause, not 
with either of its two members. 
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had no original place in it : it can symbolise nothing or no one except 
*' Him that liveth and was dead." But they say it is impossible to do 
more than guess what stood originally in the Lamb's place : they offer 
two guesses, but do not pretend that either is convincing. To me it 
seems absurd that either a lion or a human figure should be introduced 
with the attributes that the Lamb has here. The seven eyes are of 



course, like the rest of the imagery, taken from the Old Testament. — 
from the seven *'eyes of the Lord mentioned in Zechariah : and I admit 
that it would take a skilful artist so to represent them as not to be 
grotesque. But they can be imagined without a shock to reverence: 
and I do not think a lion — still less a man — with seven horns can. 
Of course the Beast with seven heads and ten horns is grotesque 
enough, but no reverence is due to him. Our author — be he Prophet, 
visionary, or compiler — has too sound instincts, both literary and re- 
ligious, to set a monster like either of these in the midst of the Throne 
oiGod. 

A further question that appears worth asking is, what, on the view 
that we have here a work of Jewish origin, does the Opener of the seals 
symbolise? Apparently, still the Messiah: but what Messiah? The 
divinely sent but human Son of David is not yet bom : if, therefore, the 
visions symbolise events in their chronological order (and on this as- 
sumption the theory largely rests), He Who opens the seals must be 
the pre-existent Messiah — who thereby comes very near to the Messiah 
of Christian, even of Johannine or catholic, belief. I do not say that 
there is no possibility of explaining the figure by some conception 
within the range of Jewish thought. I am not prepared to say that no 
non-Christian Jew ever conceived the Messiah as pre-existing before His 
manifestation on earth. Still less do I know — I am not sure if it can 
be known — whether the conception of the Metatron, whose name is 
readily suggested by the description of " the Lamb in the midst of the 
Throne*' — ^was a conception already formulated in a Jewish school 
within the first century of the Christian era. We must leave these 
questions to specialists : only it must be said that these ideas, if they 
ever were entertained by Jews uninfluenced by Christianity, are ideas 
common to them with Christians. He Who opens the Book that lay in 
the hand of God is, substantially, identical with the eternal Son of God 
of Christian belief: the only Christian doctrine which can be blotted 
out of the picture without destroying it altogether is, that this eternal 
Son of God is the slain yet living Redeemer of mankind. And the 
doctrine of His Redemption is even harder to eliminate than that of His 
Death. We might cut out the two words o^f iff<l>ay/iivoVf though there 
is no reason that the Lion of the Tribe of Judah should appear as a 
Lamb, except for the purpose of suffering ft sacrificial, perhaps dis- 
tinctively a paschal, death : but how are we to cut out the hymns that 
form the climax of the chapter? Before He has done anything that it 
will be news to the readers of this Apocalypse to hear of. He Who is 
in the midst of the Throne has ab-eady proved Himself "worthy" to do 
what He now does : He is already adorable, and adored by them that 
have their tabernacle in heaven. For if not, whtU? Here we have the 
climax of this inspired and inspiring work of art (to call it nothing 
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higher) : is it credible that the crowning stroke, the central feature, was 
put to it by the after-thought of an interpolator, in pursuance of a dog- 
matic purpose? I have tried to avoid treating the matter on mere 
grounds of taste or feeling : but it is impossible to believe the incredible. 
I can believe that the Iliad once ended without the burial of Hector, 
and once did not end with it: but I cannot believe that the Seer who 
described the hymn of the Living Creatures and the Elders to the 
Creator left it for a successor, and found a successor, to describe the 
hymn wherein the Redeemer and Revealer appears as coequal with 
Him. At least if it was so, St John's inspiration was indeed miraculous. 

Here we have the sublimest moment of the vision, its highest point 
as a mere work of art : but here we have not, evidently, its designed or 
even possible end. The exalted Lamb must now proceed to do the 
work which He has undertaken, " to open the book and the seven seals 
thereof:" the sixth chapter, and something like or in the place of the 
seventh, are necessary as a sequel to the fourth and fifth.- And the 
sixth chapter is, as lias often been pointed out, closely parallel to the 
Prophecy ascribed by all the Synoptic Gospels to the Lord Jesus, three 
dajrs before He suffered. Since Visdier, and apparently Hamack, 
adopt the theory — surely a very paradoxical one — that this is itself a 
Jewish Apocalypse emlx>died in Christian tradition, the parallelism is 
no argument against their view : still it is at least as easily explained on 
the other. We have no need to explain the details of the vision — to 
enquire whether the Rider on the white horse is the same Person as He 
Who has the same attributes in ch. xix. , or what meaning the Seer may 
have attached to the passage in Zecharisih which suggested the imageiy 
to him. Neither need we discuss whether the Mart3nrs whose souls are 
poured outunder the Altar are Jewish or Christian martyrs; the former 
view has been held by Christian interpreters, and if this proves that 
Vischer's arguments are not without force, it also proves that their force 
may be felt without necessitating his conclusion. But when we come to 
the sixth seal, we have — all admit — an image of the state of things ex- 
pected just before the consummation of all things, and the Advent of 
the Messiah to judgement It may be that here we are still within the 
range of ideas common to Jews and Christians* it may be that the Seer, 
if called on to interpret his own vision, would have called the things 
symbolised *' the birth-pangs of the Messiah" rather than *' the signs of 
the Commg" or " of the Appearing of the Lord:" all we need say is, 
that they fit in exactly with Christian belief, and cannot fit more exactly 
with Jewish. 

But when six seals are opened, we have, on any hypothesis, a break 
in the progress of the narrative. As each of the first four was opened, 
something happened, and the Lamb went on to the next: the cry 
'*Come! was heard, and some one came — came forth, apparently, 
from Heaven, and went out over the earth. With the opening of the 
next two seals, there follow signs in Heaven, the former anticipating, 
and the latter producing, certain events on earth: so far, though not 
closely grouped with the first four seals, the effects of these two are 
analogous with theirs. But now there is a pause : that is in itself some- 
thing new. 
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But the first of the events that fills the pause fits naturally enough 
into its place. War, scarcity, pestilence, convulsions of nature, have 
already fallen upon the earth : all men are looking in terror for the 
revelation of the wrath of God : we are now told, that before it is 
revealed, the elect remnant of God's own people are to be marked as 
His, presumably in order to shelter them nrom that wrath in the day of 
its revelation. I say presumably, for this object of the sealing is not 
stated: still it is implied both by the context and by the parallel 
passage in Ezekiel. 

But when the servants of God have been sealed in their foreheads, 
and we expect the wrath of God to break forth upon the rest of the 
world, we have instead a vision of God's servants already triumphant : 
not of "the great tribulation" but of those who come out of it. We 
need not discuss whether other discrepancies can be reconciled: — 
whether it is possible that *'a great multitude which no man could 
number, out of all nations and kindreds and people and tongues," can 
be the same as " 144,000 sealed of every tribe of the children of Israel," 
only regarded from another point of view; or whether, as seems more 
credible, they be coordinate, and there be among the Elect "of the 
tribes of Israel a certain number, of all other nations an innumerable 
multitude." The latter view, I think, would hold well enough if the 
two visions came later on : but as they stand here, one seems so 
decidedly to come before and one after the end, that the temptation felt 
by Vischer to re^rd the second as an interpolation is very strong. On 
the other hand, it is very difficult to conceive the second vision as not 
proceeding from the author of the fourth and fifth chapters: the picture 
of the white-robed multitude, the words of their hymn, the paradox of 
the Lamb Who is the Shepherd, as there He was the Lion — all these 
seem to shew that the thought, as well as the expression, is that of the 
original author. 

But let us pass over these nine verses. They can be omitted alto- 
gether as an interpolation : we may, perhaps more plausibly, because a 
test is harder to apply, regard them not as an interpolation but as them- 
selves interpolated : but in no case are they either more or less than an 
interruption to the course of the main action. After them, the Lamb 
who had opened the sixth seal opens the seventh ; the main action is 
resumed just where it had left off—and, I would observe, the fact that 
the name of the Lamb is not repeated, but that the verb stands without 
a subject, is some presumption that the parenthesis had not been very 
long: cf. xvi. 17, true text, and contrast ix. i, 13, xi. 15. 

But nowhere have we yet had the winds blowing, as we expected, on 
the earth, the sea, and the trees: the four angels who appeared at the 
beginning of ch. vii. are heard of no more. "When He had opened 
the seventh seal " — when ei/Agr the expected wrath of God should break 
forth, or the indignation should have ceased, and His anger, in their 
destruction, — ^instead of God's anger appearing either before or after 
the opening, " there was silence in Heaven about the space of half 
an hour." Everything has worked up to a climax : and nothing comes 
of it. Can this be the consummation intended by the original author? 
It is conceivable, no doubt, that the preceding episode, which we felt 
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to be out of place, has displaced what we feel to be wanting — that when 
God's servants had been sealed, the earth and sea were smitten, and 
that then, and then only, there followed the initium quietis aetemae. 
But if this be so, still all difficulty does not vanish. The seven seals of 
the book are now unloosed : why do we not hear of its being opened, 
perhaps read? Why is not that done, which the Seer "wept much" to 
think that none could do? 

I can think of no answer, if the Apocalypse be r^arded as a self- 
conscious work of art, deliberately conceived : but if we regard it as a 
bima fide vision, the phenomenon seems natural enough. None of us, 
probably, have experience of visions which we could by the wildest 
enthusiasm regard as divine revelations, even in a lower degree than 
this Book claims to be: but our experience of ordinary dreams, or 
possibly of delirium, may suggest anadogies to the psychological pro- 
cesses at work here, though not to their subject-matter. The seer has 
much more self-control and self-possession than an ordinary dreamer; 
he knows as a rule what to look for and what to look at, and sees what 
is shewn to him: but every now and then there is a transition: "a 
change comes o'er the spirit of his dream," and he loses the thread of 
the story that he has been telling. — One point in which there seems a 
constant uncertainty, is this: is his point of view from earth or heaven? 
More will depend on this when we come to the twelfth chapter. Here 
it is enough to say, that the Lamb's opening of the book looks like a 
magnificent torso, with the limbs perfect, and the head wanting. Under 
these circiunstances it is a priori unlikely that the shoulders should have 
undergone restoration. On the other hand, the thread of narrative 
that is once lost is, always or almost always, resumed again sooner or 
later. We hear nothing here of the Lamb opening the book of which 
He has opened the seals : but further on we hear again and again of the 
Lamb having a book, the Book of Life: and at last in ch. xx. a book is 
opened, "which is the Book of Life :" and this, I believe, is the book 
whose seals have been opened in this portion of the vision. 1 have 
faUed to find authority among commentators for this view, and therefore 
submit it with all diffidence; but it seems to me less arbitrary, with 
more support in the Revelation itself, than any of the many theories 
that have been advanced as to what this book can be. 

And again without going into matter so remote or so disputable, 
though we do not hear of the four angels letting loose the four winds 
upon the earth before the seventh seal or immediately after it, we do, 
very soon after it^, hear of four angels by whose ministry the earth, 
the sea, and the trees are hurt (viz. those who sound me first four 
trumpets) : and then of a woe on those who have not the seal of God in 
their fordieads. The vision of the seven seals has, it seems, ended 
without an end : but if if had received its only adequate ending, how 
could anything more have followed ? As it is, the seven trumpets do 
follow, and partly, though only partly, supply what seems wanting to 



\ We need not panse over the inoense^fferinff angd who is interposed between the 

lire if "the seven angels who stand" ' " "" 
spirits that are before His Throne. 



seals and the trumpets, nor enquire if "the seven angels who stand'before God" have 
anything to do with "the seven spirits 
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the seven seals. The new series is not independent of the former — ^it 
arises out of it. 

In fact, we have here a characteristic of the book, which has I think 
been more clearly insisted on by Renan than by most other commenta- 
tors. We have a series of events which lead us to expect the end of all 
things : but instead of an end, we find the beginning of a new series. 
But every series, or nearly every one, refers baf^Lward if not forward to 
another, and proves that it belongs in its actual place. The phenome- 
non seems to admit of only two explanations. Either those commenta- 
tors are right who, from St Victorinus to Alford, have held the different 
series of visions to be successive only in appearance, and events signified 
to be not successive but parallel : or else we have one point in which the 
** continuous historical scheme" of interpretation actually holds good. 
Again and again, from the Apostles' time to our own, the predicted 
signs of the Lord's coming have multiplied : men have looked, in hope 
or fear, for the end of the world: but the world has not come to an end, 
it has taken a fresh lease of life, and gone on just as before, with 
judgement and salvation as remote or as imperfect as ever. 

We need not discuss what happens on the blowing of the first six 
trumpets, as here we plainly have no break in the sequence of the 
narrative, no doubt of its original unity. I should only like to point 
out, that in the 9th chapter we have one of the dream-like inconse- 
quences, closely resembling that already noted in ch. vii. Again we 
hear of four angels being let loose, apparently for a work of vengeance : 
but instead of vengeance being executed by four angels, there appears 
a countless army of terrible horsemen. And just as, after the sixth seal 
was opened, instead of the dreaded revelation of the great day of God's 
wrath, there came the pause and the gathering of the Elect, so after the 
sixth trumpet — ^before even "the second woe is past** — there is a pause 
in which a mighty angel descends, and the Seer receives a new com- 
mission. 

And here follows the passage whereon Vischer's theory originally 
rests. ** There was given to " the Seer " a reed like unto a staff, say- 
ing*' — who says it? does the reed itself speak? probably the unnamed,, 
perhaps unseen, giver of it says, — ** Arise, and measure the Temple 
^Sanctuary] of God, and the Altar, and them that worship therein. 
And the court that is without the Temple cast outward, and measure 
it not, because it was given to the Gentiles, and the Holy City they 
shall trample 42 months.*' It is assumed that this means, that the 
Gentiles, who at the time of the vision are besi^ing the Holy City, 
will capture it, trample it under foot as far as the outer Court of the 
Temple, perhaps even as far as the Court of Israel: but the Altar and 
the Sanctuary, the Temple in the narrowest sense, will remain invio- 
lable, and those worshippers who are found in this sacred refuge will 
be secure. This, I say, is assumed to be the meaning: I cannot think 
that it is proved. The Seer is bidden to measure the Temple and Altar, 
and not to measure the outer court : but by what token does that mean 
that the one is to be destroyed or at least profaned, and the other not? 
In one passage of Zechariah, the command not to measure Jerusalem 
means that she shall grow to immeasurable greatness; in Old Testament 
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imagery generally, to measure may be for destruction as well as for 
preservation. No doubt, here a contrast is intended between the fate 
of the Sanctuary and of the outer court : but it is not clear what the 
contrast is, nor which fate is the better. The outer court was, we are 
told, given to the Gentiles: when and by whom was it so given? Per- 
haps by Titus : but it is at least as easy to say, by Herod or Zerubbabel 
whichever built it: he may, designedly or otherwise, have enlarged 
Solomon's Temple to be, as Isaiah said it should be, '*a house of 
prayer for all nations." I do not say that this is the seer's meaning, 
out it is a quite possible one, — that the outer court of the Lord's Tem- 
ple only realised its destiny when it was occupied by Gentiles, who 
used it for prayer, not by Jews who regarded **the mountain of the 
House" as only useiiil for "a house of merchandise" or even **a den 
of thieves;" and that when the ^'line of confusion and the stones of 
emptiness" shall pass over the site of the Temple, this outer court shall 
remain a holy place, a world-wide not a national sanctuary. A Chris- 
tian of the first century might possibly anticipate this; certainly a 
Christian of the fifth, perhaps a very tolerant theist of the 19th, might 
say that it has actually been iidfilled. 

I do not myself believe this to be certainly — ^hardly probably— the 
true interpretation ; I only say that it is one suggested by the words of 
the text, and that it ascribes no absurdity to the seer's conception. 
The Judaic meaning ascribed to him is, I venture to think, utterly 
absurd. It would be credible to a devout Jew, that the Lord would 
defend His Holy City as in Hezekiah's day — that though the Land of 
Israel might be overrun by the heathen. City and Temple should be 
safe. It would be credible even, at least to a fanatical Jew, that when 
the City was taken, when even the outer court of the Temple was stortned, 
the Lord would at last arise and break forth upon His enemies, or 
would be a wall of fire round about His Sanctuary. Such was, we are 
told, the actual hope of the fanatic defenders of the Temple, at the last 
moment before its fall. But could the craziest fanatic suppose, that the 
Lord would maintain a purely passive defence in His last Citadel? that 
He would allow the hitherto victorious enemy to hold, for three and 
a half years, everything up to the Temple wall, while the Temple- worship 
should go on undisturbed and unprofaned, in their midst but out of 
their reach or sight? What the worshippers are to live on — how sacri- 
fices are to be provided for the Altar — ^is unexplained. This, if I under- 
stand it, is the popular rationalistic view of what the seer meant : the 
seer was no rationalist, but I do not think he was so irrational as that. 

Perhaps the most reasonable view of the meaning of the passage is, 
that "the Temple" spoken of is not that in the earthly Jerusalem, but 
its heavenly Archetype, of which we unquestionably read in xi. 19, xv. 
5, &c. What then is meant by the different fortune of the Temple 
proper and the outer court, what by the measuring of one and non- 
measuring of the other, seems very obscure. Timidly I would ask, can 
the earthly Temple be regarded as the outer-court of the heavenly; but, 
if this will not stand, to give no explanation seems better than to give 
an absurd one. The purely Judaic interpretation of this passage is, I 
venture to say, utterly absurd; one is tempted to say that any other 
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will be better than this; but it will be enough to say that this has no 
right to be assumed as an axiom, whereon the true theory of the book's 
origin or meaning is to be founded. 

To proceed to the prediction, rather than vision, that follows : that 
the two Witnesses are Moses, or a Prophet like unto Moses, and Ellas 
is, I think, almost certain. Their coming as precursors of the Messiah 
is no doubt quite in harmony with Jewish doctrine, as represented to us 
at least by the Fourth Gospel. Only as it has (with or without the 
substitution of Enoch for Moses) been the ordinary belief of Christen- 
dom, we cannot deny that it harmonises with Christian doctrine quite 
as well. That they smite their enemies with plagues after the manner 
of the historic Moses and Elias, instead of suflfering meekly like those 
who know that they are of another manner of spirit, is hardly a £a.tal 
objection to the Christian origin of the passage. It may give a sort of 
presumption that the tone of the prophecy is not above that of the Old 
Testament: but when two Christian Apostles delivered offenders to 
Satan for the destruction of the flesh, it would need a high spiritual dis- 
cernment to be sure of it. We are on more certain ground, when we 
note the inconsequent character of the narrative here. The seer does 
not, in the first instance, see the two Witnesses: the same voice, whose- 
soever it be, that bade him measure the Temple, tells him what they 
will do, during 1260 days, presumably the same period as the 42 months 
of the Gentiles trampling the Holy City. But by degrees the hearing 
of the description passes into vision — the futures gradually give place, 
first to presents and then to aorists, just as happens, on a smaller scale, 
in XX. 7 — 9. Here, from z^. 1 1 or 12 onwards, we are back in the ordi- 
nary course of vision. At last, the series of the seven trumpets is re- 
sumed: we are told that the second woe is past — did it include the 
plagues inflicted by the two Witnesses, as well as that of the terrible 
horsemen of ch. x.? — ^and the seventh trumpet sounds. 

And its sounding is not so purely negative, or at least undefined, in 
its effect as the opening of the seventh seal. It is declared that the 
Kingdom of the world has passed into the hands of God and His 
Anointed : it seems that the promise of the mighty angel is fulfilled, 
and the mystery of God finished. But its completion is not seen. The 
divine Kingdom is proclaimed, the Lord Who is and was is no longer 
spoken of as *'to come'' (though I doubt if this be significant), and is 
praised for His assumption of power and execution of judgement : but no 
judgement is visibly executed. Instead of the consummation of all 
things, we have again a new beginning, a new series of visions, whose 
developement extends, with certain interruptions, throughout the re- 
mainder of the book. 

One commentator has tried to make this series of visions more closely 
parallel with the others, by representing it as consisting of "seven 
mystical figures" — meaning, I suppose (he did not make it quite clear), 
the Woman, the Man Child, the Dragon, the two Beasts, the Lamb, 
and the Son of Man upon the cloud. But when the seer himself says 
nothing of this enumeration, it is hardly likely that he was conscious 
of it : and if not, no light is thrown by it upon the genesis of the work. 
The symmetry would only be important, if we could use it to prove that 
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this series of visions belongs to its place — that it is not an originally 
independent apocalypse, embodied with other elements in the work that 
we have. We are not yet in a position to discuss whether this is so : 
we will pursue our examination of the sequence of the visions as we 
find them. 

First of all, there appears another great sign in Heaven: the Daughter 
of Zion, whom Micah described as in travail, now brings forth her Son : 
Who is, unquestionably, the Messiah, the Hope of Israel. That here 
the point of view is Judaic need not be questioned : to concede this does 
not involve the concession of Vischer's theory. Christians have never 
felt any difficulty in understanding the description here given as apply- 
ing to the birth of their Christ ; though their anti-Judaic feelings have 
led them to miss the identification of His ideal Mother. They have, as a 
rule, conceived her as **the Church;" and then there is a little confusion 
in the image, when afterwards the Church appears as "the Bride, the 
Lamb's Wife.'* Regard the vision as that of a Jewish Christian, or at 
all events a Christian of the days before Jewish and Christian sentiments 
were hopelessly embittered against one another, and all is clear. Christ 
is conceived as the Son of the Church of the Old Covenant, the Bride- 

froom of the Church of the New : we may add, that the Jewish Christian 
eer need not have been surprised, though he would have been dis- 
appointed, to learn what became plain in the course of the next century, 
that the Bridegroom had to forsake His Mother, in order to cleave to 
His Wife. 

But while I admit that the crown of twelve stars, and still more the 
reminiscences of Micah, mark the travailing Woman as being the 
Daughter of Zion, I do not deny that in other aspects her figure may 
have other meanings. It seems by no means arbitrary to parallel this 
passage with the so-called Protevangelium of Gen. iii. — with the legiti- 
macy of which as exegesis, of course, we are not concerned. Here as 
there, we have the Woman, the Seed of the Woman, and the Serpent — 
'*the old Serpent" is a manifest reference to his action in Eden : here 
the enmity between the Serpent and the Woman and her Seed is seen 
at work: and the victory of her Seed over him, though not described 
under the exact figure of bruising the head, is the main subject of the 
remainder of the book. 

The Woman is then conceived quite as much as being a second Eve, 
as she is as being the Daughter of Zion. Is she also, in any sense, to 
be identified with the historical Mother of Jesus? I believe that she 
is: the language of the Martyrs of Lyons about *'the Vii^n Mother," 
and some other fragments of what seem to be pure Johannme traditions, 
appear to suggest, not perhaps an exaltation of the personal Mary to a 
position such as that ot the Woman here, but a recognition of an ideal 
Mother of Christ, into whose glory the historical Mary was admitted, 
and in whom her personality was lost sight of. But this is rather a 
theolc^cal question than an exegetical; at any rate, it is one which 
criticism cannot touch and may safely pass by. 

The pictures given us in this twelfth chapter are grander than any 
that we have met with since the seventh, perhaps even since the fifth: 
yet there is a certain vagueness about them — they seem to shift like a 
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dissolving view. The Woman and the Dragon each appear, in the 
first instance, *'in Heaven;'* and there is nothing inconsistent with 
this in the Child being "caught"— it is not said "caught «/" — "to God 
and to His Throne," for the Throne of God is only seen in one definite 
place, in the midst of Heaven. But, even before the Dragon is cast 
mto the earth, "the Woman fled into the wilderness" — ^sorely there are 
no wildernesses in Heaven : and when he is cast down, he finds her on 
earth within seeming reach of his persecution. She flees, we are again 
told, into the wilderness, and now at least we cannot doubt an earthly 
one: the earth itself interposes, to protect her flight. And now we find 
that she who has brought forth one glorious Son — surely, one would 
think, her First-bom—^ias on earth others of her seed, against whom 
the Dragon can make war. These are they "who keep the command- 
ments of God, and have the testimony of Jesus." It is utterly arbitrary 
to excise the last word ; even if it were possible to restore the rhythm 
by substituting a neutral phrase like that in vi. 9, we still could hardly 
make the doctrine of the passage agree as well with Jewish notions as 
it now does with Christian, and especially Johannine. "The Firstborn 
among many brethren" — "I ascend to My Father and your Father" — 
sayings like these make plain the relations here presupposed : there is 
nothing inconsistent even with developements like that which St Augus- 
tine adopted from Tyconius about the Head and the Members, or even 
like that of a modem Catholic sermon on "Behold thy Mother. *' 

Vischer's theory seems therefore to pass over the real difficulty of the 
chapter — the transition from heaven to earth as the scene of action — 
while he brings forward another, to which this transition afibrds some 
sort of explanation. When we read "The Accuser of our brethren is 
cast down, which accuseth them before our God day and night : and 
they overcame him" — we surely naturally think of a victory not military 
(such as was, apparently, gained by Michael and his angeb just before), 
but forensic; and the contradiction between vu. 7 and 11 vanishes. 
We therefore have no need to expunge fit>m the latter the words that 
tell us how or why the victory was gained. (I say how or why: for one 
cannot be sure that this writer knew as well as the author of Uie Epistle 
to the Hebrews the classical or philosophical distinction between rd hi 
6u and to 5i 0.) Still, z^. 11 does ramer break the continuity of the 
sense ; it is difficult to see how the Saints on earth, who suffered even 
to death in the contest with the Dragon, can be said to have already 
gained over him even a forensic victory. But "we see that in z^. 6 we 
have had a proleptic mention of the flight of the Woman, the detailed 
explanation of which did not come till v, 14 ; it seems therefore possible 
that the strife between the Dragon and the Saints on earth mentioned 
in zr. 17 is that whose end in the victory of the Saints is celebrated 
proleptically in V. 11. 

In fiict, me "war" of the Dragon against the Saints on earth, the 
Seed of the Woman, is not carried on by open force, such as Meroidach 
or perhaps even Michael may have used. The Dragon keeps himself 
out of sight, and enthrones the Beast, as we are told in ch. xiiL, as his 
regent and champion. Of this Beast we have heard already in ch. xi., 
and we can hardly doubt that the "war" that he then waged against 
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the two Witnesses is identical with this against the remnant of the Seed 
of the Woman. It lasts for the same period, Daniel's **time, times, 
and half a time," otherwise defined as 4a months or 1260 days. If 
these periods be not coincident, the only plausible view is that one 
immediately succeeds the other — that they are the first and the second 
halves of a week of years. But the mention of the Beast as the chief 
belligerent in both seems to prove their identity : the Woman is placed 
in safety for just the time that the oppression of her children is to last. 

On the details of the oppression we need not dwell, nor on the 
second Beast, or the enigmatical number. But immediately after the 
description of the force and fraud exercised by them follows that of the 
Lamb with His 144,000 redeemed virgins, reminding us, not more by the 
details of its imagery than by its beauty, both morsd and artistic, of the 
fifth and seventh chapters. How far is it legitimate to regard this 
passage as out of place where it stands? It certainly interrupts the 
course of events: but the interruption is of the nature of a relief. From 
the picture of the triumphant persecuting monster, of the superstitious 
degradation of the world, we turn away to the spotless holiness and the 
unapproachable harmony of the Saviour and the saved. The effect is 
something like that of the doxology in Rom. i. 35, as explained by St 
Chrysostom — an expression of the sense that the divine blessedness 
remains unimpaired by human corruption. 

However, the five first verses of ch. xiv. are separable from the main 
narrative: and so, still more, are tm, 11, 13. So, most of all, are zfu, 14 
— 20 : if one might venture to wish to discard as an interpolation any 
part of the attested text of the Apocalypse, it would be this passage. 
How can it be understood of anything but the final judgement? yet it 
comes here as anjrthing but final : t£e last plagues, the completion of 
the wrath of God, are still to come. The harvest and the vintage of 
the earth are gathered, but no harvest home is celebrated, and the earth 
goes on just as before. How is it, that God's wrath is not finished in 
the treading of the great wine-press, from which blood comes forth? and 
what horses are they whose bridles are reached by the blood that comes 
out of the wine-press? 

On the other hand, except their coming after this image of the final 
judgement, there is nothing to surprise us in the succession of the seven 
last plagues. Like as their imagery is to that of the earlier trumpets, 
there is a real ethical difference and progress : what is still more impor- 
tant, they fit into the place where they stand. We have had first the 
wrath of the Dragon, then the enthronement and tyranny of the Beast ; 
then the angels warn mankind of the judgement coming on his wor- 
shippers and on Babylon : and then come £ese plagues, the last which 
God will send in Uie character of disciplinary chastisement, leaving 
room (which mankind do not avail themselves of) for repentance. 
Then, when these plagues have been sent in vain, the fall of^ Babylon 
and the overthrow of the Beast will follow as predicted. 

But before Babylon does fall, she is set before us as she was in her 
prosperity. And this episode, though when the Book is finished we 
see that it has a certain propriety, is certainly felt as an interruption to 
the narrative here. The Harlot sits on a Beast having seven heads and 
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ten horns — ^the fact that such a Beast has been already introduced being 
Ignored. Here he. appears as a mere Beast of burden, while before he 
was enthroned as sovereign of the world. Here he is hi scarlet, while 
there he was like unto a leopard, and presumably the colour of one. I 
do not wish to speak disrespectfully of the theories of this book that have 
been built upon one passage in this chapter. As theories of apocalyptic 
interpretation go, they are at least plausible. But I am afraid that these 
theories, wid^y received as they are, may be endangered when we 
recognise that this chapter is one that can most easily, nay advan- 
tageously, be spared, if once we call in question the unity and integrity 
of the book. 

The eighteenth chapter fits on almost equally well with what precedes, 
whether the seventeenth be retained or no. In either case, there is no 
description of the fall of Babylon^, and there is a variation in the tenses, 
as though the writer were not sure whether it is predicted or comme- 
morated : but we learn, from this and the early part of the next, that 
the great Harlot City is overthrown, amid the selfish lamentations of 
earth and the righteous exultations of Heaven. Then *'the Son of 
God goes forth to war," against the Kings of the Earth who, at the 
outpouring of the sixth vial, had been mustered in the service of the 
Beast, and who (according to the seventeenth chapter) have dethroned 
and destroyed the Beast's harlot mistress. The Beast and the False 
Prophet (who is usually and no doubt rightly identified with the second 
Beast, or rather perhaps is substituted for him by one of the "dissolving 
views" of the Book) are overthrown, and the Dragon imprisoned : and 
the millennial reign of Christ and His Saints follows. 

Then comes a prediction, passing gradually (as in ch. xi.) into a 
description, of the final overthrow of the world. The Dragon, the Devil, 
repeats in his own person what he had before done through the agency 
of the Beast: and he, like him, is overthrown, only more by directly 
divine agency, with even less appearance of a human conqueror. Then 
follows the final judgement, executed by God in person, Christ not being 
here named either as His representative or assessor. But the Book of 
Life is opened, as a kind of check on the other books which contained 
the record of the good or evil deeds of those who are to be judged : and 
if we remember how, in other passages, the Book of Life is connected 
with the Lamb, we have here a hint of almost Pauline doctrine — 
salvation by the grace of Christ apart from works, and condemnation 
of those who are judged by works only. There is nothing inconsistent 
wi^ this in the suggestion, that those who are acquitted will have 
good works standing to their credit in the other books; these serve, as 
Alford says, as vouchers for the Book of Life. The concluding vision of 

I One thine I should like to notice in passing : that whether the predictions of this 
chapter have Been fulfilled or no, its anaent interpreters have been unusually happv 
in predictions that are in a fair way to be so. St Hippolytus gathered from it, though 
it is hard to see on what grounds, that the kingdoms of the Diadochi of the Caesars 
will pass into democracies: and St Benedict, from the absence of any description of 
the actual fall of Babylon, gathered that it will be effected by natural convulsions, not 
by human enemies, we know what he did not, that st Aloani monies lapides deje- 
cerintf Rome " might easily share the fate of Pompeii." 
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the New Jerusalem does not need detailed examination. We need not 
dispute with Vischer, that the distinctively Christian element in it is 
confined to a few easily separable phrases: on the other hand, the 
picture is equally in place as the culmination of a Jewish ideal and of 
a Christian ideal conceived in Jewish forms. That the gates of the City 
bear the names of the twelve Tribes of Israel is no evidence that salva- 
tion, that the highest salvation, is confined to Israelites: on the other 
hand, the way that *'the Nations" are mentioned is real evidence of a 
Jewish belief in their necessaiily and eternally inferior position in the 
Kingdom of God. But this is not decisive evidence of an exclusively 
Jewish point of view; for if, on other grounds, we regard the whole book 
as Christian, we shall be able to regard the privileged citizens of the 
heavenly metropolis as being St Paul's "Israel of God," the 144,000 
of the seventh chapter interpreted by the fourteenth : a divine aristo- 
cracy indeed, but elected on spiritual not on carnal principles. 

But there is one point where this concluding vision throws light on 
the question of the integrity of the book. It can hardly be undesigned, 
that the same angel, or an angel of the same rank and company, 
is the revealer of the new Babylon and of the New Jerusalem : it marks 
a suggestive contrast between the two figures of the Bride and the 
Harlot. While we saw that ch. xvii. delays and rather embarrasses the 
progress of the action, we are thus led to believe that it forms an integral 
part of the designed form of the work. 

No one will quarrel with Vischer for marking off the last 16 verses, 
or nearly all of them, as a conclusion, more or less separable from the 
central series of visions. We have therefore completed our examination 
of the course of events described in the Apocalypse, and have only to 
sum up and tabulate our analysis of the work, regarded as a continuous 
story, and setting aside the passages that are certainly or probably 
interruptions to its course. 

Chh. iv. v. Description of the 
throne of God and of the Lamb, 
in the midst of the Host of Heaven. 

vi. — viii. 1. The Lamb opens vii. 9 — 17. Vision of the Saints 
the seven seals of the Book (of in triumph seems out of place at 
life). [Between the sixth and this stage of events. Compare 
seventh, the servants of God are however xiv. i — 5, xv. 2 — 4. 
sealed.] 

viii. 2 — xi. Seven trumpets 
sounded by angels. [Between the 
sixth and seventh, seven thun- 
ders utter what may not be writ- 
ten: and a great angel delivers a 
new commission to the seer: and 
(he or another) foretells the pro- 
phecy of the two Witnesses, meir 
martyrdom before the Beast, resur- 
rection, and triumph.] 
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xii. War began in Heaven, and 
transferred to earth, between the 
Dragon and the Woman and her 
Seed. 

xiii. — xix. War between the 
Beast as the Dragon's vicegerent, 
and the Saints of God. 



XX. 



[xii. II somewhat interrupts the 
context.] 

[xiii. 9, ID, though at a natural 
pause in the narrative, resembles 
passages that interrupt tiie con- 
text.] 

xiv. I — 5 is episodical, but not 
necessarily irrelevant. 

[i3, 13 seem irrelevant, and 14 
— 30 utterly inappropriate to this 
place.] 

XV, xvi. are episodical, but rele- 
vant. 

[xvi. 15 is at best parenthetical, 
interrupting a continuous narra- 
tive.] 

[xvii. can be omitted with a gain 
to clearness.] 



I — 6. Partial and tem- 
porary establishment of the King- 
dom of the Saints. 

7 — ID. Rebellion of the Dra- 
gon. 

1 1 — 15. Divine judgement. 

xxi. I — xxii. 5. Final and uni- 
versal establishment of the King- 
dom of God and Christ. 

I think this analysis, though drawn up with Vischer before me, and 
with the object of looking for illustrations of his hypothesis, really lends 
it no support. If it points to any hypothesis at all inconsistent with the 
unity of the book, it would be one more akin to Volter's. 

[He analyses the book as follows : 



The original Apocalypse written by St John the Apostle, i. 4 — 6 
[greeting to the seven unnamed Churches of Asia], iv. i — v. 10 
[omitting the seven horns and seven eyes of the Lamb, iv. 6, because 
the seven Spirits of God cannot be represented at the same moment 
by the seven Lamps before the Throne and by the seven eyes], vi. 
I — 17 [omitting the wrath of the Lamb, vi. 16, which comes in 
strangely before 17, where we read, *the great day of His (i.e. God*s) 
wrath is come.'] vii. i — 8, viii. i — 13, ix. i — «i, xi. 14 — 19 — leaving 
out 'and of His Christ' in xi. 15, because in the next clause the best 
attested reading is *IIe shall reign,' and [the time] *of the dead to be 
judged,' V. 18, as the destroyers of the earth must be destroyed before, 
not after, the general judgement, xiv. i — 3, omitting [His Name and], 
in xiv. I, as the servants of God, vii. a, are sealed with His Name, 
xiv. 6, 7, xviii. i — 24, xix. i — 4, xiv. 14 — 30, xix. 4 — 10, without the 
last words * for the testimony of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy,' which 
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are treated as a later addition, because throughout the original Apo- 
calypse the seer receives his revelations through angels, and the seven 
Spirits are in no special relation to the Lamb. This work is assigned 
to 65 or 66 A.D. on the ground that the events of the time more or 
less suggest what follows in the vision on the opening of the first five 
seals. A Roman army surrendered to the Pardiians in 62. Much of 
Nero's unpopularity was due to scarcity and high prices. There was 
a pestilence m the autumn of 65. The wholesale execution of Chris- 
tiaos in 64 might suggest the souls crying under the altar. 

B 

The additions made by the author, x. i — xi. 13. The angel with 
the little book (who swears that everything shall be accomplished in the 
day of the sounding of the Seventh Trumpet, and informs the seer that he 
has to prophesy again) and the Two Witnesses. The section interrupts 
the connexion. In ix. 31 we have clearly the close of the second woe, 
and the passing of the second and the coming of the third is announced 
xi. 14. This passage is assigned to 68 or 09 A.D. on the ground that 
the seer, after the outbreak of the Jewish War, expects that all Jeru- 
salem except the Temple will be taken and held by the heathen for 
three years and a half. 

If the writer be acquainted with the vision of the Beast out 
of the Abyss in xvii. i — 18 [when the vision of the seven * vials* 
had been inserted before this chapter, the writer of that vision or 
another would naturally think that the angel who shews the Woman 
on the Scarlet Beast is one of the seven who had the * vials*] this 
vision must be of the same date or earlier. If so Galba, not Ves- 
pasian, is meant by the sixth head of the Beast. It b supposed that 
xiv. 8, the second angel who proclaims the fall of Babylon, was 
added when xvii. i — 18 was inserted between xiv. 7 and xviii. i. 



The episode of the Woman and the Dragon, xii. I — 17. [xii. 11 
is assigned to the author of xii. 18 — xiii. sqq. and has the look of an after- 
thought. A year later Volter was convinced by Weiszacker that xii. 
13 — 17 are not by the writer of xii. i — 12; it is hard to see how 
6 and 13 could be written by the same man at the same time.] The 
sequel xix. 11 — ^xxi. 8 [here *His name is called the Word of God' 
is omitted as inconsistent with His Name being unknown save to 
Himself, and again all the mentions of the Fake Prophet and the 
mark of the Beast in xix. 20, 21, xxii. 10, are ascribed to the author 
of xii. 18, xiii. &c.]. xii. is not the sequel of the vision of the Seals 
and Trumpets whidi carries us further into the future, still less is it the 
sequel of xi. ; the 42 months in which the Woman is nourished in the 
Wilderness, and the 1260 days in which the Witnesses prophesy in 
sackcloth, are two independent representations of the times in which 
Jerusalem is trodden under foot of the Gentiles. The sequel of xii. in 
xix. IT — xxi. 8, in which the Man Child fulfils His Mission of ruling 
with a rod of iron, is plainly independent both of what goes before and 
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what follows it. The thousand years* reign begins and ends without a 
word of the Marriage Supper of the Lamb announced, xix. 9. The 
date of the section is made to depend on the Dragon going to make 
war with the remnant of the seed of the Woman, which is explained of 
the systematic persecution of Christianity begun, according to Dr Volter, 
by Trajan, as no systematic regulations for the punishment of Christians 
can be traced older than his letter to Pliny. A secondary (and more 
plausible) sense of these words is found in the insurrection of the Jews 
of the dispersion. The words 'and his Christ*, xi. 15, and Uime of the 
dead to be judged*, xi 18, are supposed to have been inserted with this 
section. 

D 

The Beast which rises from the sea in xiii. appears to be described 
by someone already familiar with the description of the beast in xvii. 
The ten horns, which in xvii. represent ten kings who have received 
no kingdom as yet, are crowned in xiii. The worship of the beast and 
the false prophet are recurring topics throughout the description of the 
seven * vials ' in xv. , xvi. The detailed description of the New Jerusalem, 
xxi. 9 — xxii. 5, has the appearance of being added quite independently 
of the short announcement, quite complete in itself, in xxi. 5. The 
original close of this addition is to be found in the parts of xxii. 6 — 21, 
where the angel is the speaker, not the Lord. 

The date of this addition is made to depend partly on that of C, 
to which it is certainly posterior, partly on the fact that Trajanus 
Hadrianus, when accurately transliterated into Hebrew, yields both 
666 and 616. The Sibylline books give some plausibility to the 
conjecture that he is meant by the beast out of the sea: he greatly 
encouraged the worship of the emperors: so did Herodes Atticus 
when he was acting as imperial commissioner in Asia Minor, when 
Hadrian paid his second visit there in 129 A.D. No evidence is avail- 
able to prove that Herodes Atticus used magic for the purposes of his 
propaganda, or that the worship was enforced by penalties. The 
writer of this section, which [more certainly than C] was intended to 
be incorporated with the rest of the revelation, is supposed to have 
made the following additions, v. 11 — 14 (an amplification of the praise 
of the Lamb), the mention of the wrath of the Lamb in vi. 16, 
vii. 9 — 1 7, (the great multitude of the redeemed), the mention of the 
Lamb's name in xiv. i, xiv. 4, 5, which imply that the 144,000 are 
the firstfruits, not the whole body of the redeemed, xiv. 9 — 12 (the 
third angel who proclaims judgement on the worshippers of the beast), 
and the mention of the false prophet in xix. 20, ai, xx. 9, 10. 

E 

Lastly, the Seven Epistles to the Churches were added, and at 
the same time i. i — 3, i. 7, 8; the mention of the seven spirits in v. 6; 
xiv. 13, the blessing on the dead that die in the Lord, xvi. 15 * behold 
I come as a thief* &c. xix. 10, 13 (the mention of The Word) ; and all 
in xxii. 7 — 31 which is spoken by the Lord. 
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This section is assigned to 140 A.D. on the grounds that the angels 
of the Churches are bishops and that bishops cannot have been es- 
tablished long before, and that the Nicolaitans are a name for the 
followers of Carpocrates. 

It will be seen that the analysis is independent of the dates, and 
that the growth of the book as sketched shews a steady approximation 
to the doctrines of the Fourth Gospel. It is not surprising that Vischer, 
by excluding everything distinctly Christian, often arrives at the results 
which Volter reaches by analysis. 

I do not mean that we can, by mere analysis of the story, discover as 
he claims to have done the exact portions due to different authors, still 
less that we can assign the date of each. But if the Apocalypse is to be 
divided into different independent works, I think one of them should be 
conceived to consist of the Prologue in Heaven, with the series of seven 
seals, seven trumpets, and seven vials, culminating in the Advent of the 
Son of Man, the harvest and the vintage: and the other of the vision of 
the mighty angel, the war between the Dragon and the Seed of the 
Woman ; the victory, first of the Messiah over the Beast, and then of 
God over the Devil ; the Judgement by God in person, and the estab- 
lishment of the New Jerusalem. In each of these we should have to 
recognise various episodes, of which some may or may not be interpola- 
tions; as well as touches supplied in each to unite them with the other. 
It would be a little less arbitrary than some of Vischer's excisions, if we 
suppose the mention of **the Lamb'* in the second work to be of this 
character : and then it might be supposed that this was a Jewish Apo- 
calypse while the other was a Christian. 

If I may venture to give an opinion, it is in this form that the 
hvpothesis of the partly Jewish origin of the work is most plausible, and 
it presented in this form it would require serious attention. But 
to formulate this hypothesis fairly, and propose it for discussion, would 
require that one should believe it: and this I cannot say that I do. 
The unity of style throughout the book seems absolutely fatal to a 
plurality of authors such as is supposed by Volter. It is more con- 
sistent with Vischer's theory, that the Chnstian redactor and interpo- 
lator is the translator of all of which he is not the author : but whether 
even this would account for the unity of style is very doubtful. 
The Son of Sirach writes quite differently in his Prologue from his 
translation : and the presumption would have been that the Son of Ze- 
bedee (if it be he) would have written the same fair Hellenistic Greek 
as other New Testament writers, if it had been only the influence of a 
Hebrew orimnal that made the grammar of the Apocalypse so peculiar. 

On the whole, I think the phenomena are best accounted for by what 
one may call with Vischer the psychological conditions of the case, 
which are — as he almost admits — ^much more intelligible on the view of 
unity in the work. The two series of visions are presented, in part 
successively and in part alternately, to the mind of the seer : he writes 
down what he sees or hears, in part when he sees or hears it, or at any- 
rate as he remembers it: when he hears a divine word, he records it 
either at once, in the midst of his narrative of visions, or at the first 
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convenient pause therein. Possibly, indeed, there is a sort of middle 
term between unity and plurality of authorship: the Revelation may 
have been written as the well-known tradition says that the Gospel was. 
St John had a vision : he records it, and the messages to the Chorches, 
in a work drawn up by him after his return from the exile in which he 
had seen the main vision, but under inspiration cognate with that .in 
which he saw it : and so, whether by voice or pen, he pours forth the 
tide of prophecy. But "if anything is revealed to another that sitteth 
by, the first holds his peace:" and so inspired utterances, similar to 
and suggested by the main vision, but not forming part of its orderly 
course, find a place in it. 

Since the above was written the controversy started by Volter and 
Vischer has continued and spread. Veterans of different schools like 
Diisterdieck, Weiss, and Hilgenfeld, still maintain the unity of the 
Book; but most who write on it abroad seem increasingly doubtful 
whether this thesis is tenable. Moderate critics like Weissacker and 
moderate theologians like Pfieiderer (who on the Johannine question 
is an extreme and not very authoritative critic) both maintain large 
interpolations. In France more than one critic inclines to the view that 
a Christian writer has incorporated a Jewish Apocalypse. In Germany 
Spitta, who inherits the pietistic traditions of Halle and places his 
orthodoxy under the protection of Luther, postulates a Christian Apoca- 
lypse, consisting mainly of the Book with the Seven Seals and two 
Jewish Apocalypses, one of the date of Pompey^s intrusion into the 
Temple, the centre of this being the Vision of the Witnesses, and 
another dating from Caligula the centre of which is the Visions of the 
Woman, the Dragon and the Beast. All were combined and enlarged 
by a Christian editor ; the analysis is very suggestive, though the main 
sdieme is less than convincing. As Holtzmann says in the Introduction 
to his suggestive Manual Commentary the question is not ripe for 
decision, but it may be hoped that criticism is entering on the right 
way. 
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EXCURSUS IV. 
The Millennium and the First Resurrection. 

Ch. XX. 2—7. 

Only in this passage is the kingdom of Christ on earth (which is of 
course one of the most frequent subjects of prophecy) designated as a 
Millennium or period of 1000 years. It may be added, that this is the 
only prophecy where there is at all good reason for supposing that 
the Millennium of popular belief is indicated, as distinct on the one 
hand from the Kingdom of God which already exists in the Christian 
Church, and on the other from that which ^nll be set up at the last 
day. 

Nevertheless, this passage is quite sufficient foundation for the 
doctrine, even if it stood alone: and there are many other prophecies 
which, if not teaching it so plainly, may fairly be understood to refer 
to it, if the doctrine be admitted to be according to the mind of 
the Spirit. We therefore have to consider the question, Is this 
prophecy to be understood literally? Is it meant that, for a period 
of a thousand years (or more], before the general Besurrection and 
the end of this world, this eartn will be the scene of a blessed visible 
Kingdom of God, wherein the power of the Devil will have vanished, 
and that of Christ be supreme and unopposed? wherein Christ shall 
either reign visibly on earth, or at least shall make His presence 
felt far more unmistakeably than at present ; while the martyrs and 
other great saints of all past time shall rise, and, whether on earth 
or in heaven, share in the glory of His reign? 

Down to the fourth century, the decidedly dominant belief of 
Christendom was in favour of this literal interpretation of the pro- 
phecy; since then, at least till the Beformation, it has been still 
more decidedly against it. In the second century, Papias, who seems 
to have been more or less personally acquainted with St John himself, 
taught Millenarian doctrine decidedly: and St Irenaeus and others 
derived it from him. In the same age St Justin accepted the 
doctrine, though admitting that Christians were not unanimous on 
the subject: but he considers St John's authority, in this passage, 
decisive. 

And in fact, the rejection of the doctrine was usually on the part 
of those who rejected or questioned the authority of the Bevelation 
as a whole: it was held to discredit the book, that it taught the 
doctrine. Thus in the third century, Caius the Boman Presbyter 
seems unmistakeably to ascribe the book, not to St John but to his 
adversary Cerinthus; on the ground of its teaching this carnal and 
Jewish doctrine of an earthly kingdom of Christ. And St Dionysius 
of Alexandria, who, though not admitting the book to be the work 
of St John the Apostle, yet on the whole recognises its inspiration 
and autiiority, thinks it necessary to refute a suffragan bishop of 
his own, who adopted Millenarian views, as though he were at least 
on the verge of heresy. 
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The case seems to have stood thns. The doctrine of the Millennium 
was current in the Church, but was most insisted on in that section 
of the Church whose Jewish affinities were strongest: and it is 
asserted — it is very likely true — that the heretical Judaizers ex- 
pressed^ their Millennial hopes in a coarse and carnal form. Orthodox 
Christians condemned their language : but while some of them, like 
Justin, felt bound, in obedience to the plain teaching of St John, 
to believe in a Millennium of spiritual blessedness on earth, others, 
like Oaius, rejected altogether the doctrine of the Millennium, and 
rejected, if necessary, the Apocalypse as teaching it. 

But when St Dionysius proposed to reject Millennial doctrine 
without rejecting the authority of the Apocalypse, a course was sug- 
gested which, if less critically and logically defensible, was theo- 
logically safer than either. The Apocalypse was declared not really 
to foretell a Millennium, but only such a kingdom of Christ as aU 
prophecy does foretell, viz. a church such as now exists. To expect 
His more perfect kingdom to be an earthly and temporal one was 
pronounced a heresy, a falling back to Judaism. 

St Jerome who, living in Palestine, knew more than most men of 
the Judaizing heresies which still existed in his time, and had once 
been formidable, spoke very strongly (as his manner was) in con- 
demnation of the MilUarii (this, not Millenariij is the ancient Latin 
name of the sect). He apparently grouped together all believers 
in the earthly kingdom, whether they regarded its delights as carnal 
or not: and it seems that his strong language frightened the Church 
of his time into giving it up. St Augustine had held and taught 
the doctrine, of course in a pure and spiritual form: but towards 
the close of his life he abandoned it, and though admitting his old 
belief to be tolerable, he echoes Jerome's condemnation of the 
Judaizing caricature of it. The opinion of these two great Fathers 
was adopted by the Church down to the Beformation, not formally 
or synodically, but as a matter of popular tradition. Though the 
tradition as to the nature of the Kingdom changed the old view 
as to its duration still lingered and the corruptions and calamities 
of the tenth century led to a widespread fear that the term was 
nearing a terrible end. 

At the Beformation, the Anabaptists proclaimed an earthly kingdom 
of Christ in the Millenarian sense, and certainly did all they conld 
to discredit the doctrine, by the carnal form in which they held it. 
There was a tendency to revive the doctrine, among sober Protestants : 
but the alarm raised by the Anabaptists at first went fax to counteract 
it; e.g. in England one of the 42 Articles of a.d. 1552 condemned 
it as ** Jewish dotage." But when the controversies of the Befor- 
mation quieted down, and both the Bomanist and the Protestant 
Churches formulated their own beliefs, the former adhered to the 
tradition of SS. Jerome and Augustine, while many if not most 
of the latter, as was natural, went back to the literal sense of 
Scripture and the older tradition. 

It thus appears, that Catholic consent cannot fairly be alleged 
either for or against the literal interpretation. Catholic feeling does 
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of coarse condemn a Judaizing or carnal view of the nature of 
Christ's Eingdom: but whether He will have a kingdom on earth 
more perfect, or reign more visibly, than is the case now, is a point 
on which Christians may lawfully differ; the Church has not pro- 
nounced either way. 

If the question be theologically open, it appears that, as a matter 
of opinion, the literal sense is to be preferred: "when the literal 
sense wiU stand, that furthest from the letter is the worst.'' Can 
anyone honestly say, that Satan has been bound during the time 
(already far more than a thousand years) that the kingdom of Christ 
on eartii has already existed? that he deceives the nations no more 
till the present dispensation approaches its end in the days of Anti- 
christ? It is far easier to hold that he will be bound for a long 
time (probably more rather than less than a thousand literal years), 
after Antichrist has been overthrown, but before ihe actual end of 
the world. 

As with the Millennium, there is the question whether the First 
Besurrection is to be understood literally. In fact, the interpretation 
of these words, literally or otherwise, is the turning-point of the 
Millenarian controversy. 

The plain meaning of the words is, that after the overthrow of 
Antichrist, the Martyrs and other most excellent Saints will rise 
from the dead: the rest of the dead, even those finally saved, will 
not rise till later. But at last, after the Millennium, and after the 
last short-lived assault of Satan, all the dead, good and wicked, will 
rise. 

Now no Christian doubts that the second or general Besurrection 
described in v. 12 will be literally realised. It is therefore very harsh 
to suppose that the first is of a different kind. Such is, however, the 
view which since St Augustine's time has been usually adopted by 
Catholic theologians. The first Besurrection is understood to be the 
resurrection **from the death of sin unto the life of righteousness." 
It admits men into the kingdom of Christ, i.e. the Church, within 
which the power of the Devil is restrained, so that, if he can seduce 
some to sin, he cannot seduce them to actual idolatry or denial 
of God. This state of things will last through the whole course 
of the present dispensation, which, whatever its actual chronological 
length, is symbolically described as a thousand years. When that 
ends, there will ensue the three and a half years' struggle with 
Antichrist — w. 7 — 10 being regarded as a new description of that 
period. If anyone can think this a legitimate interpretation of St 
John's words, he may: and for the coupling of a spiritual with a 
literal resurrection, St Augustine, and those who follow him, compare 
St John V. 25, 28. But it seems straining the view of ** resumptions" 
very far, not to take the whole of this chapter as chronologically 
subsequent to the preceding: and reaUy any view but the literal 
one seems exposed to insuperable exegetical difficulties. 

If the true sense be not the literal one, it is safest to regard it as 
being as yet undiscovered. 
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\iyetP, 176; participles, 61, 73, 

83, 109, 116, 140 ; tense, 41 
\7iv6s, 144, 179 
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\iPainaT6st 103 
\l0os, 74, 147 
Xlpa^V, 180, 185 
Mvov, 147, 148 

JAaprrvpLay 41, 90, 131 

fMpT^pioy, 147 

fjuiprrmj 43, 69 

ficurSdSf 48 

AiAXw, 69, 113, 126, 161 

fieaovpdjnjfia, 106, 139, 180 

fierayoeTy, 63, 71, 111, 161 

A*€Tpcty, 117, 196 

AM7/)6$, 179 

fAvaHiptw, 60, 114 



NoAs, 116, 123, 147 

I'iicaj', 120; 6 vticwv, 54, 69, 63, 66, 

68, 193 ; ol vtKQyrei, 146 
voOs, 137, 162 
yi^fuprj, 191, 205 

Siypd, 95 

fiJXoy, 64, 201, 206 

"OXwOosy 93 

wo/m, 66, 68, 88, 195 

5<rio5, 147 

«o-r«$, 166, 183 

Sravj 102 

50ts, 128, 130, 182 

UayroKpdnap, 46, 46, 123, 175 

iro/)€Aij8o\iJ, 48, 185 

irifiircw, 143 

vevia, 56 

irtdfctv, 180 

irXarcta, 120, 198 

vod'/jpTis, 47, 48 

TOLfwiveiVy xxxviii, 63, 126, 179 

ir6\ts, 68, 120, 144, 166, 167, 185, 

195, 196, 206 
Topyela, 140, 160 
TToppei^etPf 62 
Tdpvri, 168, 160, 166 
vdpvosf 193 
irorafJiSst 200 
•n-oHipioVf 160 
irpwr6ro/cos, 44, 49 
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JTTiafia, 121 

irr«xc£a, 56 

wTwxAs, 66 

iruXwi/, 195 

irCp, 104, 145 

Tvpow, reirvpufji^os, 48, 70 

•Pofmv?, 178 
^cufH^eof, 178 
^yu^flUa, 49, 57, 89, 180 
jnnraJvetv, 200, 203 
pvTap6s, 200, 203 

2<£T0ct/)oj, 110, 197 
ariiieiov, 124, 136 
(TiceOos, 171 
ffKTivij, 133, 191 
fficnvoOv, 100, 129, 133, 191 
(rr^0avos, 56, 76, 143 
<rro\9j, 91 
(rrpTjvos, 170 
<rrOXo$, 68 
<rwa7fiiryij, 66, 67 
<riipdov\os, 92, 177 
<r<l>payLsy 78, 79, 96, 108 
<T<f>payit€w, 97, 98, 113 
o'Wjua, 171 

Tctxos, 196 

T^/CVOir, 62, 126 

TcKeiv, 113 

riraprrovy 88 

r97/oe?v, 41, 63, 66, 68, 131, Ul 

rt^i^i/at, 49 

TpLrov, 104 

'Tdiftj'^os, 110 

«5w/), 130, 200 ; (J3dra, 100, 105. 

166 \ 

inroK6,T<a tifi yifi, 79, 83 
ifvofMvi), 46, 141 
fi^os, 196 

^apfJMKla, 111, 198 

t/>ap/MK6s, 193, 204 

0«iXi7, 81, 148 

^Xeo', xxxviii 

0/)^a/), 107 

<pv\aKrfj 169 

^vXi^, 82, 97, 99, 134, 166 
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^wij, 47, 48, 73, 87, 88, 104, 109, 
112 

XdXa^, 104, 156 
XaXicoX//3aFos, 48 
x4piJ, 42 

XiXtepxoj, 94, 180 
xXio/)6$, 69 
xXa;/)6s, 88, 105 
Xo^^yi^. 87 
X^pTOSt 105 

^eudi^s, 53, 193 



^eCaot, 199 

if/€vdo7rpo^yi/iT7is, 153, 180 
Vf'ciJcmjj, 193 
^ux^, 90, 149, 171 
yf^vXp^t 69 

'0,45 

6 <i>y Kal 6 riv Kal 6 ipx6fiepoSt 42, 78, 

123, 150 
ibSls, 44 
(bdbfeiVy 125 
(Spa, 110, 166 



IT. GENERAL. 



Abraham, testament of, 187 

AocasatiYe case, 129, 159 

^scnlapins, 57, 58 

Agabus, zlvi 

Aldbiades, xyiii 

Alogi, xxi, xxii, zxiii, zxix 

Altar, 89, 103, 104, 116, 117, 144, 
150, 222, 223 

Altar of Zeas at Pergammn, 57 

Amos (iii. 7, 40), 45, 109 

Anacoluthon, 43, 194 

Analysis of bitroduotion, ix — zi ; 
of Bev. Izziii, Ixidv ; possible, 
233 

Andreas, Bp GsBsarea, zv, liz, 
IzzY, Izzviii, Izzzi, 132, 206 

Angels, 42, 60, 65, 79, 141, 142, 
162, 170, 204, 205 ; fellow serv- 
ants of the elect, 96, 176 ; iden- 
tified with stars, 107, 207, 208 ; 
of nations, 208 

Angels of Churches, 51, 52, 207 ; 
possibly the same as Bishops, 
t6. 

Angel with everlasting Gk>spel, 
zxx, Ix, 139 

Antichrist, zvii, zxx, 43, 118, 121, 
161, 164—5; foretold by St Paul 
and other Apostles, liv ; reigns in 

BBVELATION 



Jerusalem, liv ; his miracles, Iv ; 
restores the Jews, Ivii, Ix, Ixi, 
Izii, Iziv, Iziz; popes and em- 
perors, types of, Ixxi ; patronizes 
the Jews, 130, 133, 137, 153, 
156 ; his empire, 158 ; as head 
of spiritual and intellectual con- 
federacy, 180 

Antiochus Epiphanes, liv, Ixiv, 
Ixvi; as type of Antichrist, 
Ixvii, Ixiz, 119, 153, 161 

Antipas, 58 

Aorist, Izzz, 65; commoner than 
perfect, 67; followed by perfect, 
80, 81, 150, 175, 224 

Apocalypse, ziz; conceived by the 
seer as intelligible, Iii, 137, 203 ; 
knowledge assumed in readers 
of, 57, 112, 130; symbols of 
how far to be realized, 80, 81, 
113, 140, 195, 196, 198; scenery, 
86, 149, 177, 195; order of 
words in, 100, 113; possible 
Jewish element in, 127 

Apocalypse of Peter, ziz 

Apollomus, zviii 

Apposition, 47, 60, 58, 61, 68, 91, 
99, 109, 182, 206 

Arabs, Izzi, 152 

Q 
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Arethas, lix, Ixzviii, 63 

Armageddon, 155 

Armenia, 152 

Armies in heaven, rather angels 

than saints, 178, 179 
Arsaoidae, 152 
Article, 40, 83, 86, 99, 100, 106, 

110, 112, 122, 128, 140, U4, 

179 
Asia, 42 

Athanasius, xxix 
Atonement, 82 
Attains, 57 
Augustine, St, xxix, Ivii, ixxvii, 

56, 204, 210, 236 
Authority, Canonical, of books of 

Scripture, xiii; of the Bevela- 

tion, xiy, 41 
Authorship of the Bevelation, xiii, 

xiv, xxid — xli, 41 

Babylon, xxx, Ix, 138, 140, 151, 

156, 167, 158, 159, 160, 166; 

identified with Bome, 167, 169, 

170, 175, 227, 228 
Balaam, 58 

Barbarisms of Apocalypse, xxvii 
Barcochba, xlviii 
Barnabas, epistle of, 48, 66 
Bar Salibi, xxi 
Basil, St, xxix 
Beast, xvii, Iviii, 120, 126; from 

the sea, 132, 135, 143, 157, 159, 

161 ; death and revival of, 162, 

165, 180, 227 
Beatific vision, 202 
Beatus, lix, Ixxix 
Bede, lix, Ixxix 
Benedict, St, 167, 228 
Books, the, in relation to the 

Book of Life, 187, 188 
Book of Life, 65, 66, 134, 187, 

188, 198, 199 
Bottomless pit, 107, 120, 182; 

angel of, 209 
Bride, 176, 191, 205, 229 

Cabbala, 71, 72 

Caligula, 163 

Candlestick, 47, 50 ; seven branch- 



ed in Exodus and Zechariah, 
60,75 

Carcase, 121 

Catholicism in Church recognized 
in Apocalypse, 82, 97, 98, 146, 
216, 220 

Cerinthus, xxii, xxxiii, 211, 236 

Charles the Great, xxix 

Cherubim, 76, 209; in Ezekiel, 
209, 217 

Christ, as faithful and true Wit- 
ness, xvi, 177; identified with 
his mystical body, lix; morn- 
ing star, 64; as Bridegroom 
and Warrior, 177 ; co-equal 
Deity, 183 ; his millennial king- 
dom not world wide, 184; the 
fountain of living waters, 193 

Chrysostom, St, 178, 180 

Church, the, as Virgin Mother, 
xvii 

City, the Holy, 121 ; name coupled 
with God's, 68 ; measured, 196, 
196, 199, 206 

City, the Great, 120, 121, 140, 
166, 167 

Claudius, xlv, xlvi, 163 

Clement of Alexandria, xviii, xx, 
xiii, xliii, xlv, 212 

Clement of Home, 41 

Constantine, Ivii, Ixii, 163 

Construction interrupted, 55 ; 
exceptionally elaborate, 70 ; 
obscure, 85 ; irregular, 87, 114, 
159, 161; absent, 102, 125, 
175 

Continuous historical sense, Ix, 
Ixii, Ixiii, Ixx, 87, 222 

Crowns, 66, 68, 75, 178 

Cup, 160 

Cyprian, St, Ixxvii, Ixxix 

Cyril, St, of Jerusalem, xxviii 



Dan, omission of, 98 

Daniel proved ten days, 56 ; four 

beasts in, 209 
Date of Apocalypse, xl, xiii, xlvii, 

xlix; recent critical opinion 

on, 11 
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Date alleged of St John's banish- 

ment, zliy, zlv, xlvi 
Dative case, 103, 104 
David, root of, 79, 206 
Day, the Great, 46, 94 
Deiitzsch, Ixxv 
Desire of women, Ixiv 
Diadem, 56, 176, 178 
Diocletian persecution, xxviii, 

xlviii, 136 
Dionysius, St, zxiii, xxxviii, xxxix; 

his opinion on the authorship 

of the Apocalypse, xxiv — xxvii, 

xxxi ; his arguments discussed, 

xxxii— xxxix, 236 
Domitian, xvii, xhi, xliii, xliv, 

xlvi, xlix, 1, Ixv, Ixviii, Ixix, 

Ixx, 115, 132, 162, 160, 163, 

164, 203 
Dragon, xvii, Iviii, 66, 126; his 

throne, 132, 136, 167, 226, 227 

Eagle, the Great, 180 

Elders, 74; probably both kings 

and priests, 76 
Elemental angels, 144, 160, 179, 

208 
Eliakim, 67 

Elias, 118, 119, 120, 122 
Emerald, 74 

English Church Lectionary, xxxi 
English Idiom, 40, 193 
English Version, authorised and 

revised, 40, 67, 70, 76, 82, 93, 

123, 124, 128, 136, 140, 143, 

144, 160, 160, 164, 169, 170, 

171, 172, 173, 176, 192, 193, 

200, 201, 202 
Enoch, xviii, Ivi, 118, 162, 176, 

187 
Ephesus, two tombs of John at, 

xxvi, xlv ; Church of, 62, 64 
Ephraim, St, xix, Ixiv 
Epiphanius, St, xxi, xxiii, xxix, 

xlv, xlvi, 1, Ixxviii 
Epistles read in churches, 41 
Erasmus, Ixxv 
Esdras 2,*iv, 42, 44 
Essenes, 164 
Euphrates, 161 



Eusebius, xv, xvi, xvii, xviii, xxi, 
xxii, xxvii; his own judgement, 
xxviii 

Ezekiel, vision of, 72; his order 
of events reproduced with ad- 
ditions, 183; vision of New 
JerusaJem, 194, 195; trade of 
Tyre, 171, 172 

Faithful dead, blessedness of, 141 
False prophet, 134, 135, 153, 180, 

188 
Famine prices, 87, 88 ; under 

Nero, 231 
Father and Son, 138, 183, 186, 

201 
Figs, untimely, 93 
Fire, lake of, 107 
First-fruits, 139, 232 
First resurrection, Ivii, 183, 184 
Flood, 186, 187 
F«rty-two months, liii, 117, 120, 

127, 223, 227 
Four angels, 96, 109 
Four winds, 96 
Fourth Gospel, 164, 161, 180; 

refers to heresies, 211, 232; 

approximation to, 233 
Fourth Monarchy, xlviii, 133 
Fourth part, 88, 104 
Future, Ixxx, 76, 87, 141, 176 
Futurist, School of Interpretation, 

Ixii, Ixx 

Gains Caesar, Ixiv, 132, 137, 163 

Gains Presbyter, xxi, xxii, 236 

Galba, xlix, Ixviii, 163, 231 

Gates, 60 

Genders, 80, 83, 144 

General resurrection, Ivii, 186 

Genitive case, 69, 169, 161 

Glass, 196 

God revealed in human form, 73, 

109 ; in angelic, 176, 202, 203 
Gog and Magog, 180, 183, 184, 

186 
Gospels read in churches, 41 
Grammar of the Apocalypse, 42 
Greek mss., Ixxv, Ixxvi 
Greek, approximation to ordinary 
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rales of, 44, 49, 62, 129, 138, 154, 
166, 170 ; heUenistio, 227, 233 
Gregory, Bt, the Great, 167 
Gregory, Bt, of Nasianzas, zzix 
Gregory, Bt, of Nyssa, zziz 
Grotios, xlvi, Izii 
Gwynn, Dr, xzi, Ixxvi 

Hades personified, 49, 88, 188 

Hamaok, 215, 217 

Harpers, 139 

Harps, 146 

Harvest, 142, 143 

Hebraism, 53, 88, 94, 113, 118, 126 

Hebrew, zl ; nse of tenses, 76 

Heresies, 53, 128, 140, 155; 
Gnostic, 63, 72 ; Arian applica- 
tion of ProY. viii. 22, 69 ; con- 
troverted in Apocalypse, 211 — 
215 

Hermas, 97 

Hippolytus, zz, xzi, zzii, zxiii, 
ly,lviii; commentary on Daniel, 
Ixxviii, 46, 92, 121, 153, 165, 
166, 182, 185, 228 

Homilies, in appendix to St Au- 
gustine, liz 

Horns of the Lamb, 80; of the 
dragon, 126; of the beast, 132; 
ten represent ten kingdoms, 
165; ten identified by Benan 
with ten claimants of empire, 
166 

Horsemen, four summoned by 
living creatures, 85; compared 
with chariots in vision of Zech., 
219 

Horses, 111 ; bridles of, 144 

Hundred and forty-four thousand, 
97, 138, 139 

Ignatius, St, 207 

Indeclinable, words treated as, 42, 

43,58 
Irenaeus, St, zvii, ziz, zz, zlii, 1, 

Iv, Izxviii, 54, 63, 136, 182, 185, 

199, 210, 211, 235 
Isaiah, on the Holy One of Israel, 

67 ; the key of David, ih, ; sealed 

roll, 78; sackcloth, 119; vision 



of the wilderness, 159; venge- 
ance on Babylon, 169, 170 

Jacynth, 110, 197, 198 

Jasper, 74, 194, 197 

Jeremiah writes his prophecy after 
a long period, 49, 118 

Jerome, St, zz, zziz, Ivii, Iviii, 
Izzvii, Ixxviii, Ixxix, 40, 109 

Jerusalem, xlix ; rebmlt by Anti- 
christ, Iviii, 116, 120, 121, 138, 
170; compassed with armies, 
131, 156; the new, 176; seat 
of xnillenial kingdom, 185, 199 

Jews, 55, 67, 122 

Jezebel, 61, 62, 90, 207, 214 

Joel, his idealized description of 
natural locusts, 108 

Johannine phrases, xxxv — ^xxxviii 
„ writings, xxxii, xxxiii 

John^ author of the Bevelation, 
xiii, xiv, XXV 

John, the Elder, xzvii, xxxii 

John, St, the Apostle; his author- 
ship of the Bevelation ; external 
attestation of, xiv, xv, xviii, 
xxvii; character of, xxxiii; 
reclaims a robber chieftain, 
xliii; his banishment, xliv, xiv; 
a brother of martyrs, 92 

Judgement, the las^ Ixi, 65, 123, 
142, 227 ; both of quick and dead, 
187; the general, 199; possible 
purification after, 201 

Junilius, xxix 

Justin Martyr, xx, Iv, 41, 235; 
apology, xiv; dialogue with 
Trypho, xiv, xv 

Eeble, xxxiii, 96, 114 
King of Kings, Lord of Lords, 56, 
166, 179 

Lake of fire, 107, 188, 192 
Lamb, xxxv, 141 ; in the midst of 

the throne, 72, 80 ; wrath of, 94 ; 

on Mount Zion, 138 f identified 

with the Son of God, t6., 141 ; 

the light of New Jerusalem, 
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151, 198 ; identified with Jesus, 

195, 218 
Lamentations over Babylon, 171 
Language of Apocalypse, xxxiz; 

of ecstasy, zli 
Laodicea, Church of, zv; Angel 

of, zziz; Council of, xzix; 

church of, 69 
Lencius, his apocryphal acts of 

St John, xlvi 
Lightfoot, Bp, XX, xxi 
Little book, 102 ; angel with, 112, 

114 
Little Horn, 165 
Living creatures, 72, 75 ; in Eze- 

kiePs yision, 75, 76, 85, 209— 

211 ; as typical of four Gospels, 

210, 211 
Locusts, 108 ; compared to horses, 

108 
Liicke, xxyii 
Luther, xxx 
Luxuiy, 88; of Persia, 133; of 

Babylon, 169, 171 
LXX., 46, 47, 48, 62, 155, 172, 

178, 193; followed by St John, 

68, 93, 128, 140 



Mahomedan Conquest, 109, 223 

Man child, Iviii, Ixii 

Mark, St, xxv 

Mark of the beast, 136 

Marriage of the Lamb, 175 

Martyrs of Oaul, xvi, xviii, 44, 
193, 203, 225 

Martyrs, xvii, 120, 129, 182; 
priyilege of, 91, 177 ; of charity, 
92 

Measuring reed. Angel with, 116 

Melito, Bp of Sardis, xvi 

Metatron, 72, 218 

Methodius, St, Ixxviii 

Micah, 225 

Millegan, Dr, Ix 

Millennium, Iv, Ivi, Ivii, 82, 182, 
183, 184, 232, 235 ; dominant 
belief till the fourth century, 
235, 236; belief as affected by 
the Beformation, 236 ; not de- 



cided by Catholic consent, 236 

—237 
Mines, i.e. quarries, 46 
Montanists, xriii, xxii 
Month, 110 ; five months, 108 
Moses, Ivi, 118, 120; song of, 

146 
Mountain, burning, 105 ; the 

great, 194 
Muratorian fragment, xix, xx, 

xxii 
Mystical Interpretation, Iviii, Ixiii 

Nepos, xxiii, 235 

Nero, xxviii, xUv, xlix, 1, Iv, Ixii ; 
116, l£i2, 136, 137, 143, 160, 
161, 163, 164, 167 ; as Antichrist, 
Ixiv; risen from the dead, Ixv; 
type of Antichrist, Ixvi, Ixviii, 
Ixix, Ixx, 133, 203; counterfeit, 
152 

New Creation, 191, 193 

New Jerusalem, 191 — 199 ; centre 
of the new earth, 198 

New Name, 60, 68 

Nicolaitans, 58, 59, 211; Jews, 
213, 214, 233 

Nicolas the Deacon, 212 

Number of the Beast, 136; ex- 
planations of it, 136, 137, 232 

(Ecumenius, lix 

Order of names of tribes, 98 

Origen, XX, xxiii, xliv, xlv, Ixxviii 

Papacy, not identical with Anti- 
christ, Ixxii; nor with second 
beast, 135 

Papias, XV, xvi, xviii, xxvii, 235 

Paradise, 54, 55, 199, 200, 201 

Parthia, Ixv, 152, 231 ; cavalry of, 
110, 

Partial typical fulfilment, Ixviii, 
Ixx 

Participles used as predicates, 48, 
86, 143, 178, 194; combined 
with finite verb, 53; followed 
by categorical clause, 61; used 
absolutely, 73, 119 

Patmos, xli, xlv, xlvii, 46 
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Pearl, 198 

PeonliaritieB of Apocalypse, xxxix, 

40, 42, 62, 103, 104, 106, 109, 

114, 201, 217 
Pergammn, 47 
Persecution, zxviii, xlviii, ly, 56, 

58, 92, 130, 232 
Peschitto Tersion, xix 
Philadelphia, church of, 66 
Pillars, 68 
Plagues, the last, 145, 147, 149, 

150, 155, 227 
Plural used impersonally, 65, 114, 

186, 155, 172; coupled with 

singular, 184 
Poison, 193 
Polycarp, St, xyii, zviii, xxzii, 41, 

55,56 
Pope, the, xzx 
Pothlnus, Bp of Lyons, xvii 
Precious stones, 74, 160, 197 
Preposition, use of. 111 
Preterist school of Interpretation, 

Ixii, Ixx 
Primasius, xxix, lix, Ixxvii, Ixxx, 

110, 151 
Pronoun, possessive, 61, 62; em- 
phatic, 79 
Prophecy ol Mt. of Olives, 45, 86, 

93, 117, 131 ; according to Har- 

nack and Vischer, a Jewish 

prophecy, 219 



Bamp, 198 

Bedundant pronouns, 54, 59, 97 ; 
adverh, 127 

Beminiscences of Old Testament, 
liii, 44, 126, 126, 132, 134, 146, 
156, 156, 169, 169, 170, 171, 
173, 177, 187, 192, 195, 204 

Bemnant, 130, 180 

Besumptive theory of Interpreta- 
tion, Ixi, Ixx 

Beuchlin, Ixxv 

Bighteous Acts, 147, 176 

Borne, liv, 133, 169, 170, 173; 
Papa], Ix, 169; secret name of, 
60 ; the city divorced from the 
empire, 167 



Bubies, 110 

Salmon, Dr, xxi, 46 

Sapphires, 110, 197, 198 

Sardis, Church of, xv, 65, 66 

Sards, 74 

Satan, loosing of, 182, 184 

Scorpions, 108 

Sea, brazen, 75, 89 ; of glass, 75, 
145, 191 

Seal, 96, 97, 108 

Seat, Satan^s, 57 

Seats of Elders, 57, 74 

Seraphim, 76, 217 

Serpent identified with devil, 128, 
182 

Seven Angels, 103, 145, 147 

Seven Churches, 42 

Sevenfold series of visionB, 145, 
224 

Seven heads of beasts, Ixv; of 
dragon, 126 

Seven kings, xlvii, xlviii, 162, 163 

Seven mountains, Ixxi, 162 

Seven Seals, xlvi, lix; book with, 
78, 102 ; possibly identical with 
book of Life, 79; opening of, 
86, 221 

Seven Spirits, 43, 66, 80 

Shaddai, 46 

Signs of Judgment, Ixix 

Silence in Heaven, 102 

Solomon, his kingdom a type of 
Christ's, Ixix 

Song of Songs, mystically inter- 
preted, 176 

Sorceries, 111, 193 

Souls under the Altar, 90, 91, 
219 

Spitta, Ixxxi, 66, 234 

Street, 120, 198, 200 

Structure of Apocalypse, 73, 102, 
112, 123, 124, 127, 132, 142, 
146, 146, 163, 164, 167, 162, 
172, 183, 190, 216, 221, 222 

Style and Grammar, xxxiii, 43, 
49 

Syriac Canon, xxix, Ixxvi 

Tabernacle, 59, 89, 103, 133, 147 
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Taigmn, 42 

Temple, zliz, 59, 222, 223; heaven- 
ly and earthly, 75, 89, 103; 

earthly or heavenly, 116, 117, 

123, 142, 147, 155, 198 
Ten kingdoms, Iv, 165, 167, 228 
Tenderness of Apocalypse, xxxiv, 

71 
Tenses, 44, 53, 104, 113, 121, 

129, 146, 171, 175, 224, 228; 

present, 62; contrasted, 71, 81, 

99, 126, 150; of participles, 204 
Tenth part, 122 
TertalHan, zviii, ziz, zz, zzii, 

zliv, zlv, zlvii, 1, Iv, Izziz 
Testimony, 41, 90 
Tezt, Izzv — ^Izzzi; types of, Izzz, 

Izzzi 
Theodotion, 45, 47, 48, 202 
Theological terms characteristic 

of Gk>spel and Epistles of John, 

zzvi, zzziii, 226; conceptions, 

zzziv — zzzv 
Third part, Uz, 104, 105, 106 
Throne, 57, 89; the great white, 

186, 167, 201 
Thrones, 182, 186 
Thunders, seven, 112 
Thyatira, zzii; Church of, 60; 

contrasted with Ephesus, 61 
Time and Eternity, 185, 186 
Tiridates, 135, 159 
Titus, zhz, Iviii, Izviii, 130, 156, 

164,223 
Toledo, CJooncil of, zziz 
Traditions, zvii ; traditional sense 

of Apocalypse, Iziii, 164; of 

St John's life in Asia Minor, 

211; of his doctrine, 225 
Trajan, zliii, zlvi, zlvii, 152, 164, 

232 
Tree of Life, 54, 200, 201, 204, 

206 
Trees, 104 
Tribes of Israel, their order, 98, 

194 
Tribulation, Great, 97, 99, 100, 

145 
Trumpets, liz, 102, 104, 106, 122; 

the fourth, 150, 221 



Turks, Izzi, 153, 165 

Tyconius, Iviii, liz, Izi, Iziii, 

Izzvii, 142, 144, 151, 175, 226 
Typical fulfilments of prediction, 

Izviii, 152, 164. 167 
Tyre compared with Borne, 169 

Unity of Apocalypse, zliz, 1, 40, 
49, 114, 142, 216, 221, 228; 
proved by unity of style, 233 ; 
possible qualifications of, 234 

Verb for participle, 42 

Versions, Izzvi — Izzviii, 48, 112 

Vespasian, zliii, zliz, Izviii, 143, 
162, 163, 231 

Vials, liz, 81, 86, 104, 122, 145, 
149—156 

Victorinus, St, zz, zlvi, 1, Iviii, 
46, 60, 102, 118, 164, 210, 
222 

Virgin Mother, personification of 
the Church, zvii, 225 

Virgins, 139 

Vischer, 215, 217, 225, 234; evi- 
dence for his view, 216, 220, 
229; starting-point of his theory, 
222; passes over real difficul- 
ties, 226, 233 

Volcanoes, 105, 167 

Volkmar, zzv 

VSlter, 136, 137, 176, 234; his 
analysis, 230—233 

Wall of partition, 117 

War, 86, 87, 120, 130, 226 

War in heaven, 126, 127; sub- 
sequent to the Incarnation, ih. 

Water of Life flows from the tem- 
ple in Ezekiel, from the throne 
in Bev., 200 

Waters, 104; of life, 100 

Weeks, seventy, 118, 121 

Weiss, zl, 144, 160, 234 

Weiszacker, zl, 231, 234 

White Horse, Bider on, Izii, 56, 
86, 142, 219; his victory, 177— 
180 

White linen, dress of angels, 147, 
148, 179 
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White Stone, 59 

Whore, 168—167 ; not to be only 
identified with either imperii 
or papal Borne, 158 

Wildemeee, 126, 127, 158, 159 

WilliamB, Lsaao, Ix 

Winepress, 144, 179, 227 

Winer, 59, 81, 119, 150 

Witnesses, two, xlix, Iviii, 112, 
118, 119, 157, 224, 231 

Woe, 106 

Woman with man child, 124, 
157, 225, 226, 227; identified 
with Virgin Mary and Church, 
125 ; rather to be identified with 
ideal Israel, ihr, her ddiver- 



anoe, 130; wrongly identified 

with whore, 158 
Word, xxxiv, 41, 72, 90, 178 
Wormwood, 105 
Wrath of the Lamb, 232 
Wyclif , Ix 

Year i^ymbolized by a day, 117 
118, 121 

Zebedee, son of, 41 

Zechariah, four chariots in, 209, 
219; measuring of Holy City, 
116; two olive trees, 119 

Zerubbabel, 119 

Zion, 120; Mount, 138, 139 
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